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ADVERTISEMENT. 


If the reader should meet here with anything which he 
had not before attended to, it will not be in the obser- 

i 

vations upon the constitution and course of nature, these 
being all obvious; but in the application of them: in 
which, though there is nothing but what appears to me 
of some real ^weight, and therefore of groat importance; 
yet he will observe several things which will appear to 
him of very little, if he can think things to be of little 
importance, which are of any real w^eight at all, upon such 
a subject as religion. However, the proper force of the 
following Treatise lies in the whole general analogy con¬ 
sidered together. , , 

It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted by 
many persons, that Christianity is not so much as a sub¬ 
ject of inquiry; but that it is now, at length, discovered 
to be fictitious. And accordingly tliey treat it as if, in 
the present age, this were an agreed point among all 
people of discernment; and nothing remained but to set 
it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were 
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by way of reprisals, for its so long interrupted the 

« 

pleasures of the world. On the contrary, thus much, at 
least, will be here found, not taken for granted, but proved, 
that any reasonable man, who will thoroughly consider the 
matter, may be as much assured as he is of his own being, 
that it is not, however, so clear a case, that there is nothing 
in it. There is, I think, strong evidence of its truth: but 
it is certain no one can, upon principles of reason, be satis- 
fied of the contrary. And the practical consequence to be 
drawn from this is not attended to by every one who is 
concerned in it. 


May^ 1736. 
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ItY 

SAMUEL HALIFAX, D.D. 

LORI) BISHOF OF GLOUCESTER. 


'I'm.; ruligious system of Bishop Butler is chiefly to be 
collected from the following Treatise, entitle^ The 
Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Consti¬ 
tution niul Course of Nature/’ 

“ All things are double one against another, and God 
hatli made nothing imperfect Eccrus. xlii. 24. On this 
single observation of the Son of Sirach, the whole fabric 
of our Prelate’s defence of religion, in his “ Analogy,” is 
raised. Instead of indulging to idle speculations, how 
the world might possibly have been better than it is; or, 
forgetful of the difference between hypothesis and fact, 
attempting to explain tlie divine economy with respect to 
intelligent creatures from preconceived notions of his own, 
lie first inquires, what the constitution of nature, as made 
known to us in the way of experiment, actually is ? aifd froih 
lliis, now seen and acknowledged, he endeavours to form a 
jiulgment ol^lhat larger constitution wliicii religion discovers 
to us. If the dispensation of Providence wx are now under, 
considered as inhabitants of this w'orld, and having a tem- 
;>oral interest to secure in it, be found, on examination, to 
he analogous to, and of a piece with, that further dispensation 
which relates to us as designed for another w'orld, in which 
wo have an eternal interest, depending on our behaviour 
luTo; if botli may be traced up to the same general laws, 
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and appear to be carried on '^according to the same plan of 
administration; the fair presumption is, that both proceed 
from one and the same Author. And if the principal parts 
objected to in this latter dispensation be similar to, and of 
the same kind with, what we certainly experience under the 
former; the objections, being clearly inconclusive in one 
case, because contradicted by plain fact, must, in all reason, 
be allowed to be inconclusive also in the other. 

This way of arguing from what is acknowledged to what 
is disputed, from things known to other things that resemble 
them, from that part of the divine establishment which is 
exposed to our view to that more important one which lies 
beyond it, is on all hands confessed to be just. By this 
method, Sir Isaac Newton has unfolded the system of nature; 
by the same method I^ishop Butler has explained the syseem 
of grace; and thus, to use the words of a writer whom I 
quote with pleasure, “ has formed and concluded a happy 
fllliancG between faith and philosophy.”* 

And although the argument from analogy be allowed to be 
imperfect, and by no means sufficient to solve all difficulties 
respecting the government of God, and the designs of his 
providence with regard to mankind, (a degi’ce of knowledge 
wbicli we are not furnished with faculties for attaining, at 
least in the present state;) yet surely it is of importance to 
learn from it, that the natural and moral world are intimately 
connected, and parts of one stupendous w^hole or system; 
and that the chief objections which are brought against 
religion, may be urged wdth equal force against the consti¬ 
tution and course of nature, w'here they are certainly false 
in fact. And this information we may derive from the work 
before us; the proper design of which, it may be of use to 
observe, is not to prove the truth of religion, either natural 
or revealed, but to confirm that proof, already known, by 
considerations from analogy. 


Mr. Mainwariiig’s Dissertation, prefixed to his volume of Sermons. 
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IX 


After this account of the method of reasoning employed 
by our author, let us now advert to his manner of applying 
it; first, to the subject of natural religion; and, secondly, 
to that of revealed. 

I. The foundation of all our hopes and fears is a future 
life; and with this the Treatise begins. Neither the reason 
of the thing, nor the analogy of nature, according to 
Bishop Butler, give ground for imagining, that the unknown 
event, death, will be our destruction. The states in which 
we have formerly existed, in the womb and in infancy, are 
not more diiferent from each other than from that of mature | 
age in which we i^w exist: therefore, that we shall continue I 
to exist hereafter, in a state as diflerent from the present as 
the present is from those through which we have passed 
already, is a presumption favoured by the analogy of 
nature. All that we know from reason, concerning death, 
is the effects it lias upon animal bodies: and the frequent 
instances among men, of the intellectual powers continuing 
in high health and vigour, at the very time when a morta. 
disease is on the point of putting an end to all the powers of 
sensation, induce us to hope that it may have no effect at 
all on tlic human soul, not even so much as to suspend the 
exercise of its faculties; though, if it have, the suspension 
of a powder by no means implies its extinction, as sleep or a 
swoon may convince us.* 

The probability of a future. state once granted, an im¬ 
portant question arises, How best to secure our interest in* 
that state? We find, from what passes daily before us, that 
the constitution of nature admits of misery as well as 
happiness; that both of these are the consequences of our 
own actions,; and these consequences we are enabled to 
foresee: therefore, that our happiness or misery in a 
future world may depend on our own actions also, and 
that rewards or punishments hereafter may follow *our 


Part i. chap. 1. 
a 3 
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good or ill behaviour here, is hut an appointment of the same 
sort with what we experience under the divine government, 
according to the regular course of nature,* 

This supposition is confirmed from another circumstance, 
that the natural government of God, under which we now 
live, is also moral; in which rewards and punishments are 
the consequences of actions, considered as virtuous and 
vicious. Not that every man is rewarded or punished here 
in exact proportion to his desert; for the essential tendencies 
of virtue and vice, to produce happiness and the contrary, 
are often hindered from taking effect from accidental causes. 
However, there are plainly the rudiment| and beginnings 
of a righteous administration to be discerned in the consti¬ 
tution of nature; from whence we are led to expect, that 
these accidental hinderanccs will one day be removed, and 
the rule of distributive justice obtain completely in a more 
perfect state.-l 

The moral government of God, thus established, implies 
in the notion of it sonic sort of trial, or a moral possibility of 
acting wrong as well as right, in those who arc the subjects 
of it. And the doctrine of religion, that the present life is in 
fact a state of probation for a future one, is rendered credible, 
from its being analogous throughout to the general conduct 
of Providence towards us with respect to this world; in 
which prudence is necessary to secure our temporal interest, 
just as we are taught that virtue is necessary to secure our 
eternal interest; and both are trusted to ourselves,J 

But the present life is not merely a state of probation, 
implying in it difficulties and danger; it is also a state of 
discipline and improvement; and that both in our temporal 
and religious capacity. Thus childhood is a state of dis¬ 
cipline for youth; ^ youth for manhood; and that for old 
age. Strength of body and maturity of understanding are 
acquired by degrees; and neither of them without con- 


• Chap. 2. 


t Cnap. 3. 


J Chap. 1-. 
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tinual exercise and attention on our part, not only in the 
beginning of life, but through the whole course of it. So, 
again, with respect to our religious concerns, the present 
world is fitted to be, and to good men is, in event, a state 
of discipline and improvement for a future one- The 
several passions and propcnsioiis implanted in our hearts, 
incline us, in a multitude of instances, to forbidden pica- 

sures: tliis inward infirmity is increased by various snares 
and temptations, perpetually occurring from without: lienee 
arises the necessity of recollection arid self-government, of 
withstanding the calls of appetite, and forming our minds 
to habits of piety and virtue; habits, of which we arc 
capable, and wdiicb to creatures in a state of moral imper- 
IbctioTi, and fallen from their original integrity, must he of 
the greatest use, as an additional security, over and above 
the principle of conscience, from the dangers to which we 
are exposed.* 

Kor is tho credibility here given, by the analogy of 
iiaUive, to tlie general doctrine of religion, destroyed or 
weakened by any notions concerning necessity. Of itself 
it is a mere 'word, the sign of an abstract idea; and as 
mucli requires an agent, tliat is, a necessary agent, in 
order to efl'eet anything, as fnicdom requires a free agent. 
Adiuittiiig it to be sjieciilatively true, if considered as 
influencing practice, it is tlie same as false: for it is matter 
of experience, that, wdlh regard to our present interest, 
and as inhabitants of this w'orld, w^e are treated as* if we 
w^ere free; ami llierefoi'e the analogy of nature leads us to 
conclude, that, with regard to our future interest, and as 
designed for another world, w^e shall he treated as fix'^e also. 
Nor does the opinion of necessity, su})posing it possible, 
at all affect ('ither the general proof of religion, or its 
external evidence. 

Still objections may he made against the wisdom and 
goodness of tl\e divine government, to which analogy, 

• Part 1 , chap. 5. ] Chap, (?. 
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which can only show the truth or credibility of facts, 
affords no answer. Yet even here analogy is of use, if it 
suggest that the divine government is a scheme or system, 
dnd not a number of unconnected acts, and that this 
system is also above our comprehension. Now the govern¬ 
ment of the natural world appears to be a system of this 
kind; with parts related to each other, and together com¬ 
posing a w'hole; in which system ends are brought about 
by the use of means, many of which means, before expe¬ 
rience, would have been suspected to have had a quite 
contrary tendency; which is carried on by general laws, 
similar causes uniformly producing similar effects; tlie 
utility of which general laws, and the inconveniences which 
would probably arise from the occasional or even secret 
suspension of them, we are in some sort enabled to dis¬ 
cern ;* but of the whole we are incompetent judges, be¬ 
cause of the small part which comes within our view. 
Heasoning, then, from what wo know, it is highly credible 
that the government of the moral world is a system also, 
carried on by general laws, and in which ends are accom¬ 
plished by the intervention of means; and that both consti¬ 
tutions, the natural and the moral, are so connected, as to 
form together but one scheme; but of this scheme, as gf 
that of the natural world taken alone, we are not qualified 
to judge, on account of the mutual respect of the several 
parts to each other, and to the whole, and our own inca- 
pacitj to survey the whole, or, with accuracy, any single 
part. All objections, tl\erefore, to the wisdom and good¬ 
ness of the divine government may be founded merely on 
our ignorance; and to such objections our ignorance is the 
proper, and a satisfactory answer, f 

II. The cbM difficulties concerning natural religion being 
now removed, our author proceeds, in the next place, to 

♦ See a Treatise on Divine Benevolence bv Dr. Thomas Balgujf 
fart ii. 

^ t b ‘^hap. 7 
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that which is revealed; and, as an introduction to an in¬ 
quiry into the credibility of Christianity, begins with the 
consideration of its importance. 

The importance of Christianity appears in two respects. 
First, in its being a republication of natural religion, in its 
native simplicity, with authority, and with circumstances 
of advantage; ascertaining, in many instances of moment, 
what before was only probable, and particularly confirming 
the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments. 
Secondly, as revealing a new dispensation of Providence, 
originating from the pure love and mercy of God, and 
conducted by the mediation of his Son, and the guidance 
of his Spirit, for the recovery and salvation of mankind,, 
represented in a state of apostacy and ruin. This account 
of Christianity being admitted to be just, and the distinct 
offices of these three divine Persons being once discovered 
to us, we are as niucli obliged, in point of duty, to acknow¬ 
ledge the relations wo stand in to the Son and Holy Ghost, 
as our mediator and sanctifier, as we are obliged in point 
of duty to acknowledge the relations we stand in to God 
the Father; although the two former of these relations be 
Icamt from revelation only, and in the last we are instructed 
by the light of nature; tlie obligation in either case arising 
from the offices themselves, and not at all depending on the 
manner in which they are made known to us.* 

The presumptions against revelation in general are, that 
it is not discoverable by reason, that it is unlike to what is 
so discovered, and that it was introduced and suppprted by 
miracles. Rut in a scheme so large as that of the universe, 
unbounded iu extent and everlasting in duration, there 
must of necessity be numberless circumstances which are 
beyond the reach of our fiiculties to discern, and which 
can only be known by divine illumination. And both in 
the naturej and moral government of the world, under 
hich we live, we find many things unlike one to another, 

• Part ii. chap. 1. 
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and therefore ought not to wonder if the same unlikeness 
obtain between things visible and invisible; altliough it 
be far from true, that revealed religion is entirely unlike 
the constitution of nature, as analogy may teach us. Nor 
is there anything incredible in revelation, considered as 
miraculous; whether miracles be supposed to have been 
pexfornitd at the beginning of the world, or after a course 
of nature has been established. Not at the heginning of 
the world; for then there was either no course of nature 
at all, or a powder must have been exerted totally dilibrent 
from what that course is at present. All men and animals 
cannot have been horn as they arc now; hut a pair of each 
sort must have been produced at first, in a way altogether 
unlike to that in which they have been since produced; 
unless we affirm, that men and animals have existed from 
eternity in an endless succession. One miracle, therefore, 
at least there must have been, at the beginning of the 
world, or the tiino of luaii’R croaiioM, Not <ftvr the 
settlement of a course of naivre, on account of miracles 
being contrary to that course, or, in other Avords, contrary 
to experience; for in order to know Avlielher miracles, 
worked in attestation of a diAino religion, be contrary to 
experience or not, we ought to be; acriuainted with other 
cases, similar or parallel to those in which miracles are 
alleged to have been wrought. Hut where shall avc find 
^such^similar or parallel eases? Tlie world Avhich we inhabit 
affords none: wc know of no extraordinary revelations 
from God to man, but those recorded in the Old and New 
Testament; all of which were established by miracles. It 
cannot therefore he said that miracles arc incredible, be¬ 
cause contrary to experience, Avhen all the experience wo 
have is in favour ot miracles, and on the side of religion. 
Besides, in reasoning concerning miracles, they ought not 
to be compared with common natural events, but with 
uncommon appearances, such as comets, magnetism, elec¬ 
tricity; which, to one acquainted only with tlie usual pbeno- 
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mena of nature, and the common powers of matter, must, be¬ 
fore proof of their actual existence, be thought incredible.* 
The presumptions against revelation in general being 
despatched, objections against the Christian revelation, in 
particular against the scheme of it, as distinguished from 
objections against its evidence, are considered next. Now, 
supposing a revelation to he really given, it is highly probable 
beforehand, that it must contain many things appearing to 
us liable to objections. The acknowledged dispensation of 
nature is very different from what we should have expected: 
reasoning then from analogy, the revealed dispensation, it is 
credible, would he also ditFcrent, Nor are we in any sort 
judges, at what time, or in what degree or manner, it is .fit 
01 * exp{‘dient for God to instruct us, in things confessedly of 
the greatest use, either by* natural reason or by supernatural 
informalion. Thus arguing on speculation only, and without 
expci’icncc, it would seem very unlikely that so important a 
reixicdy as that provided by Christianity for the recovery of 
mankind from a state of niiu, should have been for so many 
ages witlilield; and, w'licn at last vouchsafed, should be 
imparted to so few; and after it has been imparted, should 
be attended w ith ohsc urity and doubt. And just so we might 
have argued, before experience, concerning the remedies 
pro'/ided in nature for bodily diseases, to which by nature 
we are exposed: for many of these were unknown to man¬ 
kind for a number of ages ; are kuowui but to few now; some 
important ones probably not discovered yet; and those 
wdiich are, neither certain in their application, nor universal 
in their use. And the same mode of reasoning that would 
It’rid us lu expect they should have been so, would lead us 
to expect that the necessity of them should have been super¬ 
seded, by there being no diseases; as the necessity of the 
Christian scheme, it may be thought, might also have been 
superseded, by preventing the fall of man, so that he should 
not have stood in need of a redeemer at all.']- 


♦ C hap, 2. 


( Cha^. 5* 
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As to objections against the wisdom and goodness of 
Christianity, the same answer may be applied to them as 
was to the like objections against the constitution of nature. 
For here also Christianity is a scheme, or economy, com¬ 
posed of various parts, forming a whole; in which scheme 
means ore used for the accomplishing of ends; and which is 
conducted, by general laws: of all of which we know as little 
as we do of the constitution of nature. And the seeming 
want of wisdom or goodness in this system, is to be ascribed 
to the same cause as the like appearances of defects in the 
natural system—our inability to discern the whole scheme, 
and our ignorance of the relation of those parts which are 
discernible to others beyond our view. 

The objections against Christianity, as a n}atter of fact, 
and against the wisdom and goodness of it, having been 
obviated together, the chief of them are now to be con¬ 
sidered distinctly. One of these, which is levelled against 
the entire system itself, is of this sort: the restoration of 
mankind, represented in Scripture as the great design of 
the gospel, is described as requiring a long series of means, 
and persons, and dispensations, before it can be bronglit 
to its completion; whereas, the whole ought to have been 
effected at once. Now, everything we see in the course of 
nature shows the folly of this objection: for, in the natural 
course of Providence, ends are brought about by means, not 
, operjfting immediately and at once, but deliberately and in 
a way of progression; one thing being subservient to 
another, this to soinew'hat farther. The change of seasons, 
the ripening of fruits, the growth of vegetable and animal 
bodies, arc instances of this. And, therefore, that the same 
progressive method should be followed in the dispensation 
af Christianity, as is observed in the common dispensation 
of Providence, is a reasonable expectation, justified by the 
analogy of nature,* 

Another circumstance objected to in the Christian scheme, 


* Cliap 1«. 
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is the appointment of a mediator, and the saving of the 
world through him. But the visible government of God 
being actually administered in this way, or by the mediation 
and instrumentality of others, there can be no general pre¬ 
sumption against an appointment of this kind, against his 
invisible government being exercised in the same manner. 
We have seen already, tliat Tvith regard to ourselves, this 
visible government is carried on by rewards and punish¬ 
ments : for happiness and misery are the consequences of 
our own actions, considered as virtuous and vicious; and 
these consequences we arc enabled to foresee. It might 
have been imagined, before consulting experience, that after 
we had rendered ourselves liable to misery by our own ill 
conduct, sorrow for what was past, and behaving well for 
the future, would alone and of themselves, have exempted 
us from deserved punishment, and restored us to the divine 
favour. But the fact is otherwise; and real reformation is 
often found to bo of no avail, so ais to secure the criminal 
from poverty, sickness, infamy, and death, the never-failing 
attendants on vice and extravagance, exceeding a certain 
degree. By the course of nature, then, it appears, God does 
not always pardon a sinner on his repentance. Yet there 
is provision made, even in nature, that .the miseries which 
men bring on themselves by unlawful indulgences may, in 
many cases, be mitigated, and in some removed; partly by 
extraordinary exertions of the offender himself, but more 
especially and frequently by the intervention of others, who 
voluntarily, and from motives of compassion, submit to 
labour and sorrow, such as produce long and lasting incon¬ 
veniences to themselves, as the means of rescuing another 
from the wretched effects of former imprudences. Vicarious 
punishment, therefore, or one person’s sufferings contri¬ 
buting to tlie relief of another, is a providential disposition 
in the econoTTij'^ of nature; and it ought not to be matter of 
surprise, if by a method analogous to this we be redeemed 
from sin and misery, in the economy of grace. That 
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mankind at present are in a state of degradation, different 
from that in which they were originally created, is the very 
ground of the Christian revelation as contained in the 
Scriptures. Whether we acquiesce in the account, that our 
being placed in such a state is owing to the crime of our 
first parents, or choose to ascribe it to any other cause, it 
makes no diiference as to our condition; the vice and 
unhappiness of the world are still there, notwithstanding all 
our suppositions; nor is it Christianity that hath put us into 
this state. We learn also from the same Scriptures, what 
experience and the use of expiatory sacrifices from the most 
early times might have taught us, that repentance alone is 
not sufficient to prevent the fatal consequences of past 
transgressions; but that there is still room for mercy, and 
that repentance shall be available, though not of itself, yet 
through the mediation of a divine person, the Messiah; who 
from the sublimcst principles of compassion, when we were 

dead in trespasses and sins,” Ephes. ii, 1, suffered and 
died, tjie innocent for the guilty, the just for the unjust,'* 
1 Pet. iii. 18, that we “ might have redemption through his 
blood, even the forgiveness of sins,’* Col. i. 14. In what 
way the death of Christ W'as of that efficacy it is said to be, 
in procuring the reconciliation of sinners, the Scriptures liave 
not explained: it is enough that the doctrine is revealed; 
that it is not contrary to any truths which reason and 
experience teach us; and that it accords in perfect harmony 
wiln the usual method of the divine conduct in the govern- 
ment of the world.* 

Again, it hath been said, that if the Christian revelation 
w^ere true, it must have been universal, and could not have 
been left upon doubtful eridcnce. But God, in his natural 
providence, dispenses his gifts in great variety, not only 
among creatures of the same species, but to the same 
individuals also at different times. Had the Christian 
revelation been universal at first, yet from the diversity of 

* Chap. 5. 
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men’s abilities, both of mind and body, their various means 
of improvement, and other external advantages, some per-- 
sons must soon, have been in a situation, with respect to re¬ 
ligious knowledge, much superior to that of others, as much 
perhaps as they are at present: and all men will be equi¬ 
tably dealt with at last; and to whom little is given, of him 
little will be required. Then, as to the evidence nf religion 
being left doubtful, difficulties of this sort, like difficulties in 
practice, afford scope and opportunity for a virtuous exer¬ 
cise of the understanding, and dispose the mind to acquiesce 
and rest satisfied with any evidence that is real. In the 
daily commerce of life men are obliged to act upon great 
uncertainties with regard to success in their temporal pur¬ 
suits; and the case with regard to religion is parallel. 
However, though religion be not intuitively true, the proofs 
of it which we have are amply sufficient in reason to induce 
us to embrace it; and dissatisfaction with those proofs may 
possibly be men’s own fault.* 

Nothing remains but to attend to the positive evidence 
there is for the truth of Christianity. Now, besides its di¬ 
rect and fundamental proofs, which are miracles and pro¬ 
phecies, there arc many collateral circumstances, which 
may be united into one view, and all together may be con¬ 
sidered as making up one argument. In this w;ay of treat¬ 
ing the subject, the revelation, whether real or otherwise, 
may be supposed to he wholly historical: the genenil design 
of which appears to be, to give an account of the condition 
of religion, and its professors, with a concise narration of 
the political state of things, as far as religion is affected by 
it, during a great length of time, near six thousand years of 
which are already past. More particularly, it comprehends 
an account of God’s entering into covenant with one nation, 
the Jews, that he would be their God, and that they should 
be his people; of his often interposing in their aiEairs;.< 
giving them tlie promise, and aften^'ards the possession 


• Cbap. 6, 
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of a flourishing country; assuring them of the gi*eatest 
national prosperity, in case of their obedience, and threat¬ 
ening the severest national punishment, in case they forsook 
him, and joined in the idolatry of their pagan neigjibours. 
It contains also a prediction of a particular person, to appear 
in the,fulness of time, in whom all the promises of God to 
the Jews were to be fulfille^d: and it relates, that at the time 
expected, a person did actually appear, assuming to be the 
Saviour foretold; that he worked various miracles among 
them in confirmation of his divine authority; and, as was 
foretold also, was rejected and put to death by the very 
people who had long desired and waited for his coming: 
but that his religion, in spite of all ojiposition, was esta¬ 
blished in the world by his disciples, invested with super¬ 
natural powers for that purpose; of the fate and fortunes 
of which religion there is a prophetical description, carried 
down to the end of time. Let any one now, after reading 
the above history, and not knowing whether the whole 
were not a fiction, be supposed to ask, whether all that is 
here related be true? and, instead of a direct answer, let 
him be informed of the several acknowledged facts which 
are found to correspond to it in real life, and then let him 
compare the history and facts logetlier, and observe the 
astonishing coincidence of both; such a joint review must 
appear to him of very great weight, and to amount to 
evidence somewhat more than liunuiii. And unless the 
wlfole series, and every particular circumstance contained 
in it can be thought to have arisen from accident, the truth 
of Christianity is proved.* 

♦ Chap. 7. To the Analogy are subjoined two Dissertations, both 
originally inserted in tHe body of the work. One on Personal Iden¬ 
tity, in which are contained some strictures on Mr. Locke, who asserts 
that consciousness makes or constitutes personal identity, whereas, as 
our author observes, consciousness n)akes only personality, or is ne¬ 
cessary to the idea of a person, t. e. a thinking intelligent being, but 
presupposes, and therefore cannot constitute, personal identity; just as 
knowledge presupposes truth, but does not constitute it Conscious¬ 
ness of past actions does indeed show us the identity of ourselves, or 
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The view here given of the moral and religious systems 
of Bishop Butler, it will immediately be perceived, is 
chiefly intended for younger students, especially for stu¬ 
dents in divinity; to whom it is hoped it may he of use, 
so as to encourage them to peruse, with proper diligence, 
the original works of the author himself, For it may be 
necessary to observe, that neither of the volumes of this 
excellent Prelate arc addressed to those who read for 
amusement, or curiosity, or to get rid of time. All sub¬ 
jects are not to be comprehended with the same ease; 
and morality and religion, when treated as sciences, each 
accompanied with difiiculties of its own, can neither of 
them be understood as they ought, without a very pecu¬ 
liar attention. But morality and religion are not merely 
to be studied as sciences, or as being speculatively true; 
tliey are to be regarded in another and higher light, as 
the rule of life and manners, as containing authoritative 
directions by which to regulate our faith and piactiee. 
And in this view, the infinite importance of them consi¬ 
dered, it cen never he an indifferent liiattcr whether they 
be received or rejected: for both claim to be the voice 
of God; and whether they be so or not, cannot be known 
till their claims be impartially examined. If they indeed 
come from him, we are bound to conform to them at our 
peril: nor is it left to our choice, whether we will submit 
to the obligations they impose upon us or not; for sub¬ 
mit to them we must, in such a sense, as to incur the pu¬ 
nishments denounced by both against wilful disobedience 
to their injunctions. 

gives us a certain assurance that we are the same persons or living 
agents now, which we were at the time to which our remembrance can 
look back; but still we should be the same persons as we were, though 
this consciousness of what is past were wanting, though all that had 
been done by us formerly were forgotten; unless it be true that no 
person has existed a single moment beyond what he can remember. 
The other dissertation is On the Nature of Virtue, which properly 
belongs to the moral system of our author, already explained. 
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The. following lines, by way of epitaph, were written soon after the 
Bishop’s decease, and inserted in Webb’s Collection of Epitaphs, 
vol. i p. 97. 

Beneath this marble Butler lies entomb’d; 

Who, with a soul inflamed by love divine, 

His life in presence of his God consumed, 

Like the bright lamps before the holy shrine. 

ITia aspect pleasing, mind with learning fraught; 

His eloquence was like a chain of gold, 

That the wild passions of mankind controll’d. 

Merit, wherever to be found he sought: 

Desire of transient riches he had none; 

These he with bounteous hand did well dispense, 

Bent to fulfil the ends of Providence, 

His heart still fix’d on an immortal crown. 

'His heart a mirror was of purest kind, 

Where the bright image of his Maker shined; 

Beflectiiig faithful to the throne above 
The irradiant glories of the Mystic Dove. 

N.B.—Bishop Butler was born at Wantage in Berkshire, A. n. 
1G92; died July ](>, 1752, ietatis 60. On a flat marble stone, in 
Bristol Cathedral, where his remains were interred, is the following 
inscription: 

H. S. 

Heverendus admodum in Christo Pater 
JOSEPHUS BUTLEll, LL.D. 

Hujusce primo Diceceseos 
Deinde Dunclmcnsis Episcopus, 

Qualis qiiantusq.; Vii* erat 
Sua libentissiinb agnovit a*tas: 

Et si quid Prcesuli aut Scrip tori ad famam valnU 
Mens altissima, 

Ingenii pcrspicacis et subacti Vis, 

Animusq.: pius, simplex, candidus, liberalis, 

Mortui baud facile cvanescet raemoria. 

Obiit '*}athouii£ 16 Kalend. Julii, 

A. D. 1752. 

Annofi natus 60. 
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Probable evidence ivS essentially distinguished from demon^ 
strative by this, that it admits of degrees, and of all variety 
of tliem, from the highest moral certainty to the very lowest 
presumption. We cannot indeed say a thing is probably 
true upon one very slight presumption for it; because, as 
there may be probabilities on both sides of a question, there 
may be some against it; and though there be not, yet a 
slight presumption does not beget that degree of conviction, 
which is implied in saying a thing is probably true. But 

that the slightest possible presumption is of the nature of a 
probability, appears from hence, that such low presumption, 
often repeated, w'ill amount even to moral'certainty. Thus, 
a man’s having observed the ebb and flow of the tide to-day, 
atlbrds some sort of presumption, though the lowest 
imaginable, that it may happen again to-morrow; but the 
observation of this event for so many days, and months, 
and ages together, as it has been observed by mankind, 
gives us a full assurance that it will. 

That which chiefly constitutes is expressed In 

the word likely^ i. e. like some truth* or true event; like 
it, hi itself, in its evidence, in some more or fewer of its 
circumstances. For when we determine a thing to be 
probably true, suppose that an event has or will come to 
pass, it is from the mind's remarking in it a likeness to some 
other event, which we have observed has come to pass. 
And this observation forms, in numberless daily instances, 


• Verisimile. 
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a presumption, opinion, or full conviction, that such event 
has or will come to pass; according as the observation is, 
that the like event has sometimes, most commonly, or always, 
80 far as our observation reaches, come to pass at like 
distances of time, or place, or upon like occasions. Hence 
arises the belief, that a child, if it lives twenty years, wdll 
grow up to the stature and strength of a man ; tliat food will 
contribute to the preservation of its life, and the want of it 
for such a number of days be its certain destruction. So, 
likewise, the rule and measure of our hopes and fears con- 
cerning the sufecess of our pursuits; our expectations that 
others will act so and ,so in such circumstances; and our 
judgment that such actions proceed from such principles;— 
all these rely upon our having observed tlie like to what we 
hope, fear, expect, judge; 1 say, upon our having observed 
the like, either with respect to others or ourselves. And 
thus, w^hereas the, prince,* w^ho had always lived in a warm 
climate, naturally concluded, hi the way of analogy, that 

there was no such thing as water becoming hard, because 
he had always observed it to bo fluid and yielding; we, on 
the contrary, from analogy, conclude, that there is no pre¬ 
sumption at all against tins; that it is supposable tliere may 
be frost in England any given clay in January next; pro¬ 
bable, that there will on some day of the month; aiid tliat 
there is a moral certainty, i. e, ground for an expectation, 
without any doubt of it, in some part or other of the winter. 

Probable evidence, in its very nature, affords hut an 
imperfect kind of information, and is to be considered as 
^lative only to beings of limited capacities. For notliing 
which is the possible object of knowledge, whether past, 
present, or future, can be probable to an infinite Intelli¬ 
gence ; since it cannot but be discerned absolutely as it is 
in itself, certainly true, or certainly false. But to us, pro¬ 
bability is the very guide of life. 


* The story is told by Mr. Locke, in the chapter of Probability. 
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From these things it follows, that Jn questions of 
cuity, or such as are thought so, where mbre satisfactory ^ 
evidence cannot be had, or is not'seen, if the result of 
examination be, that there appears, upon th|^ whole, any 
the lowest presumption on one side, and none on the other, 
or a greater presumption on one side, though in the lowest 
greater, this determines the question, even in matters 
of speculation; and in matters of practice will lay us under 
an absolute and formal obligation, ib point of prudence and 
of interest, to act upon that presumption, or low probability, 
though it be so low as to leave the itiind in very great 
doubt which is the truth. For surely a man is as really 
bound in prudence to do what upon the whole appeara, 
according to the best of his judgment, to be for his happiness, 
as what he certainly knows to be so. Nay, further, in 
questions of great consequence, a reasonable man will think 
it concerns him to remark lower probabilities and presump¬ 
tions than these; such as amount tO‘no more than showing 
one side of a question to be as supposable and credible as 
the other; nay, such as but amount to much less even than 
this. For numberless instances might be mentioned, respect¬ 
ing the common pursuits of life, where a man would be’ 
thought, in a literal sense, distracted, who would not act, 
and with great application too, not only upon an even 
chance, but upon much less, and where the probability^ or 
chance was greatly against his succeeding.* 

It is not my design to inquire Airther into the natme, 
the foundation, and measure of probability; or whence it 
proceeds, that Ukeness should beget that presumption, 
opinion, and full conviction, which the human mind is 
formed to receive from it, and which it does necessarily 
produce in every one; or to guard against the errors to 
which reasoning from analogy is liable. This belong!^ to 
the subject of logic, and is a part of that subject which nas 

• Sec C'liap. 6. Part ii, 
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not yet been tboroughly considered. Indeed, I shall not 
take upon me to say, how far the extent, compass, and force 
of analogical reasoning, can be reduced to general heads and 
rules, and the whole be formed into a system. But though 
so little in this way has been attempted by those who have 
treated of our intellectual powers, and the exercise of them, 
this does not hinder but that wp may be, as 'we un<3[uestion- 
ably are, assured, that analogy is of weight, in various 
degrees, towards determining our judgment, and our practice. 
Nor does it in any way cease to be of weight in those cases, 
because persons, either given to dispute, or who require 
things to be stated with greater exactness than our facilities 
appear to admit of in practical matters, may find other cases, 
in*which it is not easy to say, whether it be, or be not, of 
any weight; or instances of seeming analogies, which are 
really of none. It is enough to the present purpose to 
observe, that this general way of arguing is evidently natural, 
just, and conclusivo- For there is no man can make u 
question but that the sun will rise to-morrow, and be m cn, 
where it is seen at all, in the figure of a circle, and not in 
that of a square. 

Hence, namely, from analogical reasoning, Origen*has 
witli singular sagacity observed, that “ he who believes the 
Scripture to have proceeded from him who is the Author 
of nature, may well expect to find the same sort of diffi¬ 
culties in it as are found in the constitution of nature/* 
AnS, in a like way of reflection, it may be added, that he 
who denies the Scripture to have been from God, upon 
account of those diilicultios, may, for the very same reason, 
deny the world to have been formed by him. On the 
other hand, if there- be an analogy, or likeness, between 
that system of things and dispensation of Providence which 

* X/nj /leU'Toi yc rou aircif rrapa^e^afjievou rov Trrttrapros rov tcocTfitnf 
ravras ras ypa<pas Treireifffioi, ori o<ra vcpi ttjs KTtaews anavra 
Cfnowri rov repi avrijs Koyopf ravja «ai ir€p* rup ypatpeoy, PhilocaL 
p. 2^. ed. Cant, 
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revelation informs us of, and that system of'things and 
dispensation of Providence which experience, together with 
reason, informs us of, t. e. the known course of nature; this 
is a presumption, that they have both the same author and 
cause; at least so far as to answer objections against the 
former’s being from God, drawn from anything which is 
anulogical or similar to what is in the latter, which is 
acknowledged to be from hiin; for an Author of nature is 
here supposed. 

Forming our notions of the constitution and govenipient 
of the world upon reasoning, without foundation for the 
principles wliicli we assume, whetlier from the attributes 
of God or anything else, is buildingf a world upon 
hypothesis, like Descartes, Forming our notions upon 
reasoning from principles which are certain, but applied to 
cases to which we have no ground to apply them, (like 
those who explain the structure of the human body, and 
the nature of diseases and medicines, from mere mathema¬ 
tics, 'without sufficient data^ is un error much akin to 
the former; since what is assumed, in’order to make the 
reasoning applicable, is hypothesiw But it must be allowed 
just, to join abstract reasonings with the observation 
of facts, and argue from such facts as are known, to others 
that arc like them; from that part of the divine govern¬ 
ment over intelligent creatures which comes under our 
view, to that larger and more general government over 
them which is beyond it; and, from what is present, to 
collect what is likely, credible, or not incredible, will be 
hereafter- 

Tliis method, then, of concluding and determining being 
practical, and what, if we will act at all, we cannot but act 
upon in the common pursuits of life; being evidently con* 
elusive, in various degrees, proportionable to the degree 
and exactness of the whole analogy or likeness; and heaving 
so great authority for its introduction into the subject of 
religion, even re»saled religion—^my design is to apply it 

b 2 
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to that subject in general, both natural and revealed; 
taking for proved, that there is an intelligent Author of 
nature, and natural Governor of the world. For as there is 
no presumptibn against this prior to the proof of it, so it has 
been often proved with accumulated evidence—^from this 
argument of analogy and final causes; from abstract reason¬ 
ings ; from the most ancient ^edition and testimony; and 
from the general consent of mankind. JN'or does it appear, 
so far as I can find, to be defied by the generality of those 
who profess themselves dissatisfied with the evidence of 
religion. 

As there are some who, instead of thus attending to what 
is in fiu:t the constitution of nature, form their notions of 
God’s government upon hypothesis'; so there are others 
who indulge themselves in vain and idle speculations, how 
the world might possibly have been framed otherwise than 
it is; and upon supposition that things might, in imagining 
that they should, have been disposed and carried on after 
a better model than what appears in the present disposition 
and conduct of them. Suppose, now, a person of such a 
turn of mind to go on with his reveries, till he had at length 
fixed upon some particular plan of nature, as appearing to 
him fee best—one shall scarce be thought guDty of detrac¬ 
tion i^ainst human understanding, if one should say, even 
beforehand, that tlie plan which this speculative person 
would fix upon, tliough be were the wisest of the sons of 
probably would not be the very best, even according 
(0 own notions of heat; whether he thojight that to he 
which afforded occasions and motives for the exercise 
of the greatest virtue, or which was productive of the great¬ 
est happiness, or th^t these two were necessarily connected, 
and run up into one aiid the same plan. However, it may 
not be amiss, once for all, to see what would be the amount 
of these emendations and imaginary improvements upon 
the system of nature, or how far they would mislead, us. 
Aud it seems feere could be no Upping, till we came to 
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some such conclusions as these;—That all cteatures 
should at first be made as perfect and as happy as they 
were capable of ever being: that nothing, to be sure, of 
hazard or danger should be jiut upon them to do^; some 
indolent persons would perhaps think, notliing at all; or, 
certainly, that effectual care should be taken, that they 
should, whether necessarily or not, yet eventually and in 
fact, always do what was right and most conducive to hap¬ 
piness—which would he thought easy for infinite power to 
effect, cither by not giving them any principles which 
would endanger their going wrong, or by laying the right 
motive of action, in every instance, before their minds 
continually, in so strong a manner as would never fail of 
inducing them to act conformably to it: and that the whole 
method of government by punishments should be rejected 
as absurd; as an awkward round-about method of cairying 
things on; nay, as contrary to a principal purpose for 
wliich it would be supposed creatures were made, namely, 
happiness. 

Now, without considering what is to be said in particular 
to the several parts of this train of folly and extravagance, 
what has been above intimated is a full, direct, genei’al 
answer to it, namely, that we may see beforehand that we 
have not faculties for this kind of speculation. For though 
it be admitted that, from the first principles of onr nature, 
we unavoidably judge or determine some ends to he abso¬ 
lutely in themselves preferable to others, and that the ehds 
now mentioned, or, if they run up into one, that this one is 
absolutely the best, and consequently that we must conclude 
the ultimate end designed, in>the constitution qf nature and 
conduct of Providence, is the most virtue and happiness 
possible; yet we are far from being able to judge what 
particular disposition of things would be most friendly and' 
(tssistant tu virtue, or what means might be absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to produce the most happiness in a system of such 
oxtmu. as OUT own world may be, taking in all that is past 
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and to comei though we should suppose it detached from 
the whole of things. Indeed, we are so far from being 
able to judge of this, that we are not judges what may 
be the necessary means of raising and conducting one per¬ 
son to the highest perfection - and happiness of his nature. 
Nay, even in the little affairs of tlie present, life, we find 
men of dilFcrcnt educations and ranks are not competent 
judges of the conduct of each other. Our whole nature 
leads us to ascribe all moral perfection to God, and to deny 
all imperfection of him. And this will for ever be a prac¬ 
tical proof of his moral character, to such as will consider 
what a practical proof is, because it is the voice of God 
speaking in us. And from hence we conclude, that virtue 
must he the happiness, and vice the misery, of every crea¬ 
ture; and that regularity, and order, and right, cannot but 
prevail filially, in a universe under his government. But 
we are in no sort judges what are the necessary means of 
accomplishing this end. 

Let us then, instead of that idle and not very innti^fent 
employment of forming imaginary models of a world, and 
schemes of governing it, turn oiir thoughts to what wc ex¬ 
perience to be the conduct of nature with respect to intel¬ 
ligent creatures; which may be resolved into general laws 
or rules of administration, in the same way as many of the 
laws of nature, respecting inanimate matter, may be col¬ 
lected from, experiments. And let us compare the known 
constitution and course of things witli what is said to be the 
moral system of nature; the acknowledged dispensations of 
Providence, or timt government which we find ourselves 
under, with what religion teaches us to believe and expect; 
and see whether they are not analogous, and of a piece. 
And upon such a comparison it will, I think, be found 
that they are very much so; that both may be traced up to 
the same general laws, and resolved into the same princi¬ 
ples of divine conduct. 

The analogy heVe proposed to be considered is of pretty 
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iarge extent, and consists of several parts; in some more, 
in others less exact. In some few instances, perhaps, it 
may amount to a real practical proof, in others not so; 
yet in these it is a confirmation of what is proved other- 
ways- It will undeniably show, what too many want to 
have shown them, that the system of religion, both natural 
qnd revealed, considered only as a system, and prior to the 
proof of it, is not a subject of ridicule, unless that of nature 
be so too. And it will afford an answer to almost all objec¬ 
tions to the system both of natural and of reyealed religion, 
though not perhaps an answer in so great a degree, yet in 
a very considerable degree an answer, to (he objections 
against the evidence of it; for, objections against a proof, 
and objections against what is said to be proved, the reader 
will observe, are different things. 

Now, the Divine government of the world, implied in the 
notion of religion in general, and of Christianity, contains 
in it, that mankind is appointed to live in a future state 
that there every one shall be rewarded or punishedf— 
rewarded or punished, respectively, for all that behaviour 
here which wc comprehend under the words virtuous or 
vicious, morally good or evil;J that our present life is a 
prol)ation, a state of trial,§ and of discipline,H for that future 
one, notwithstanding the objections which men may fancy 
they have, from notions of necessity, against there being any 
such moral plan as this at all;^ and whatever objections 
may appear to lie against the wivsdom and goodness of itj'feis 
it stands so imperfectly made known to us at present:** 
that this world being in a state of apostacy and wickedness, 
and consequently of ruin, and the sense both of their con* 
dition and d.uty being greatly corrupted amongst men, this 
gave occasion for an additional dispensation of Providence, 
of the utmost importance,ff proved by miracles,but 

f Chap. 2. 

II Chap. 5. 
ii* Part ii. chap. 1. 


* Chap. 1. 
$ Cha|h 4. 
^ Chap. 7; 


J Chap. 3. 
1[ t. 
t% Chap. 2a 
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eontkitiulg in it many things appearing to us strangei and 
;i|C^^to hafe been expected a dispensation of Providence, 

is a scheme or system of things,f carried on by the 
mediation of a divine person, the Messiah, in order to the 
recovery of the world ;J yet not revealed to all men, nor 
proved with the strongest possible evidence to all those to 
whom it is revealed; but only to such a part of mankind, 
and with such particular evidence, as the wisdom of God 
thought fit-§ The design, then, of the following Treatise 
will be tb show, that the several parts principally objected 
against in this moral and Christian dispensation, including 
its scheme, its publication, and tlie proof which God has 
afforded us of its truth—that the particular parts principally 
objected against in this whole dispensation—are analogous 
to what ^otperienced in the constitution and course of 
nature, or providence: that the chief objections themselves, 
which are alleged against the former, are no other than 
what may be alleged with like justness against the latter, 
where they arc found in fact to be inconclusive; and that 
tins ailment, from analogy, is in general unanswerable, 
and undoubtedly of weight on the side of religion, || not¬ 
withstanding the objections which may seem to lie against 
it, and the real ground which there may be for diflerence of 
opinion as to the particular degree of weight w^hich is to be 
laid upon it. This is a general accefent of what may he 
looked for in the following Treatise. And I shall begin it 
w|th that which is the foundation of all our hopes and of 
idl our fears—all our hopes and fears which are of any con¬ 
sideration—I mean, a future life. 

» Part li. cliap. 3. r Cliap. 4. ; Cliiip. ^ 

{ Chap. 7. li Chap, a 
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PART I. 

OF NATURAL RELIGION. 


CHAPTER I. 

Of a Future Life, 

Strancje difficulties have been raised by some concerning 
personal identity, or the sameness of living agents, implied 
in the notion of our existing now and hereafter, or in any 
two successive moments; which whoever thinks it worth 
while may see considered in the first Dissertation at the 
end of this Treatise. But, without regard to any of them 
here, let us consider what the analogy of nature, and the 
several changes which we have undergone, and tho^e which 
we know we may undergo without being destroyed, suggest, 
as to the effect which death may, or may not, have upoh 
us; and whether it be not from thence probable, that we 
may survive this change, and exist in a fiiture state of life 
and perception. 

I. From our being bom into the present world in the 
helpless imperfect state of infancy, and having arrived from 
thence to mature age, we find it to be a general law of 
nature in our own species, that the same creatures, the 
same individuals, should exist in degrees of life and per¬ 
ception, with capacities of action, of enjoyment, and suffer-* 
ing, in one period of their being, greatly different from 
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,&'ote^pf^ted them in another period of it- And in 
ofiwSr, iareatnres the same law holds: for the difference of 
jJJwtiir jCapacitics and states of life at their birth (to go no 
iiglier) and in maturity; the change of worms into flics, 
and the vast enlargement of their locomotive powers hy 
such change; and birds and insects bursting the shell, their 
habitation, and by tins means entering into a new world, 
.furnished with new accommodations for them, and linding 
a new sphere of action fjssigned them; these arc instances 
of this general law of nature. Tluis all the various and 
wonderful transformations of animals are to he taken into 
consideration here. But the stales of life in which w e our¬ 
selves existed formerly, in the w^omb and in our infancy, 
are almost as different from our present, in mature age, Jis 
it is possible to conceive any two states or (h^grees of life 
can be. Therefore, that we are to exist hereafter in a stale 
as different (suppose) from our present, as this is froni our 
former, is but according to tlic analogy of nafurc; accord¬ 
ing to a natural order or appointment of the very same 
kind wltli wiiat we have abeady experienced. 

II. We know we are endued with capacities of action, 
of happiness, and misery; for we are conscious of acting, 
of enjoying pleasure, and suffering pain. Kow, that we 
have these powers and capacities before death, is a pre- 
«umptio» tliat we shall retain them through and after death; 
indeed, a probability of it abundantly sufficient to act upon, 
unless there some positive reason to think that death is 
the destniction of those living powers; because there is in 
every case a probability, that all things will continue as \\c 
experience tlicy are, in all respects, except those in which 
we have some reason to think they will he altered. This 
is that kind* of presumption or probability from analogy, 
expressed in the very word continuance, which seems our 
only natural reason for believing the course of the world 

* I say kind of presumption or probability; for I do not mean to 
affirm, tliat there is the same degree of conviction that our living 
powers will continue after death, as there is, tliat our substewijGea will. 
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will continue to-morrow, as it lias done so far as our expe¬ 
rience or knowledge of history can carry us hack. Nay, 
it seems out only reason for believing, that any one sub¬ 
stance now existing will continue to exist a moment longer 
—tlie Self-existent substance only excepted. Thus, if men 
were assured that the unknown event, death, was not the 
de^tjuction of our faculties of perception and of action, 
tlnn*c would be no apprehension that any other power or 
event, unconnected \vith tins of death, would destroy these 
faculties just at the instant of each creature’s death; and 
therefore no dcuibt but tliat they would remain after it: 
which shows the high ])robability that our living powers 
wili continue afier d(‘ath, unless there be some ground to 
think that death is their destruction.’'^ For if it W'Ould be 
in a maimer certain tiiat we sliould survive death, provided 
it were certain that death would not be our destruction, it 
must be highly probiible w'e shall survive it, if there he no 
grce.ind to tliink death will ho our destruction. 

Now, though I think it must be acknowledged, tlmt, 
j)rior the nauiral and moral proofs of a future life, com- 
jucuil}’ insisted upon, tliere would arise a general coufused 
Mispieion, that in llie great slujck and alteration wiiicb we 
sliall lijulergo by death, >ve, /. a. our living powers, might 
b(^ wliolly destroyed; yet even prior to those proofs, there 
is leally no particular distinct ground or reason for this 
ap})rehcnsioii at all, so far as 1 can find. If there be, it 

* ]"^(>^trnclion of living pov^ers, is a manner of expression unav(3(H* 
ably I'lnbiguoiis; ami may sii^nify oiiher the dpsiruciion of a Imrtg 
us ikai Iha same livhtg beivg shall bv incapable of ever per- 
cv'tnuf/ or acting again at alli or, the desttruvlion of thoee means and 
tjtsh'umcnis hg which it is capable of its present life^ of Us present 
slate of perception aatl of aciloji It is here used in tbe forijicr sense. 
^Vheii it is; list'd in tht- latter, the epithet present is added. The loss 
of a man’s eye is a destruction of living powers in llie latter sense; 
but we have no reason to think the destruction of living powers in the 
former sense to be ))oss)ble. We have no more reason to think a 
being endued witli livin^r powers ever loses them during its whole 
existence, than to believe that a stone ever acquires them. 

‘ B 2 
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must arise either from the reason of the thing, or from the 
analogy of nature. 

But we cannot argue from the reason of the thing, that 
death is the destruction of living agents, because we know 
not at all what death is in itself; but only some of its 
effects, such as the dissolution of flesh, skin, and bones; 
and these effects do in no wise appear to imply the destruc¬ 
tion of a living agent. And besides, as we are greatly in 
Uhe dark upon what the exercise of our living powers 
depends, so we are wholly ignorant what the powers them¬ 
selves depend Upon;—the powers themselves, as distin¬ 
guished, not only from their actual exercise, hut alsa from 
the present capacity of exercising them; and as opposed to 
their destruction: for sleep, or however a swoon, shows us, 
not only that these powers exist when they are not exer¬ 
cised, as the passive power of motion does in inanimate 
matter; hut shows also that they exist when there is no 
present capacity of exercising them; or that the capacities 
of exercising them for the present, as well as the actual 
exe^iSse of them, may he suspended, and yet the powers 
themselves remain undestroyed. Since, then, we know 
not at all upon what the existence ^ of our living powers 
depends, this shows further, there can be no probability 
. collected, from the reason of the thing, that death will be 
their destruction; because their existence may depend 
i^pon somewhat in no degree affected hy death; upon 
/somewhat quite out of the reach of this king of terrors. 
tBo that there is nothing more certain, than that the reason 
if the thing shows us no connexion between death and the 
destruction of living, agenta. Nor can we flud anything 
throughout the vihole analogy of nature, to afford us even 
the slightest presumption that animals .ever lose their living 
powers; much less, if it were possible, that they lose them 
by death; for we have no faculties wherewith to trace any 
beyond pr through it, so as to see what becomes of them. 
This event removes them from our view. It destroys the 
^ ^emsibU proof, which we had before their death, of their 
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being possessed of living powers, but does not appear to 
afford the least reason to believe that they are then, or by 
that event, deprived of them. 

And our knowing that they were possessed of these 
powers, up to the very period to which we have faculties 
capable of tracing them, is itself a probability^ of their 
retaining them beyond it. And this is confirmed, and a 
sensible credibility is given to it, by observing the very 
great and astonishing changes which we have experienced; 
so great, that our existence in another state of life, of 
perception and of action, will be but according to a method 
of providential conduct, tlie like to which has been already 
exercised even with regard to ourselves; according to a 
course of nature, the like to which we have already gone 
through. 

However, as one cannot but be greatly sensible how 
difficult it is to silence imagination enough to make the 
voice of reason even distinctly heard in this case; as we 
are accustmned, from our youth up, to indulge that forward 
delusive faculty, ever obtruding beyond its sphere; of some 
assistance, indeed, to apprehension, but the author of all 
error—as we plainly lose ourselves in gross and crude 
conceptions of things, taking for granted that we are 
acquainted with what indeed we are wholly ignorant of; 
it may be proper to consider the imaginary presumptions, 
tliat death will be our destruction, arising from these kinds 
of early and lasting prejudices; and to show how little tlfey 
can really amount to, even though we cannot wholly divest 
ourselves of them. And, 

I. All presumption of death’s being the destruction of 
living beings, must go upon supposition that they are 
compounded, and so discerptible. But since consciousness 
is a single and indivisible power, it should seem that the 
subject in which it resides must be so too. For, were the 
motion of any particle of matter absolutely one and indi¬ 
visible, so as that it should imply a contradiction to 
suppose pmrt of this motion to exist, and part not to exist. 
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t. tf. part of this matter to Tnove, and part to be at rest; 
then its power of motion would be indivisible; and so also 
wodld the subject in which the power inheres, namely, the 
particle of matter: for, if this could be divided into two, 
one part might be moved and the other at rest,* which is 
contrary to the supposition- In like manner it has been 
argued,^ and for anything appearing to the contrary, justly, 
that since the perception, or consciousness, which we have 
of our own existence is indivisible, so as that it is a con¬ 
tradiction to suppose one part of it should be here, and the 
other there; the perceptive power, or the power of con- 
sciousnessi is indivisible too; and, consequently, the sub¬ 
ject in which it resides, t- e, the conscious being- Now, 
upon supposition that the living agent each man calls 
himself is thus a single being, which tliere is at least no 
more difficulty in conceiving, than in conceiving it to be a 
compound, and of which there is the proof now mentioned, 
it follows, that our organized bodies are no more ourselves, 
or part of ourselves, than any other matter around us. 
And it is as easy to conceive how matter, which is no part 
of ourselves, may be appropriated to us in the manner 
which our present bodies are, as how we can receive 
impressions from, and have power over, any matter. It 
is as easy to conceive that we may exist out of bodies as in 
them; that we might have animated bodies of any other 
organs and senses wholly different from those now given 
us^ and that we may hereafter animate these same or new 
bodies variously modified and organized, as to conceive 
how we can animate such bodies as our present. And, 
lastly, fhe dissolution of all these several organized bodies, 
supposing ourselves to have successively animated them, 
wqjild have no niftre conceivable tendency to destroy the 
livmg beings, ourselves, or deprive us of Kving faculties, 
the faculties of peroeption and of action, than the disso¬ 
lution' of any foreign matter, wUch we are capable of 

* See Dr, Clarke’s Letter to Mr. Dodwell, and tlie Defences of U- 
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receiving impressions from, and making use of for the com¬ 
mon occasions of life. 

II. The simplicity and absolute oneness of a living agent 
cannot, indeed, from tlie nature of the thing, be properly 
proved by experimental observations. But as these fall in 
with the supposition of its unity, so they plainly lead us to 
conclude certainly, that our gross organized bodies with 
which we perceive the objects of sense, and with which we 
act, are no part of ourselves, and therefore show us, tliat 
we have no reason to believe their destruction to be ours; 
€ven without determining whether our living substances be 
material or immaterial. For we see by experience, that 
men may lose their limbs, their organs of sense, and even 
the greatest part of these bodies, and yet remain the same 
living agents. And persons can trace up the existence of 
themselves to a time when the bulk of their bodies was * 
extremely small, in comparison of wdiat it is in mature' 
age; and we cannot but think, that they might then have 
lost a considerable part that small body, and yet have 
remained the same living agents, as they may now lose 
great part of their present body, and remain so. And it is 
certain that the bodies of all animals are in a constant flux, 
from that never-ceasing attrition which there is in every 
part of them. Now, things of this kind unavoidably teach 
us to distinguish between these living agents, ourselves, 
and large quantities of matter, in which we are very nearly 
interested: since these may be alienated, and actually are 
in a daily course of succession, and changing their owners; 
whilst we are assured that each living agent remains one 
and the same permanent being.* And this general "obser¬ 
vation leads us on to the following ones. 

Firsts That we have no way of determining by expe¬ 
rience, what is the certain bulk of the living being eucli 
man calls himself; and yet, till it be determined that it is 
larger in bulk than the solid elementary particles of matter, 

* 


* See Dissertation 1. 
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^ch there is no ground to think any natural power can 
dissolve, there is no sort of reason to tMnk death to he the 
dissolution of it, of the living being, even though it should 
not be absolutely indiscerptible. 

Secondly^ From our being so nearly related to, and 
interested in, certain systems of matter, suppose our flesh 
and hones, and afterwards ceasing to he at all related to 
them, the living agents, ourselves, remaining all tliis while 
undestroyed, notwithstanding such alienation; and consc^ 
quently these systems of matter not being ourselves; it 
follows further, that we have no ground to conclude any 
other, suppose interTial systems of matter, to be the living 
agents ourselves, because we can have no ground to con* 

■ dude this, but from our relation to, and interest in, such 
other systems of matter; and therefore we can have nc 
^ reason to conclude what befalls those systems of matter at 
death, to be the destruction of the living agents. We have 
already, several times over, lost a great part or perhaps the 
whole of our body, according to certain common esta¬ 
blished laws of nature; yet we remain the same living 
agents: when we shall lose as great a part, or the whole, 
by another common established law of nature, death, why 
may we not also remain the same? That the alienation 
has bee^ gradual in one case, and in the other will he more 
at once, does not prove anything to the contrary. We 
have passed undestroyed through those many and great 
Involutions of inatter, so pecuKarly appropriated to our¬ 
selves ; why should we imagine d^ath will be so fatal to us? 
Nor can it be objected, that what is thus alienated, or lost, 
is no part of our original solid body, but only adventitious 
matter; because we may lose entire limbs, which must have 
contained man> solid parts and vessels of the original body: 
or if this he not admitted, we have no proof that any of 
these solid parts ^are dissolved or alienated by death; 
though, by the way, we are very nearly related to that 
extraneous or adventitious matter, whilst it continues united 
.to and distending the several parts of our solid bqd^« But, 
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after all, the relation a person bears to those parts of hia 
body to which he is the most nearly related, what does it 
appear to amount to but tliis, that the living agent and 
tliose parts of the body mutually affect each other? And 
the same thing—the same thing in kind though not in 
degree—may be said of all foreign matter which gives us 
ideas, and which we have any power over. From these 
reservations, the whole ground of the imagination is re¬ 
moved, that the dissolution of any matter is tlie destniction 
of a living agent, from the interest he once had in such 
matter. 

Thirdlyj If we consider our body somewhat more dis¬ 
tinctly, as made up of organs and instruments of perception 
and of motion, it will bring us to the same conclusion. 
Thus, the common optica^ experiments show, and even the 
observation how sight is assisted by glasses shows, that we 
see with our eyes in thr same sense as we see with glasses- 
Nor is there any reasc n to believe, that we see with them 
in any other sense- any other, I mean, which would lead 
us to think the eye itself a percipient. The like is to be 
said of hearing; and our feeling distant solid matter hy 
means of somewhat in our hand, seems an instance of the 
like kind, as to the subject we are considering. All these 
are instances of foreign matter, or such as is no part ol our 
body, being insfrumental in preparing objects for, and con¬ 
veying them to, the perceiving power, in a manner similar, 
or like to the manner in which our organs' of sense prepare 
and convey them- Both are, in a like way, instruments 
of our receiving such ideas from external objects, as the 
Author of nature appointed those external objects to be 
the occasions of exciting in us. However, glasses are 
evidently instances of this, namely of matter which is no 
part of our body, preparing objects for, and conveying tlietn 
towards, the perceiving power, in like manner as our bodily 
organs do. And if we see with our eyes only in the same 
manner as we do with glasses, the like may justly be con-- 
eluded, iBrom analogy, of all our other senses. It is 

h 8 
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intendod by anytliing here said to aifirm, that the whole 
apparatus of vision, or qf perception by any other of our 
senses, can be traced, tlirough all its steps, quite up to the 
living power of seeing, or perceiving; but that, so far as it 
can be traced by experimental observations, so far it appears 
that our organs of sense prepare and convey on objects, in 
order to their being perceived, in like manner as foreign 
matter does, without afiFording any shadow of appearance 
that they themselves perceive. And, that we have no 
reason to think our organs of sense percipients, is con¬ 
firmed by instances of persons losing some of them, the 
living beings themselves, theif former occupiers, remaining 
unimpaired. It is confirmed also by the experience of 
dreams; by which we find we are at present possessed of 
a latent, and what would otherwise be an unimagined 
unknown power of perceiving sensible objects, in as strong 
and lively a manner without our external organs of sense, 
as with them. 

So also with regard to our power of moving, or directing 
motion by will and choice: upon the destruction of a limb, 
this active power remains, as it evidently seems, unles¬ 
sened ; so as that the living being, who has suffered this loss, 
would be capable of moving as before, if it had another 
limb to move with. It can walk by the help of an arti¬ 
ficial leg, just as it can make use of a pole or a lever, to 
reach towards itself and to move tlungs beyond die length 
and the power of its natural arm: and this last it does in 
the same manner as it reaches and moves, with its natural 
arm, things nearer and of less weight. Nor is there so 
muck ^ as any appearance of our limbs being endued with 
a power of moving or directing themselves; though they 
are adapted, like tho several parts of a machine, to be 
the instruments of motion to each other; and some part^ 
ef the same limb, to be instruments of motion to other 
parts of it. 

' Thus, a man determines that he will look at such an 
q|ject through a microscope; or, being lame, suppose, that 
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he will walk to such a place with a staflT, a week hence. 
His eyes and his feet no more determine in these cases 
than the microscope and the staff. Nor is there any 
ground to think they any more put the determination in 
practice, or that his eyes are the seers, ot his feet the 
movers, in any other sense than as the microscope and the 
staff arc. Upon the whole, then, our organs of sense and 
our limbs are certainly instruments, which the living per¬ 
sons, ourselves, make use of to perceive and move with: 
there is not any probability that they are any more; nor, 
consequently, that we have any other kind of relation to 
them, than what we may have to any other foreign matter 
formed into instruments of perception and motion, suppose 
into a microscope or a staff (1 say, any other kind of rela¬ 
tion, for I am not speaking of the degree of it;) nor, con¬ 
sequently, is there any probability that the alienation or 
dissolution of these jnstruments is the destruction of the 
perceiving and moving agent. 

And thus our finding, that the dissolution of matter in 
which living beings were most nearly interested, is not their 
dissolution; and that the destruction of several of the 
organs and instruments of perception and of motion belong¬ 
ing to them is not their destruction; shows, demonstra¬ 
tively, that there is no ground to think that the dissolution 
of any other matter, or destruction of any other organs and 
instruments, will be the dissolution or destruction of living 
agents, from the like kind of ‘relation. And we have 
no reason to think we stand in any other kind of relation 
to anything which we find dissolved by death. 

But it is said, these observations are equally applicable 
to brutes; and it is thought an insuperable difficulty, that 
they should be immortal, and, by consequence, capable of 
everlasting happiness. Now, this manner of expression is 
both invidious and weak; but the thing intended by it ie 
really no difficulty at all, either in the way of natural or 
moral consideration. For, 1st, Suppose the invidious 
thing designed in such^ manner of expression were really 
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implied, as it is not in the least, in the natural immortality 
of brutes; namely, that they must arrive at great attain¬ 
ments, and become rational and moral agents; even this 
would be no difficulty, since we know not what latent 
powers and capacities they may be endued with. There 
Was^once, prior to experience, as great presumption against 
human creatures, as there is against the brute creatures, 
arriving at that degree of understanding which we have in 
mature age; for we can trace up our own existence to the 
same original with theirs. And we find it to be a general 
law of nature, that creatures endued with capacities of 
virtue and religion, should be placed in a condition of being 
in which they are altogether without the use of them for a 
considerable length of their duration, as in infancy and 
childhood; and great part of the human species go out of 
the present world before they come to the exercise of these 
capacities in,^y degree at all. But then, 2ndly, The 
natural immcrfP&lity of brutes does not in the least imply, 
that they are endued with any latent capacities of a rational 
or moral nature. And the economy of the universe might 
require that there should be living creatures without any 
capacities of this kind. And all difficulties, as to the 
manner how they are to be disposed of, are so apparently 
and wholly founded in our ignorance, that it is wonderful 
they should be insisted upon by any, but such as are weak 
enough to think they are acquainted with the whole system 
ofothings. There is, then, absolutely nothing at all in this 
objection, which is so rhetorically urged against the greatest 
part of the natural proofs or presumptions of the imnior- 
taditv of human minds; I say the greatest partfor it is 

less awlicable to the following observation, which is more 
peetdianto mankinds— 

* III. That as it is evident our present powers and capa¬ 
cities, of reason, memory, and affection, do not depend 
upon OUT gross body, in the manner in which perception 
by our org^s of sense does; so tliey do not appear to 
depend upon it at al} in any such manner as to give ground 
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to think, that the dissolution of this hody will he the 
destruction of these our present powers of reflection, as it 
will of our powers of sensation; or to give ground to con¬ 
clude even, that it wi]J be so much as a suspension of the 
former. 

Human creatures exist at present in two states of life 
and perception, greatly different from each oth^r; each of 
which has its own peculiar laws, and its own peculiar 
enjoyments and sufferings- When any of our senses are 
affected, or appetites gratified with the objects of them, 
we may be said to exist, or dive, in a state of sensation* 
When none of our senses are affected, or appetites gratified, 
and yet we perceive, and reason, and act, we may be said 
to exist, or live, in a state of reflection. Now it is by no 
means certain, that anything which is dissolved by death is 
any way necessary to the living being, in this its state of 
reflection, after ideas are gained. For tl^^ugh, from our 
present constitution and condition of bein^,^ our external 
0 -gans of sense are necessary for conveying in ideas to our 
reflecting powers, as carriages, and levers, and scaffolds are 
in architecture; yet, when these ideas are brought in, we 
are capable o^eflectiug in the most intense degree, and of 
enjoying tlie greatest pleasure, and feeling the greatest pain, 
by means of that reflection, without any assistance from our 
senses; and without any at all, which we know of, from 
tliat body which will be dissolved by death. 

It does not appear, then, that the relation of this grols 
body to the reflecting being is, in any degree, necessary to 
tliinking; to our intellectual enjoyments or sufferings; nor^ 
consequently, that the dissolution, or alienation, of the.for- 
iner by death, will be the destruction of those present 
powers, which render us capable of this state of reflection. 
Further, there are instances of mortal diseases which do 
not at all affect our present intellectual powers; and^thiil 
affords a presumption, that those diseases will not destroy 
these present powers. Indeed, from the observations made 
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abovci* it appears that there is no presumption, from their 
mutually affecting each other, that the dissolution of the 
body is the destruction of the living agent. And by the 
same reasoning it must appear, too, that there is no pre¬ 
sumption, from their mutually affecting each otlier, that 
the dissolution of the body is the destruction of our present 
reflecting powers ; but instances of their not affecting each 
other afford a presumption of the contrary. Instances of 
mortal diseases not impairing our present reflecting powers, 
evidently turn our thoughts even from imagining such 
diseases to be the destruction of them. Several things, 
indeed, greatly affect all our living powers, and at length 
suspend the exercise of them; as, for instance, drowsiness, 
increasing till it ends in sound sleep: and from hence we 
might have imagined it would destroy them, till we found 
by experience the weakness of this way of judging. But, 
in the diseases now mentioned, there is not so much as this 
shadow of probability, to lead us to any suclf conclusion as 
to the reflecting powers which we have at present; for in 
those diseases, persons the moment before death appear to 
be in the highest vigour of life. They discover appre¬ 
hension, memory, reason, all entire; with tffe utmost force 
of affection; sense of a character, of shame and honour; 
and the highest mental enjoyments and sufferings, even to 
the last gasp: and these surely prove even greater vigour 
of life than bodily strength does- Now, what pretence is 
Aere for thinking, that a progressive disease, when arrived 
to such a degree, I mean that degree which is mortal, will 
destroy those powers which were not impaired, which were 
not^ affected hy it, during its whole progress, quite up to 
that degree ? And if death, by diseases of this kind, is not 
the destruction o^’>our present reflecting powers, it will 
scarce be thought that death by any other means is. 

It is obvious that this general observation may be carried 


Pages 8, 9, 10. 
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on further. And there appears so little connexion between 
our bodily powers of sensationi and our present powers of 
reflection, that there is no "reason to conclude that death, 
which destroys the former, does so much as suspend the 
exercise of the latter, or interrupt our continuing to exist 
in the like state of reflection which we do now. For, sus¬ 
pension of reason, memory, and the affections which they 
excite, is no part of the idea of death, nor is implied in our 
notion of it. And our daily experiencing these powers to 
be exercised, without any assistance, that we know of, from 
those bodies which will be dissolved by death; and our 
finding often, that the exercise of them is so lively to the 
last;—these things afford a sensible apprehension, that 
death may not perhaps be so much as a discontinuance of 
the exercise of these powers, nor of the enjoyments and 
sufferings which it implies;* so that our posthumous life, 
whatever there may be in it additional to our present, yet 
may not be entirely beginning anew, but going on. Death 
may, in some sort, and in some respects, answer tu our 
birth, which is not a suspension of the faculties which we 
had before it, or a total change of the state of life in which 
we existed when in the womb, but a continuation of both, 
with such and speh great alterations. 

]^ay, for aught we know of ourselves, of our present life, 
and of death, death may immediately, in the natural course 
of things, put us into a higher and more enlarged state of 
life, as our birth does a state in which our capacities and 

* There are three distinct questions, relating to a future life, here 
considered:—Whether death be the destruction of living agents? if 
not, whether it be the destruction of their present powers of reflecQon, 
as it certainly is the destruction of their present powers of sensation? 
and, if not, whether it be the suspension, or discontinuance of the 
exercise of these present reflecting powers? Now, if there be no 
reason to believe the last, there will be, if that were possible, less for 
the next, and less still for the first 

t This, according to Strabo, was the opinion of the Brahmans; 
pofiiCety per yap ror pep euBoBe fitoPf wr op oKpnp Kvopepwp etvai top 
Se BayarePy yeyeaip eis top oprats ^lopy kcu rop evBaifiOPa rois tpiXoco* 
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sphere of perception, and of action, may be mucii greater 
than at present. For, ,as our relation to our external 
or^ns of sense renders us capable of existing in our present 
state of sensation, so it may be the only natural hinderanoe 
to our existing, immediately and of course, in a higher 
i^ate of reflection. The truth is, reason does not at all 
show us in what state death naturally leaves us. But were 
we sure that it would suspend all our perceptive and active 
powers, yet the suspension of a power, and the destruction 
of it, are effects so totally different in kind, as we experience 
from sleep and a swoon, that we cannot in any wise argue 
from one to the other; or conclude, even to the lowest 
degree of probability, that the same kind of force which is 
sufficient to suspend our faculties, though it be increased 
ever so much, will be sufficient to destroy them. 

These observations together may be sufficient to show, 
how little presumption there is that death is the destruction 
of human creatures- However, there is the shadow of an 

analogy, which may lead us to imagine it is— -the supposed 
likeness which is observed between the decay of vegetables 
and of living creatures. And this likeness is indeed suffi¬ 
cient to afford the poets very apt allusions to the flowers of 
the field, in their pictures of the frailty of,our present life. 
But, in reason, the analogy is so far from holding, that 
there appears no ground even for the comparison, as to the 
present question; because one of the two subjects compared 
is wholly void of that, which is the principal and chief 
thing in the other, the power of perception and of action; 
and which is the only thing w’e are inquiring about the 
continuance of. So that the destruction of a vegetable is 
an event not similar, or analogous, to the destruction of a 
living agent. :■> 

But if, as was above intimated, leaving off the delusive 

4>Tiaaa-u Lib. xv. p. 1039, edit Amst 1707. To which opinion, per¬ 
haps, Antoninus may allude in these words, yvv ir^pifiLeveis, 
tuBpvQp €ic T^y yatTTpos ttjs yvpaiKos arov e£e\S7j, durm eicS^x^o'Saj r7}¥ 
^pop ey pTO ipvxfitpioy crow rov f\vrpov rovroit cKTreaeirou. Lib. ix. c. 3. 
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custom of substituting imagination in the room of expe¬ 
rience, we would confine ourselves to what we do know 
and understand; if we would argue only from that, and 
from that form our expectations—^it would appear, at first 
sight, that as no probability of living beings ever ceasing to 
be so, can be concluded from the reason of the thing; so 
none can be collected from the analogy of nature; because 
we cannot trace any living beings beyond death. But as 
we are conscious that we are endued with capacities of 
perception and of action, and are living persons, what we 
are to go upon is, that we shall continue so till we foresee 
some accident, or event, which will endanger those capa¬ 
cities, or be likely to destroy us; which death does in no 
wise appear to be. 

And tlaus, when we got out of tliis world, we may pass 
into new scenes, and a new state of life and action, just as 
naturally as we came into the present. And this new state 
may naturally be a social one; and the advantages of it, 
advantages of every kind, may naturally be bestowed, 
according to some fixed general laws of wisdom, upon every 
one in proportion to the degrees of his virtue. And though 
the advantages of that future natural state should not be 
bestowed, as those of the present in some measure are, by 
the will of the society, hut entirely by His more immediate 
action upon whom the whole frame of nature depends, yet 
this distribution may be just as natural, as their being dis¬ 
tributed here by the instrumentality of men. And, indeetl, 
tliough one were to allow any confused undetermined 
sense, which people please to put upon the word natural^ 
it would be a shortness of thought scarce credibly to 
imagine, that no system or course of things can be so, but 
only what we see at present;* especially whilst the pro¬ 
bability of a future life, or the natural immortality of tiie 
soul, is admitted upon the evidence of reason; because this 
is really both admitting and denying at once, a state of 


* See Part ii. chap. 2, and Part iL chap 3. 
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being different from the present to be natural/ But the 
only distinct meaning of that word is statedyJLved^ or settled; 
since what is natural as much requires and presupposes an 
intelligent agent to render it so, i. e. to effect it continually, 
or zt slated times, as what is supernatural or miraculous 
does to effect it for once. And from hence it must follow, 
that persons’ notions of what is natural will he enlarged, in 
proportion to their greater knowledge of the works of God, 
and the dispensations of his Providence. Nor is there any 
absurdity in supposing, that there may be beings in the 
universe, whose capacities, and knowledge, and views, may 
be BO extensive, as that the whole Christian dispensation 
may to them appear natural, i e, analogous or conformable 
to God’s dealings with other parts of his creation; as 
BAtural as the visible known course of things appears to us. 
For there seems* scarce any other possible sense to be put 
upon the word, but that only in which it is here used— 
similar, stated, or uniform. 

This credibility of a future life, which has been here 
insisted upon, how little soever it may satisfy our curiosity, 
seems answer all the purposes of religion, in like manner 
as a demonstrative proof would. Indeed a proof, even a 
^ demonstrative one, of a future life, would not be a proof of 
religion. For, that we arc to live hereafter, is just as recon¬ 
cilable with the scheme of atheism, and as well to be 
accounted for by it, as that we are now alive is; find there- 
fbre nothing can be more absurd than to argue, from that 
scheme, that there can be no future state. But as religion 
implies a future state, any presumption against such a state 
is f. presumption against religion. And tlie foregoing 
observations remove all presumptions of that sort, and 
prove, to a very 'considerable degree of probability, one 
fundamental doctrine of religion; which, if believed, would 
greatly open and dispose the mind seriously to attend to 
the general evidence of the whole. 
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CHAPTER II, 

Of the Government of God hy Rewards and Pumshments; 
and particularly of the latter* 

That which makes the question concerning a future life 
to he of so great importance to us, is our capacity of hap¬ 
piness and misery. And that which makes the consi¬ 
deration of it to he of so great importance to us, is the 
supposition of our happiness and misery hereafter, depend¬ 
ing upon our actions here. Without this, indeed, curiosity 
could not hut sometimes bring a subject, in which we may 
be so highly interested, to our thoughts; especially upon 
tlie mortality of others, or the near prospect of our own. 
But reasonable men would not take any farther thought 
about hereafter, than what should happen thus occasionally 
to rise in their minds, if it were certain that our future 
, interest in no way depended upon our present behaviour; 
whereas, on the contrary, if there be ground, eitheS: from 
analogy or anything else, to think it does, then there is 
reason also for the most active thought and solicitude^, to 
secure that interest; to behave so as that we may escape 
that misery, and obtain that happiness in another life, 
which we not only suppose ourselves capable of, but which 
we apprehend also is put in our own power. And whether 
tlierc be ground for this last apprehension, certainly would 
deserve to be most seriously considered, were tliere no other 

proof of future life and interest, than that presumptive 

one which the foregoing observations amounf to. 

Now, in the present state, all which we enjoy, and a 
great part of what we suffer, is put in our oum power. For 
pleasure and pain are the consequences of our actions; and 
we are endued by the Author of our nature with capacities 
of ibreseeing these consequences. We find by experience, 
he does not so much as preserve our lives, exclusively of 
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our own care and attention to provide ourselves with and to 
make use of that sustenance, by which he has appointed 
our lives shall be preserved; and without which, he has 
appointed, they shall not be preserved at all. And in 
genial we foresee, that the external things which are the 
objects of our various passions, can neither be obtained 
nor enjoyed, without exerting ourselves in such and such 
manners; but by thus exerting ourselves, we obtain and 
enjoy those objects in which our natural good consists ; oi 
by this means God gives ns the possession and enjoyment 
of them. I know not that we have any one kind or degree 
of enjoyment, but by the means of our own actions. And 
by prudence and care we may, for the most part, pass our 
days in tolerable ease and quiet; or, on the contraiy, we 
may, by rashness, ungoverned passion, wilfulness, or even 
by negligence, ‘ make ounselves as miserable as ever we 
please. And many do please to make themselves extremely 
miserable, t. e, to do what they know beforehand will render 
them so. They follow those ways, the fruit of which they 
know, by instruction, example, experience, will be disgrace, 
and poverty, and sickness, and untimely death. This every 
one observes to be the general course of things; though it 
is to be allowed, we cannot find by experience, that all our 
auiferings are owing to our own follies. 

Why the Author of nature does not give his creatures 
promiscuously such and such perceptions, without regard 
«to their behaviour; why he does not make them happy 
without the instrumentality of their own actions, and 
prevent their bringing any sufferings upon themselves—is 
another matter. Perhaps there may be some impossibilities 
in the nature of things which we are unacquainted with.* 
Or less happinL,^s, it may be, would upon the whole be 
produced by such a method of conduct than is by the 
present. * Or perhaps Divine Goodness, with which, if I 
mistake not, we make very free in our speculations, may 


• Parti i* chap. J 
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not be a bare single disposition to produce happiness; but 
a disposition to make the good, the faithful, the honest- 
man, happy. Perhaps an infinitely perfect Mind may be 
pleased with seeing his creatures behave suitably to the 
nature which he has given them; to the relations, which he 
has placed them in to each other; and to that which they 
stand in to himself—that relation to himself, which, during 
their existence, is even necessary, and which is the most 
important one of all;—^perhaps, I say, an infinitely perfect 
Mind may be pleased with this moral piety of morS,l agents, 
in and for itself; as well as upon account of its being 
essentially conducive to the happiness of his creation. Or, 
the whole end for which God made and thus governs the 
world, may be utterly beyond the reach of our faculties: 
there may be somewhat in it as impossible for ils to have 
any conception of, as for a blind man to have any con-» 
ception of Colours. But, however this be, it is certain 
matter of universal experience, that the general method of 
divine administration is, forewarning us, or giving us 
capacities to foresee, with more or less clearness, that if we 
act so and so, we shall have such enjoyments, if so and so, 
such sufferings; and giving us those enjoyments, and 
making us feel those sufferings, in consequence of our 
actions. 

“ But all this is to be ascribed to the general course of 
nature.” True. This is the very thing which I am ob¬ 
serving. It is to be ascribed to the general course 0^" 
nature; i. not surely to the words or ideas, course oj 
nature, but to Him who appointed it, and put things into 
it; or to a course of operation, from its uniformity or 
stancy, called natural, and which necessarily implies an 
operating agent. For when men find themselves necessi¬ 
tated to confess an author •of nature, or that God is the 
natural governor of the world, they must not deny this 
again, because his government is uniform: they must not 
deny that he does things at all, because he does them 
constantly: because the effects of his acting are permanent, 
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whether liis acting be so or not; though there is no reason 
to think there is not. In short, every man, in every thing 
he does, naturally acts upon the forethought and appre¬ 
hension of avoiding evil, or obtaining good ; and if the 
natural course of things be the appointment of God, and 
our natural faculties of knowledge and experience are given 
us by him, then the good and bad consequences which 
follow our actions are his appointment, and our foresight 
of those consequences is a warning given us by him how 
we are to act. 

“ Is the pleasure, then, naturally accompanying every 
, particular gratification of passion, intended to put us upon 
gratifying ourselves in every such particular instance, and 
as a reward to us for so doing ?” No, certainly. Nor it 
to be said that our eyes were naturally intend(‘d to give us 
the sight of each particular object to which they do or can 
extend; objects which are destructive of them, or which, 
for any other reason, it may become us to turn our eyes 
firom. Yet tliere. is no doubt, but that our eyes were 
intended for us to see with. So neitlieris there any doubt, 
but that the foreseen pleasures and pains belonging to the 
passions, were intended, in general, to induce mankind to 
act in such and such manners. 

Now, from this general obsen^ation, obvious to every 
one, that God has given us to understand he has appointed 
■ satisfaction and delight to be the consequences of our acting 

one manner, and pain and uneasiness of our acting in 
another, and of our not acting at all; and that we find the 
consequences, which we were beforehand informed of, 
uni|brinly to folloiv j -wc may learn that wc arc at present 
actually under his .government, in the strictest and most 
proper sense—^in sfich a sense, as that he rewards and 
punishes us for our actions. An Author of nature being 
supposed, it is not so much a deduction of reason as a 
matter of experience, that we are thus under his govern¬ 
ment; under his government, in the same sense as we are 
under the government of civil magistrates ; because the 
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annexing pleasure to some actions, and pain to others, in 
our power to do or forbear, and giving notice of this 
appointment beforehand to those whom it concerns, is the 
proper formal notioii of government. Whether the plea¬ 
sure or pain, which thus follows upon our behaviour, be 
owing to the Author of nature’s acting upon us every 
moment which wc feel it, or to liis havings at once contrived 
and executed his own part in the plan of the world, makes 
no alteration as to the matter before us : fox, if civil magis¬ 
trates could make the sanctions of their laws take place, 
without interposing at all, after they had passed them; 
without a trial, and the formalities of an execution : if they 
were able to make their laws execute themselves, or every 
offender to execute them upon himself—w^e should he just 
in the same sense under their government then, as we arc 
now; but in a much higher degree, and more perfect 
manner. Vain is the ridicule with which one foresees some 

perfions will divert themselves, upon fiivding lesser pains 

considered as instances of divine punishment. There is no 
possibility of answering or evading the general thing here 
intended, without denying all final Causes. For, final 
causes being admitted, the pleasures and pains now men¬ 
tioned must be admitted too as instances of them. And 
if they are; if God annexes, delight to some fictions and 
uneasiness to others, with an apparent design to induce us 
to act so and so, then he not only dispenses happiness and 
misery, hut also rewards and punishes actions. If, for„ 
example, the pain which we feel upon doing wdiat tends to 
the destruction of our bodiess, suppose upon too near 
approaches to fire, or upon wounding ourselves, be ap¬ 
pointed by the Author of nature, to prevent our doing what 
thus tends to our destruction; this is altogether as much 
an instance of his punishing our actions, and consequently 
of our being under his government, as declaring, by a voice 
from heaven, that if we acted so, he would inflict such pain 
upon us, and inflicting it whether it be greater or less. 
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Thus we find, that the true notion or conception of the 
Author of nature is that of a master or governor, prior to 
the consideration of his moral attributes. The fact of our 
case, which we find by experience is, that he actually exer¬ 
cises dominion or government over us at present, by reward¬ 
ing and punishing us for our actions, in as strict and proper 
a sense of these^ ^ords^ and even in the same sense, as 
children, servants, subjects, are rewarded and punished by 
those who govern them. 

And thus the whole analogy of nature, the whole present 
course of things, most fully shows, that there is nothing 
incredible in the general doctrine of religion, that God will 
reward and punish men for their actions hereafter;— 
nothing incredible, I mean, arising out of the notion of 
rewarding and punishing, for the whole course of nature is 
a present instance of lus exercising that government over 
us, which implies in it rewarding and punishing* 


But, as divine punishment is what men chiefly object 
against, and are most unwilling to allow, it may be proper 
to ipention some circumstances in the natural course of 
punishments at present, which arc analogous to what 
religion teaches us concerning a future state of punishment; 
indeed so analogous, that as they add a farther credibility to 
dtf so they cannot but raise a most serious apprehension of 
it in those who will attend to them- 

It has been now observed, that such and such miseries 
naturally follow such and such actions of imprudence and 
wflhilness, as well as actions more commonly and more 
^stinctly considered as vicious; and that these conse¬ 
quences, when they may be foreseen, are properly natural 
punishments annexed to such actions. For the general 
thing here insisted upon is, not that we see a great deal 
of misery in the world, but a great deal which men bring 
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upon themselves by their ?*pwn^ behaviour, which they 
might have foreseen and avoided. Now, the circum¬ 
stances of these natural punishments, p^tici^arlyi deserving 
our .attention, are such as Ithese oftentimes they 

folioWj or are inflicted, in consequence .of actions Whi^h^ 
procure many present advantages, aiidr^are acconc^aiueA 
with much present pleasure: for *|nstance« sickness and 
untimely death is the consequence of intemperance,, though 
accompanied with the highest mirth and jollity; That 
these punishments are often much greater than the ad¬ 
vantages or pleasures obtained by the actions, of which 
they are the punishments or consequences: < That though 
we may imagine a constitution of nature, in which those 
natural punishments, which are, in fact, to follow, would 
follow immediately upon such actions being done, or very 
soon after; we find, on the contrary, in our world, that 
tliey are often delayed a great while, sometimes even till 
long after the actions occasioning them are forgot; so 
that the constitution of nature is such, that delay 
punishment is no sort or degree of presumption of final 
impunity : That, after such delay; these natural punish¬ 
ments or miseries often come, not hy degrees, but ^sud¬ 
denly, with violence, and at once; however, the chief mi¬ 
sery often does: That as certainty of such distant misery 
following such actions is never afforded persons, so, per¬ 
haps, during the actions, they have seldom a distinct fixll^ 
expectation of its following;* and many times the case is" 
only thus, that they see in general, or may see, the cre(K- 
bility, that intemperance, suppose, will bring after it dis¬ 
eases ; civil crimes, civil punishments; when yet the seal 
probability often is, that they shall escape: but things,: 
notwithstanding, take their destined course, and the misery^ 
inevitably follows at its appointed time, in very many of 
these cases. Thus, also, though youth may be alleged 
as an excuse for rashness and folly, as being naturally 

• See Part ii. chap. 6 
c 
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thouglttless^ and not demdy foreseeing all the conse- 
queivces of being untractilble and profligate; this does 
not binder but that these consequences follow, and are 
grievously felt, throughout the whole course of mature 
life. Habits contracted, even in that age, are often utter 
piin; and men’s success in the world, not only in the com¬ 
mon sense of worldly success, but their real happiness and 
misery, depends in a great degree, and in various ways, 
upon the manner in which they pass their youth; which 
consequences they, for the most part, neglect to consider, 
and perhaps seldom can properly be said to believe be¬ 
forehand. It requires also to be mentioned, that, in 
numberless cases, the natural course of things affords us 
opportunities for procuring advantages to ourselves at 
certain times, which we cannol procure when we will; 
nor ever recall the opportunities, if we have neglected 
them. Indeed, the general course of nature is an ex¬ 
ample of Ibis. If, during the opportunity of youth, -per- 
axe indocile and self-willed, they inevitably sufier in 
flieu: future life, for want of those acquirements which 
they neglected the natural season of attaining. If the 
husbandman lets his seed-time pass without sowing, the 
whol^'year is lost to him beyond recovery. In like man¬ 
ner, though, after men have been guilty of folly and ex¬ 
travagance, to a certain degree, it is often in their 
' power, for instance, to retrieve their afiairs, to recover 
*1Eheir health and character, at least in good measure; yet 
Teal reformation is, in many cases, of no avail at all to- 
araids preventing the miseries, poverty, sickness, infamy, 
natjually annexed to folly and extravagance, exceeding 
Aai degree. There is a certain bound to imprudence and 
misbehaviour, whHi being transgressed, there remains 
no place for repentance in the natural course of things. 
It is, further, very much to be remarked, that neglects 
from inconsiderateness, want of attention,* not looking 


* Part li. chap. 8. 
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about us to see what we have to do, .aie often attended 
with consequences altogether as dreadful as any actire 
misbehaviour, from the most extravagant passion. And, 
lastly, civil government being natnral, the punishments 
of it are so too; and some of these punishments are capi¬ 
tal, as the effects of a dissolute coufke of pleasure are 
oft >*11 mortal. So that many natural punishments arc 
final* to him who incurs them, if considered only in his 
temporal capacity; and seem indicted by natural appoint¬ 
ment, either to remove tlie offender out of the way of 
being further mischievous, or as an'example, though fre¬ 
quently a disregarded one, to those who are left behind. 

These things are not what we call accidental, or to be 
met with only now and tlien; but they are things of every 
day’s experience: they proceed from general laws, very 
general ones, by which God governs the world, in the 


* The general consideracion of a fUcure state of punishmeni Mp 
e\iclently belongs to the subject of natural religion. But if any of tnm 
reflections should be thought to relate more peculiarly to this doctrine 
as taught in Scripture, the reader is desired to observe, that Gentile 
writers, both moralists and poets, speak of the future punUhimit of 
the wicked, both a^to the duration and degree of it, in a like nmner 
oi expression and of description as the Scripture does. So th» ail 
wliich can positively be asserted to be matter of mere revelation, with 
regard to this doctrine, seems to be, that the great dis^tinction between 
the righteous and the wicked shall be made at the end of this world; ^ 
that each shall Men receive according to his deserts. Keason did, as 
well It might, conclude that it should linally, and upon the whole, be 
well with the righteous, and ill with the wicked ; but it could not be 
dettrmmed, upon ahy principles of reason, whether human creatures 
niiglu not have been appointed to pass through other states of life And 
being, before that distributive justice should, finally and efiectually^ 
take place. Revelation teaches us, that the next state of things after 
the present, is appointed for the execution of this justice; that it shal] 
not be longer delayed; but Me myutery qf God^ the great mystery of 
his suffering vice and confusion to prevail, shall then he finishedi and 
he will take to him his great power and will reignj by rendering to 
every one according to his works. 

c 2 
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natural course of his providence. And they are so ana> 
logons to what religion teaches us concerning the future 
punishment of the wicked, so much of a piece with it, 
that both would naturally be expressed in the very same 
words and manner of description. In the book of Pro¬ 
verbs,* for instance, Wisdom is introduced as 'fiequeutii^ 
the most public places of resort, and as rejected when 
she offers herself as the natural appointed guide of human 
life. " How long,” speaking to those who are passing 
through it, “ how long, ye simple ones, will ye love 
folly, and the scomers delight in thSr scorning, and fools 
hate knowledge? Turn ye at my reproof. Behold, I 
will pour out my spirit upon you, I will make known my 
words unto you.” But upon being neglected, “ Because 
I have called, and ye refused, I have' stretched out my 
hand, and no man regarded; but ye have set at nought 
all my counsel, and would none of my reproof; I also 
will laugh at your calamity, I will mock when your fear 
cometli; when your fear cometh as desolation, and your 
destruction cometh as a whirlwind; when distress and 
• anguish cometh upon you. Then shall they call upon 
me, but I will not answer; they shall seek me early, but 
they shall not find me.” This passage, every one sees, 
is poetical, and some parts of it are highly figurative; but 
tlieir meaning is obvious. And the thing intended is ex- 
jjpressed more literally in the foUowuig words; “ For that 
they hated knowledge, and did not choose the fear of the 
JlfOrd; therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own 
way, and be filled with their own devices. For the se- 
jC^ty of the simple shall slay them, and the prosperity 
■pf fools shall dg^stroy'them.” And the whole passage is 
BO equally applicable to what we experience in the pre¬ 
sent world concerning the consequences of men’s ac¬ 
tions, and to what religion teaches us is to he expected 


• Chap^ I. 
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in another, that it may be questioned which of the two 
was'^ri^ipally intended. 

Indeed, when one has been recollecting tlie proper 
proofs of a future state' of rewards and punishments, no¬ 
thing, methinks, can give one so sensible an apprehension 
of the latter, or representation of it to the mind, as ob¬ 
serving, that after the many disregarded cheeks, admoni¬ 
tions, and warnings, which people meet with in the ways 
of vice, and folly, and extravagance; warnings &om their 
very nature; from the examples of others; fiiom the 
lesser inconvenience^’'which they bring upon themselves; 
firdm the instructions of wise and-virtuous men: after 
these have been long despised, scorned, ridiculed; after 
the chief bad consequences, temporal consequences, of 
their follies, have been delayed for a great while; at 
length they break in irresistibly, like an armed force; 
repentance is too late to relieve, and can serve only to 
aggravate their distress: the case is become desperate; 
and pov'erty and sickness, remorse and anguish, infamy 
and de^th, the effects of their own doings, overwhelm 
them, beyond possibility of remedy or escape. This is 
an account of what is in fact the general constitution of 
nature. 

It is not in any sort meant, that according to what 
appears at present of the natural course of things, men are 
iJways uniformly punished in proportion to their mis-^ 
behaviour; but that there are very many instances m 
misbehaviour punished in (he several ways now mentioned, 
and very dreadful instances too, sufficient to shotr what 
the laws of the universe may admit; and, if thoroughly 
considered, sufficient fully to answer all objections agaipst 
the credibility of a future state of punishments, from siiiy 
imaginations, that the frailty of our nature and external 
temptations almost annihilate the guilt of human vices; 
as well as objections of another sort—from necessity; 
from suppositions that the will of an infinite Being cannot 
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be contradicted; or that he must be incapable of offence 
and provocation.* 

Reflections of this kind are not without their terrors 
to serious persons the most free from enthusiasm, and of 
the greatest strength of mind ; but it is fit things be stated 
and considered as they really arc. And there is, in the 
present age, a certain fearlessness with regard to what 
may be hereafter under the government of God, which 
nothing but an universally acknowledged demonstration 
on the side of atheism can justify, and which makes it 
quite necessary that men be reminded, and, if possible, 
made to feel, that there is no sort of ground for being 
thus presumptuous, even upon the most sceptical prin 
ciples. For, may it not be said of any person, upon 1 ‘s 
being bom into the world, he may behave so as to he of 
no service to it, but by being made an example of the 
woful effects of vice and folly; that he may, as any one 
may, if he will, incur an infamous execution from tlie 
hands of civil justice; or in some other course of extra¬ 
vagance shorten his days; or bring upon himself infamy 
and diseases worse than death ; so that it had been better 
for him, even with regard to the present world, that he had 
never been horn ? And is there any pretence of reason for 
people to think themselves secure, and talk as if they had 
certain proof, that, let them act as licentiously as they wiD, 
there can he nothing analogous to this, with regard to a 
^ture and more general interest, under the providence and 
government of the same God! 


* Sec Clmp. ^ niui (i. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

0/the Moral Government of God. 

As the manifold appearances of design and of final causes 
ir the constitution of the world, prove it to be the work 
of an intelligent Mind, so the particular final causes of 
pleasure and pain, distributed amongst his creatures, prove 
tliat they are under his government—whdt may be called 
his natural government of creatures endued with sense 
and reason. This, however, implies somewhat more than 
ems usually attended to, when we speak of God’s natural 
gi)\i‘inment of the world. It implies government of the 
ury same kind with that which a master exercises over 
LU .>crvants, or a civil magistrate over his subjects. These 
utter instances of final causes as really prove an intelligent 
( 'nor of the world, in the sense now mentioned, and 
ht.Lorc* distinctly treated of, as any other instances of final 
causes prove an intelligent Maker ot it. 

But this alone does not appear, at first sight, to deter¬ 
mine any thing certainly concerning the moral character 
of the Author of nature, considered in this relation oi 
governor; does not ascertain his government to be moral, 
or prove that he is the righteous Judge of the woi^ld. 
Moral government consists, not barely ia rewarding and 
punishing men for their actions, which the most tyrannic^ 
person may do; but in rewarding the righteous and 
punishing the wicked; in rendering to men according to i 
their actions, considered as good or evil. And the ' 

of moral government consists in doing this, with regtfis 
all intelligent creatures, in an exact proportion to 
personal merits or demerits. 

Some men seem to think the only character of the 
Author of nature to be that of simple absolute benevolence. 


* Chap. s. 
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Thisi coi&dered as a princi]^e of action^ and infinite in 
(legrad, is a disposition to produce the greatest possible 
*|to^iz£ess» without regard to persons' behaviour, otherwise 
‘^n as sudi regard would produce higher d^rees of it* 
supposing this to be the only character of God, veracity 
and justice in him would be nothing but benevolence 
conducted by wisdom. Now, surely, this o^hc not to be 
asserted, unless it can be proved; for we should speak 
with cautious reverence upon such a subject. And whether 
it can be proved or no, is not the thing here to be inquired 
into; but whether, in the constitution and conduct of the 
world, a righteous government be not disccmibly planned 
out; which necessarily implies a righteous governor* There 
may possibly be in the creation, beings to whom the Author 
of nature manifests himself under this most amiable of all 
characters, this, of infinite absolute benevolence; for it is 
the most amiable, supposing it not, as perhaps it is not, 
incompatible with justice: but he manifests himself to us 
under the character of a righteous g,ovemor. He may, 
consistently with this, be simply and absolutely benevolent, 
in the sense now explained; but he is, for he has given us 
a proof in the constitution and conduct of the world that he 
is, a governor over servants, as he rewards and punishes us 
for our actions. And in the constitution and conduct of it 


he may also have given, besides the reason of the thing, 
^d the natural presages of conscience, clear and distinct 
lUtiniations that his government is righteous or moral; 
dear to such as think the nature af it deserving their 
auction; and yet not to every careless person who casts 

reflection upon the subjeojt** 


il!^l||^pbjections agaiiAt religion, from the evidence of it not being 
unhtoab nor so strong as might possibly have been, may be urged 
against natural religion, as well as against revealed. And therefore 
tlic consideration of tliem belongs to the first part of this Treatise, as 
well as the second. But as these objections are chiefly urged against 
revealed religion, 1 chose to consider them in the Second Fait. And 
the answer to them there, chap. vL, as urged against Christianity, being 
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But it is particularly to be observed, that* the divine 
government which we experience ourselves under in the 
present state, taken alone, is allowed not to be the per<i 
fection of moral government And yet this by no means 
hinders, but that there may be somewhat, be it mo^e or 
less, truly moral in it. A righteous government may 
plainly appear to be carried on to some degree; enough 
to give us the apprehension that it shall be completed, or 
carried on to that degree of perfection which religion 
teaches us it shall; but which cannot appear, till much 
more of the divine administration be seen, than can in 
the present life. And* the design of this chapter is to 
inquire, how far this is the case; how far, ovfg and above 
the moral nature* which God has given us, and our na¬ 
tural notion of him as righteous governor of those his 
creatures to whom he has given this nature ;f I say how 
fer, besides this, the principles and beginnings of a moral 
government over the world may he discerned, notwith¬ 
standing and amidst aU the confU&lon and disorder of it. 

Now one might mention here, what has been often 
nrged with great force, that, in general, less uneasiness, 
and more satisfaction, are the natural consequences of 
a virtuous than of a vicious course of life, in the present 
state, as an instance of a moral government established in 
nature; an instance of it, collected from experience and 
present matter of fact. But it must be owned a thing of 
difBcuIty to weigh and balance pleasures and uneasinesses 
each amongst themselves, and also against each other, so 
as to make an estimate, with any exactness, of the over¬ 
plus of happiness orfi the side of virtue. And it j;|Ot 
impossible, that, amidst the infinite disorders of the 
there may be exceptions to the happiness of virtue,2ell^ 

with regard to those persons whose course of life, from 
\ 

almost equally applicable to them aa urged agaiost the Teligiou of 
nature, to avoid repetition, the reader referred to that chapter. 

* Dissertation IL t Chap. 6. 

; See Lord Shaftesbury^s Inquiry concerning Virtue, Part ii. 
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their youth up, has been blameless; and more with ree^ard 
to those who have gone on for some time in the ways of 
Ticei and have afterwards reformed* For suppose an 
instance of the latter case; a person with bis passions 
inflamed, his natural faculty of self-government impaired 
by habits o£ indulgence, and with ail bis vices about bim, 
like 80 many harpies^ craving for their accustomed grati- 
fication: who can say how long it might be before such a 
person would find more 8atisfaclS.on in the reasonableness 
and present good consequences of virtue, than difficulties 
and self-denial in the restraints of it? Experience also 
shows, that men can, to a great* degree, get over their 
sense of shqm^) so as that, by professing themselves to 
be without principle, and avowing even direct villany, 
they can support themselves against the infamy of it. 
But as the ill actions of any one will probably be more 
talked of, and oftener thrown in his way, upon his refor¬ 
mation; so the infamy of them will be much more felt, 
after the natural sense of virtue and of honour is recovered. 
Uneasiness of this kind ought indeed to be put to the 
account of former vices; yet it will be said, they are, in 
part, the consequences of reformation. Still I am &r 
from allowing it doubtful, whether virtue, upon the whole, 
be happier than vice in the present world; but if it were, 
2^et the beginnings of a righteous administration may, 
beyond all question, be found in nature, if we will atten¬ 
tively inquire after them. And, 

I, In whatever manner the notion of God’s moral go- 
vei^ent over the world might be treated; if it did not 
app(|||ir whether he were, in a sense, our goreruor 

at aU, yet when it is certain matt^ of experience, that 
he does manifest b^self to us under the character of a 
governor, in the sense explained>* it must deserve to be 
considered, whether there be not reason to apprehend 
diat he may be a righteous or moral governor: since it 


* Chap. i. 
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appears to be fact, that God does govern mankind by the 
method of rewards and punishments, according to some 
settled rules of distribution, it is surely a question to be 
asked, What presumption is there against his finally re¬ 
warding and punishing them according to this particular 
rule, namely, as they act reasonably or unreasonably, 
virtuously or viciously? since tendering man happy or 
miserable by this rule, certainly falls in, much more falls 
in, with our natural apprehensions and sense of things, 
than doing so by any other rule whatever; since rewarding 
and punishing actions hy any other rule, would appear 
much harder to be accounted for by minds formed as he 
has formed ours. Be the evidence of religion, then,.more 
or less clear, the expectation which it raises in us, that 
the righteous shall, upon the whole, be happy, and the 
wicked miserable, cannot, however, possibly be considered 
as absurd or chimerical; because it is no more than an 
expectation, that a method of government, already begun, 
shdl be carried on—the method of rewarding and punish¬ 
ing actions; and shall be carried on by a particular rule, 
which unavoidably appears to us, at fiist sight, more 
natural than any other, the rule which we call distributive 
justice. Nor, 

II. Ought it to be entirely passed over, that tranquillity, 
satisfaction, and external advantages, being the naturtd 
consequences of prudent management o'f ourselves and 
OUT a^rs; and rashness, profligate negligence, and wilful 
folly, bringing after them many inconveniences and sufier- 
ings; these afford instances of a right con8titatio|^ of 
nature: as the correS^n of children, for their own s^es, 
and by way of example, when they run into danger or 
hurt themselves, is a part of right education. And thus, 
that God governs the world by general fixed laws; that he 
has endued us with capacities of reflecting upon this consti¬ 
tution of things, and foreseeiog the good and bad conse¬ 
quences of our behaviour, plainly implies some sort of 
moral government; since from such a constitution of things 
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it cannot but follow, that prudence and imprudence, which 
are of the nature of virtue and vice,* must be, as they are, 
respectively rewarded and pufiished. 

III. From the natural course of things, vicious actions 
are, to a grejat de^e, actually punished as mischievous 
to societyand besides punishment adtually inflicted upon 
this acoiiuTit, there i,s abtn the fear and apprehension of it in 
those persons whose ^imes have rendered them obnoxious 
to it, in case of a discovery; thia state of fear being itself 
often a very considerable punishment. The natural fear 
and apprehension of it, too, which restrains from such 
crimes, is a declaration of nature against them. It is 
necessary to the ve^ Seing of society, that vices destruc¬ 
tive of it should be punished as being so; the vices of 
falsehood, injustice, cruelty: which punishment, therefore, 
is as natural as society; and so is an instance of a kind 
of moral government, naturally established, and actually 
taking' place. And, since the certain natural course of 
things is the conduct of Providence or the government 
of God, though carried on by the instrumentality of men, 
the observation here made amounts to this, that mankind 
-find themselves placed by him in such circumstances, as 
that they are uj^avoidably accountable for their behaviour, 
and are often punished, and sometimes rewarded, under 
his government, in the view of their being mischievous or 
eminently beneficial to society. 

If it be ^objected, that good actions, and such as are 
beneficial to society, are often punished, as in the case of 
persecution, and in other cases, and that ill and mis- 
ehi^ouB actions are often rewarded,; it may be answered 
distinctly, first^rthat this is in no sort necessary, and con¬ 
sequently not natrsnl, in the sense in which it is necessary, 
and therefore natural, that ill or mischievous actions should 
be punished; and, in the next place, that good actions are 
' never punished, considered as beneficial to society^ nor tU 


* S,ee DiflBertatioii 11. 
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actions rewarded, under the view* of tlieir heing .hurtful 
to it. So that it stands good, without anything on the 
side of vice to be set over^^gainst it, that the Author 
of nature has as truly directed Aat vicious actions^ con¬ 
sidered as mischievous to society, ihouW be punished, and 
put mankind under a necessity of thus punishi^ig them, as 
he has directed and necessitated us to preserve our lives by 
food. ; ^ ^ 

IV In the natural course of things, virtue, such^ is 
actually rewarded, and vice, as suchj punished; whicl^ 
seems to afford an instance, or example, not only of 
government, but of moral government, begun and esta¬ 
blished; moral in the strictest.sexileiPthough not in that 
perfection of degree which religion teaches us to expect. 
In order to see this more clearly, we must, distinguish 
between actions themselves, and that quality ascribed to 
them, which we call virtuous or vicious. The gratification 
itself of every natural passion must be attended with 
delight; and acquisitions of fortune, however made, are 
acquisitions of the means or materials of enjoyment. An 
action, then, by which any natural passion is gratified, or 
fortune acquired, procures delight or advantage, abstracted 
from all consideration of the morality q| such action. 
Consequently, the pleasure or advantage in this case is 
gained by the action itself, not by the morality, the vir¬ 
tuousness, or viciousness of it, though it be, perhaps, 
virtuous or vicious. Thus, to say such an action or course 
ot behaviour procured such"'pleasure or advantage, or 
thought on such inconvenience and pain, is quite a dif¬ 
ferent thing from saying that such goud or^ad effect^was 
owing to the virtue or vice of such action or behaviour. 
In one case, an action, abstracted from ail moral consi¬ 
deration, produced its effect; in the other case, for it will 
appear that there are such cases, the morality of the action*’ 
the action under a moral consideration, t. the virtuous-* 
ness or viciousness of it, produced the effect. Now, I say, ‘ 
virtuei as such, naturally procures cpnsiderable advantages 
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to the Tirtuoiis, and vice, as such, naturally occasions great 
inconvenience, and even misery, to the vicious, in very 
many instances. The immediate effects of virtue and 
vice upon the mind an^ temper are to be mentioned as 
instances of it« Vice, as such, is naturally attended with 
Borne sort of uneasiness, and not uncommonly with great 
disturbance and apprehension. That inward feeling, which, 
respecting lesser matters and in familiar speech, we call 
being vexed with one’s self, and, in matters of importance 
and in more serious language, remorse, is an uneasiness 
naturally arising from an action of a man’s own, reflected 
upon by himself as wrong, unreasonable, faulty, t, e, 
vicious in greater'or less degrees; and this manifestly 
is a different feeling from that uneasiness which arises 
from a sense of mere loss or harm. What is more com¬ 
mon than to hear a man lamenting an accident or event, 
and adding—But, however, he has the satisfaction that 
he cannot blame himself for it; or, on the contrary, that 
he has the uneasiness of being sensible it was his own 
doing ? Thus, also, the disturbance and fear which often 
follow upon a man’s having done an injury, arise from 
a sense of his being blameworthy; otherwise there would, 
in many cases, be no ground of disturbance, nor hny 
reason to fear resentment or shame. On the other hand, 
inward security and peace, and a mind open to the several 
gratifications of life, are the natural attendants of inno¬ 
cence and virtue; to which must be added, the compla¬ 
cency, satisfaction, and even joy of heart, which accompany 
the exercise, the real exercise, of gratitude, friendship, 
benevolence. 

And here, I think, ought to be mentioned, the fears of 
future punishmeht, and peaceful hopes of a better life, in 
those who fully believe or have any serious apprehension 
of religion; because these hopes and fears are present 
uneasiness and satisfaction to the mind, and cannot be got 
rid of by great part of the world, even by men who have 
thought most thoroughly upon that subject of - religion. 
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no one can say how considerable this uneasiness and 
satisfaction may be, or what, upon the whole, it may 
amount to. 

In the next place comes in the consideration, that all 
honest and good men are disposed to befriend honest and 
good men, as such, and to discountenance the vicious, 
as such, and do so in some degree, indeed in a consider- 
(d)le degree; from which favour and discouragement can¬ 
not but arise considerable advantage and inconvenience. 
And though the generality of the world have little regard 
to the morality of their own actions, and may be supposed 
to have less to that of others, when they themselves are 
not concerned; yet, let any one be known to be a man of 
virtue, somehow or other he will he favoured, and good 
offices will be done him from regard to his character, 
without remote views,, occasionally, and in some low 
degree, I think, by the generality of the world, as it 
happens to come in their way. Public honours, too, and 
advantages, are the natural consequences, are sometimes 
at least the consequences in fact, of virtuous actions, of 
eminent justice, fidelity, charity, love to our country, con¬ 
sidered in the view of being virtuous. And sometimes 
even death itself, often infamy and external inconveni¬ 
ences, are the public consequences of vice, as vice. For 
instance, the sense which mankind have of tyranny, in¬ 
justice, oppression, additional to the mere feeling or . fear 
misery, has doubtless been instrumental in bringing 
about revolutions, which make a figure even in the history 
of the world. For it is plain, men resent injuries as 
implying faultiness, and retaliate, not merely undei; the 
notion of having received harm, but of having received 
wrong; and they have this resentment in behalf of others, 
as well as of themselves. So, likewise, even the gene¬ 
rality are, in some degree, grateful and disposed to return 
good offices, not merely because such a one has been 
tile occasion of good to them, but under the view that 
tuch ifood offices implied kind intention and good desert 
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in the doer* To all this may be added two or three pai- 
ticular thingSp which many persons will think frivolous; 
but to me nothing appears so, which at all comes in 
towards determining a question of such importance, as 
whether there be or be not a moral institution of govern¬ 
ment, in the strictest S^ense moral, visibly established and 
begun in nature. The particular things are these: That 
in domestic government, which is doubtless natural, chil¬ 
dren, and others also, are very generally punished for 
falsehood, and inju|dce, and ill behaviour, as such, and 
'rewarded for the contrary; which are instances where 
veracity, and justice, and right behaviour, as such, are 
naturally enforced by rewards and punishments, whether 
more or less consideraUe in degree: That though civil 
government be supposed to take cognizance of actions in 
no other view than as prejudicial to society, without re¬ 
spect to the immorality of them; yet as such actions are 
immoral, so the sense which men have of the immorality 
of them very greatly te)ntributes, in difiercnt ways, to 
bring ofiTenders to justice: and that entire absence of all 
crime and guilt, in the moral sense, when plainly appear¬ 
ing, will almost of course procure, and circumstances of 
aggravated guilt prevent, a remission of the penalties 
annexed to civil crimes, in many cases, tliough by no 
means in all. 

Upon the whole,, then, besides the good and bad effects 
of virtue and vice upon men’s own minds, the course of 
the world does, in some measure, turn upon the approba¬ 
tion and disapprobation of them, as such, in others- The 
sense of well and ill-doing, the presages of conscience, 
the love of good characters, and dislike of bad ones, 
honour, shame, resentment, gratitude; all these, consi¬ 
dered in themselves, and in their effects, do afford manifest 
real instances of virtue, as such, naturally favoured, and oi 
vice, as such, discountenanced, more or less, in the daily 
course of human life; in every age, in every relation, in 
every general circumstance of it. That God has gives 
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US a moral nature,* may most justly be urged as a proof 
of our being under his moral government; but that he has 
placed us in a condition which gives this nature, as one 
may speak, scope to operate, and in. which it does unavoid¬ 
ably operate, t. e, influence mankind to act so as thus to 
favour and reward virtue, and discountenance and punish 
vice; this is not the same, but a further additional proof of 
his moral government; for it is an instance of it. The 
first is a proof, that he will finally favour and Support 
virtue effectua^y; the second is an example of his favour¬ 
ing and supporting it at present, in some degree. 

If a more distinct inquiry be made, whence it arises that 
virtue, as such, is often rewarded, and. vice', as such, is 
punished, and this rule never inverted; it will he found 
to proceed, in part, immediately from the moral nature 
itself which God has given lis; and also, in part, from his 
having, given us, together with this nature, .so great a 
power over each other’s happiness and misery. 
it is certain, that peace and delight, in sojne degree and 
upon some occasions, is the necessary and present effect 
of virtuous practice; an effect arising immediately from 
that constitution of cur nature. We are so made, that 
well-doing, as such, gives us satisfaction, at least in some 
instances; ill-doing, as such, in none. And, secondly^ 
From our moral nature, joined with God’s having put our 
happiness and misery, in many respects, in each other’s 
power, it cannot but be that vice, as such, some kinds and 
instances of it at least, will be infamous, and men will 
be disposed to punish it as in itself detestable; and the 
villain will by no means be able always to avoid feeling 
tliat infamy, any more than he will be able to escape this 
further punishment which mankind will be disposed to 
inflict upon him, under the notion of his deserving it. 
But there can be nothing on the side of vice to answer 
this; because there is nothing in the human mind con^ 


* See ilisseitacion 11. 
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tradictory, as the logicians speak, to virtue. For virtue 
consists in a regard to what is right and reasonable, as 
being so; in a regard to veracity, justice, charity, in 
themselves; and there is surely no such thing as a like 
natural regard to falsehood, injustice, cruelty. If it be 
thought, that there are instances of an approbation of 
vice, as such, in itself, and for its own sake, (though it 
does not appear to me that there is any such thing at all; 
but, supposing there be,) it is evidently monstrous; as 
much so as the most acknowledged perversjjpn of any pas¬ 
sion whatever. Such instances of perversion, then, being 
left out as merely imaginary, or, however, unnatural; it 
must follow, from the frame of our nature, and from our 
condition, in the respects now described, that vice cannot 
at all be, and virtue cannot but be, favoured, as such, by 
others, upon some occasions, and happy in itself in some 
degree. For what is here insisted upon is, not the degree 
!n which virtue and vice are thus distinguished, but only 
the thing itself, that they are so in some degree; though 
the whole good and bad effect of virtue and vice, as sucby 
is not inconsiderable in degree. But that they must be 
tlius distinguished, in some degree, is in a manner neces¬ 
sary ; it is matter of fact, of daily experience, even in the 
greatest confusion of human affairs. 

It is not pretended but that, in the natural course of 
things, happiness and misery appear to be distributed by 
other rules, than only the personal merit and demerit of 
characters. They may sometimes be distributed by way 
of mere discipline. There may be the wisest and best 
reasons why the world should be governed by general 
laws, from whence such promiscuous distribution perhaps 
must follow; and also why our happiness and misery 
should be put in each otlier’s power, in the degree which 
they are. And these things, as in general they contri¬ 
bute to the rewarding virtue and punishing vice, as such; 
so they often contribute also, not to the inversion of this, 
which is impossible, but to tlie rendering persons pros- 
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perous though wicked, afflicted though righteous; and, 
which is worse, to the rewarding some actions^ though 
vicious, punishing other actions^ though virtuous- But 
all this cannot drown the voice of nature in the conduct 
of Providence, plainly declaring itself for virtue, by way 
of distinction from vice, and preference to it* For, our 
being so constituted as that virtue and vice are thus 
naturally favoured and discountenanced, rewarded and 
punished respectively as such, is an intuitive proof of the 
intent of nature that it should be so; Otherwise the con¬ 
stitution of our mind, from which it thus immediately and 
directly proceeds, would be absurd. But it cannot he 
said, hecau>se virtuous actions are sometimes punished, 
and vicious actions rewarded, that nature intended it: 
for, tliough this great disorder is brought about, as all 
actions are done, by means of some natural passion, yet 
this may be, as it undoubtedly is, brought afeout by the 
perversion of such passion, implanted in us for other, and 
those very good purposes. And indeed these other and 
good purposes, even of every passion, may be clearly 
seen. 

We have then a declaration, in some degree, of present 
effect, from Him who is supreme in nature, which side he 
is of, or what part he takes; a declaration for virtue, and 
against vice. So far, therefore, as a man is true to virtue, 
to veracity and justice, to equity and charity, and the right 
of the case, in whatever he is concerned, so far he is on 
the side of the divine administration, and co-operates with 
it; and from hence, to such a man, arises naturally a secret 
satisfaction and sense of security, and implicit hope^ of 
somewhat further. And, 

V. This hope is confirmed by the necessary tendencies 
of virtue, which, though not of present effect, yet are at 
present discernible in nature; and so afford an instance 
of somewhat moral in the essential constitution of it. 
There is, in the nature of things, a tendency in virtue 
and vice to produce the good and bad effects now men- 
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tioned) in a greater degree than they do in fact produce 
them* For instance, good and bad men would be mtich 
more rewarded and punished as such, 'were it not that 
justice is often artificially eluded,,that characters are not 
known, and many who would thus favour virtue and dis¬ 
courage vice, are hindered from doing so by accidental 
causes. These tendencies of virtue and vice are obvious 
with i^egard to individuals. But it may require more par¬ 
ticularly to he considered, that power in a society^ by 
being under the' direction of virtue, naturally increases, 
and has a necessary tendency to prevail over opposite 
power, not under the direction of it; in like mannei* as 
power, by being under tlie direction of reason, increases, 
and has a tendency to prevail over brute force. The^e 
are several brute creatures of equal, and several of superior 
strength, to that of men; and possibly the sum of the 
whole stren^ of brutes may be greater than that of man- 
*‘kind; but reason gives us the advantage and superiority 
over them, and thus man is the acknowledged governing 
animal upon the earth. Nor is this superiority considered 
by any as accidental; but as what reason has a tendency, 
in the nature of the thing, to obtain. And yet, per¬ 
haps, difficulries may be raised about the meaning, as 
well as the truth of the assertion, that virtue has the like 
tendency. 

To obviate these difficulties, let us see more distinctly 
how the case stands with regard to reason, which is so 
readily acknowledged to have this advantageous ten¬ 
dency. Suppose, then, two or three men, of the best 
and most improved understanding, in a desolate open 
plain, attacked by ten times the number'of beasts of prey; 
would their reason secure them the victory in this unequal 
combat? Power, then, though joined with reason, and 
under its direction, cannot be expected (p prevail over 
opposite power, though merely brutal, linless. the one 
bears some proportion to the other. Again, Pat the 
imaginary case, that rational and irrational creatures were 
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of like external shape and matiiier: it !s certain, before 
there were opportunities for the first to distinguish each 
other, to separate from their adversaries, and to form an 
union among themselves, they might be upon a level, or, 
in several respects, upon great disadvantage, though, 
united, they might he vastly superior; since union is of 
such efficacy, that ten men, united, might he able to 
accomplish what ten thousand of the same natural strength 
and understanding, wholly ununited, could not. In this 
case, then, brute force . might more than maintain its 
ground against reason, for want of union among the 
rational creatures. Or suppose a number of men to land 
upon an island inhabited only by wild beasts; a number 
of men who, by the regulations of civil government, the 
inventions ©f art, and the experience of some years, could 
they be preserved so long, would be really sufiicient to 
subdue the wild beasts, and to preserve themselves in 
security from them; yet a conjunction of accidents might 
give such advantage to the irrational animals, as that they 
might at once overpower, tand even extirpate, the whole 
species of rational ones. Length of time, tlicn, proper 
scope and opportunities for reason to exert itself, may 
be absolutely necessary to its prevailing over brute force. 
Further still: There are many instances of brutes suc¬ 
ceeding in attempts, which they could not have under¬ 
taken, had not their irrational nature rendered them 
incapable of foreseeing the danger of such attempts, or the 
fury of passion hindered their attending to it; and there 
are instances of reason and real prudence preventing 
men’s undertaking what, it hath appeared afterwards, 
they might have succeeded in by a lucky rashness. ‘And 
in certain conjunctures, ignorance and folly, weakness 
and discord, may have their advantages. So that rational 
animals have not necessarily the superiority over irrational 
ones; but, how improbable soever it may be, it is 
evidently possible, that, in some globes, the latter may be 
superior. And were the former wholly at variance and 
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disouited, by false sclf-iiUi^rest and envy, by treachery 
and injustice, and 'consequent rage and malibe against 
other, whilst the latter weife firmly united among 
themselves by instinct, this might greatly contribute to 
the introducing such an ' inverted' order of things. For 
every one would consider it as inverted, since reason has, 

■ in the nature of it, a tendency to prevail over brute force, 
notwithstanding the possibility it may hot prevail, and the 
necessity which there is for many concurring circumstances 
to render it prevalent. 

Now, I say, virtue in a society has a like tendency to 
procure superiority and additional power, whether tliis 
power be considered as the means of security from 
opposite power, or of obtaining other advantages. And it 
has this tendency, by rendering public good an object 
and end to every member of the society; by putting 
every one upon consideration and diligence, recollection 
and self-government, both in order to see what is the 
most effectual method, and also in order to perform their 
proper part for obtaining and preserving it; by uniting 
a society within itself, and so increasing its strength, 
and, which is particularly to be mentioned, uniting 
it by means of veracity and justice. For as these last 
are principal bonds of union, so benevolence, or public 
spirit, undirected, unrestrained by them, is—^nobody knows 
what. 

And suppose the invisible world, and the invisible 
dispensations of Providence, to be in any sort analogous to 
what appears; or that Ipth together make up one uniform 
sch^pie, the two parts of which, the part which we see, 
and that which is beyond our observation, are analogous 
to each other; then there must be a like natural 
tendency in the derived power, tliroughout the universe, 

‘ under the direction of virtue, to prevail in general over 
that which is not under its direction; as there is in reason, 
derived reason, in the universe, to prevail over brute 
force. But then, in order to the prevalence of virtue, or 
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that it may actually produce jpfliat it \m a tendency to 
produce, the like concurrences are ncpessary as are to 
the prevalence of reason. There ijpust be some propor¬ 
tion between tlie natural powe^jr of force which is, and 
that which is not, under the dkeclion of virtue: there 
must be sufficient length of time; for' the complete 
success of virtue, as of reason, cannot, from the nature of 
tlie thing, be otherwise than gradual: there must be, as 
one may speak, a fair field of trial, a stage large and^ 
extensive enough, proper occasions and opportunities for 
the virtuous to join together, to exert themselves against 
lawless force, and to reap the fruit of their united labours. 
Now, indeed, it is to be hoped, that the disproportion 
between the good and the bad, even here on ear&i, is not 
so great, but that the former have natural power suffi¬ 
cient to their prevailing to a considerable degree, if. 
circumstances would p^mit this power to be united. For, 
much less, very much less power, under the direction of 
virtue, would prevail over much greater, not under the 
direction of it. However, good men over the face of the 
earth cannot unite; as for other reasons, so because they 
cannot be sufficiently ascertained of each other’ja charac¬ 
ters. And the known course of human things, the scene 
we are now passing through, particularly thfe shortness 
of life, denies to virtue its full scope in several other 
respects. The natural tendency wffiich w^e have been con¬ 
sidering, though real, is hindered from being carried into 
effect in the present state; but these hlnderances may 
be removed in a future one. Virtue, to borrow the 
Christian allusion, is militant here,^and various untoward 
accidents contribute to its being often overborne; but 
it may combat wdth greater advantage hereafter, and 
prevail completely, and enjoy its consequent rewards in 
some future states. Ilfeglected as it is, perhaps unknown, 
perhaps despised and oppressed here, there may be 
scenes in eternity, lasting enough, and in every other 
way adapted, to afford it a sufficient sphere of action. 
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and a sufficient sphere for Ihe natural eonseqijtoces of it 
to follow in fact. If the soul be naturajll^ in^P^ktrtal, and 
this state be a progress towards a futti^ one, as child¬ 
hood is towards mature ^|ige, good men may naturally 
unite, not only amongst themselves, but also with other 
orders of virtuous creatures, in that future state. For 
virtue, from the very nature of it, is a principle and bond 
of union, in some degree, amongst all who are endued 
with it, and known to each other; so as that by it a good 
man cannot but recommend himself to the favour and 
protection of all virtuous beings, throughout the whole 
universe, who can be acquainted with his character, and 
can any way interpose in his behalf in any part of his 
duration. And one might add, that suppose all this 
advantageous tendency of virtue to become effect amongst 
one or more orders of creatures, in any distant scenes 
' and periods, and to l>e seen by4. any orders of vicious 
creatures throughout the universal kingdom of God; this 
happy effect of virtue would have a tendency, by way of 
example, and possibly in other ways, to amend tliose of 
them who are capable of amendment, and being recovered 
to a just sense of virtue. If our notions of the plan of 
Providence were enlarged, in any sort proportionable to 
what ‘ late"^coveries have enlarged our \dews with respect 
to the material world, representations of this kind would 
not appear absurd or extravagant. However, they are 
. not to be taken, as intended, for a literal delineation of 
what is, in fact, the particular scheme of the universe, 
which cannot be known witliout * revelation; for suppo¬ 
sitions are not to Be looked on as true, because not 
incredible; but they are mentioned to show, that our 
finding virtue to tor hindered from, procuring to itself such 
superiority and advantages, is no objection against its 
'having, in the essential nature of the thing, a tendency to 
procure them. And the suppositions now mentioned do 
plainly show this; for they show, that these hinderances 
are so far from being necessary, that we ourselves can 
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easily conceive' how they may be removed in future 
states, and full scope be granted to virtue. And all 
these advantageous tendencies of it are to be considered as 
declarations of God in its favour. This, however, is 
tahing a pretty large compass; though it is certain, that as 
tlie material world appears to be, in a manner, boundless 
and immense, there must be some scheme of Providence vast 
in proportion to it., 

But let us return to the earth, our habitation, and we 
shall see this happy tendency of virtue, by imagining an 
instance not so vast and remote—by supposing a king¬ 
dom, or society of men, upon it, perfectly virtuous, for 
a succession of many ages; to which, if you please, may 
be given a situation advantageous for universal monarchy. 
Jn such a state there would be no such thing as faction; 
but men of the, greatest capacity would, of course, all 
along, have the chief direction of affairs willingly yielded 
to them, and they would share it among themselves with¬ 
out envy- Each of these would have the part assigned 
him to which liis genius was peculiarly adapted; and 
others, who had not any distinguished genius, would be 
safe, and think themselves very happy, by being under 
the protection and guidance of those wdio had. Public 
determinations woulcj really be the result of%]e united 
wisdom of the community, and they would faithfully be 
executed by the united strength of it. Some would in a 
higl^er way contribute, but all would in some w^ay con¬ 
tribute, to the public prosperity; and in it each would 
enjoy the fruits of his own virtue. And as injustice, 
whether by fraud or force, would be unknown amoug 
themselves, so they would be sufBciently secured from it 
in their neighbours. For cunning and false self-interest, 
confederacies in injustice, ever slight, and accompanied 
with faction and intestine treachery: these, on one hand, 
would be found mere childish folly and weakness, when 
set in opposition against wisdom, public spirit, union 
inviolable, and fidelity on the other, allowing both a 

D 
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su^cient length of years to try their force,' Add. the 
general influence which such a kingdom would have over 
the face of the earth, by way of example particularly, and 
the reverence which would be paid it It would plainly be 
superior to all others, and the world must gradually come 
under its empire; not by means of lawless violence, but 
partly by what must be allowed to be just conquest, and 
partly by other kingdoms submitting themselves volun¬ 
tarily to it throughout a course of ages, and claiming its 
protection one after another, in successive exigencies. 
The head of it would be an universal monarch, in another 
sense than any mortal has yet been, and the eastern style 
would be literally applicable to him, that all people^ 
nations^ and languages^ should serve him. And thoujfh 
indeed our knowledge of human nature, and the whole 
history of mankind, show the impossibility, without some 
miraculous interposition, that a number of men here on 
earth should unite in one society or government, in the 
fear of God and universal practice of virtue, and that 
such a government should * continue so united for a 
succession of ages; yet, admitting or supposing this, 
the effect would be as now drawn out. And thus, for 
instance, the wonderful power and prosperity promised to 
the Jewish "nation in the Scripture, would be, in a great 
measure, the consequence of what is predicted of them; 
that the “ people should be all righteous, and inherit the 
land for ever,” Isaiah Ix^ 21.; were we to understand 
the latter phrase of a long continuance only,' sufficient to 
give things time to work- The predictions of this kind, 
foF there are many of them, cannot come to pass in the 
present known course of nature; but suppose them come 
to pass, and then the dominion and pre-eminence pro¬ 
mised must naturally follow, to a very considerable 
degree. 

Consider, now, the general system of religion: that 
the government of the world is uniform, and one, and 
moral; that virtue and right shall finally have the 
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advantage, and prevail over fraud and lawless force, over 
the deceits as well as the violence of wickedness, under the 
conduct of one supreme Governor; and from the obser¬ 
vations above made it will appear, that God has, by our 
reason, given us to see a peculiar connexion in tjhe several 
parts of this scheme, and a tendency towards the completion 
of it, arising out of the very nature of virtue; which 
tendency is to he considered as somewhat moral in the 
essential constitution of things. If any one should think all 
this to be of little importance, I desire him to consider what 
he would think, if vice had, essentially and in its nature, 
these advantageous tendencies, or if virtue had essentially 
the direct contrary ones. 

But it may be objected, that notwithstanding all these 
natural effects, and these natural tendencies of virtue, yet 
things may be now going on throughout the universe, and 
may go on hereafter, in the same mixed way as here at 
present upon earth; virtue sometimes prosperous, some¬ 
times depressed 5 vice sometimes punished, sometimes 
successful. Tiic answer to which is, that it is not the 
])urposo of this chapter, nor of this treatise, properly to 
prove God’s perfect moral government over the world, or 
tlic truth of religion, but to observe what there is in the 
constitution and course of nature to confirm the proper 
proof of it, supposed to be known, and that the weight of the 
foregoing observations to tliis purpose may he thus distinctly 
proved. Pleasure and pain are indeed, to a certain degree, 
say to a very high degree, distributed amongst us, without 
any apparent regard to the merit or demerit of characters. 
And, were there ^nothing else, concerning this matter, 
discernible in the constitution and course of nature, 
there would be no ground, from the constitution and 
course of nature, to hope or to fear, that men would be 
rewarded or punished hereafter according to their deserts; 
which, however, it' ia to be remarked, implies, that even 
then there would be no ground, from appearances, to think 
that vice, upon the whole, would have the advantage, 
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rather than that virtue would. And tlms the jwoof of a 
future state of retribution would rest upon Jhe uauid,»kiiown 
arguments for it; which are, I think, plainly unanswerable, 
and would be so, though there were no .additional 
confirmation of them from the things above insisted 
on. But these things are a very strong confirmation of 
them. For, 

Firstj They show that the Author of nature is not 
indifferent to virtue and vice. They amount to a declara¬ 
tion from him, determinate, and not to be evaded, in 
favour of one, and against the other; such a declaration 
as there is nothing to be set over jjgainsV or answered, on 
the part of vice. So that, were a man, laying aside the 
l^roper proof of religion, to determine from the course of 
nature only, whether it were most probable that the 
righteous or the wicked would have the advantage in a 
future life, there can be no doubt but that he would 
determine the probability to be, that the former would. 
The course of nature, then, in the view of it now given, 
furnishes us with a real practical proof of the obligations of 
religion. 

Secondly^ When, conformably to what religion teaches 
us, God shall reward and punish virtue and vice, as such, 
so as that every one shall, upon the whole, have his deserts, 
this distributive justice will not be a thing difTerenlin kind^ 
but only in degree^ from what we experience-in his present 
government. It will be that in effect^ toward which we now 
see a tendency. It will be no more than the comjjletion of 
that moral government, the principles and beginning of 
which have been shuwii, beyuiid all dispute, discernible in 
the present constitution and course of nature. And from 
hence it follows, 

Thirdly^ That as, under the natural government of 
God, our experience of those kinds and degrees of hap¬ 
piness ^ and misery, which we do experience at present, 
gives just ground to hope for and to fear higher degrees 
and other kinds of both in a future state, supposing a 
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future state admitted; so, under his moral government, 
our experience that virtue and vice are, in the manners- 
above mentioned, actually rewarded and punished at pre¬ 
sent, in a certain degree, gives just ground to hope and to 
fear, that they Tnay be rewarded and punished in a higher 
degree hereafter. It is acknowledged, indeed, that this 
alone is not sufficient ground to think that they actually u>iU 
be rewarded and punished in a higher degree, rather than in 
a lower: But then. 

Lastly.^ There is sufficient ground to think so, from the 
good and bad tendencies of virtue and vice, ^or these 
tendencies are essential, and founded in the nature of 
things; whereas, the hinderances to their becoming effect 
are, in numberless cases, not necessary, but artificial 
only. Now, it may be much more strongly argued, that 
these tendencies, as well as the actual rewards and 
punishments of virtue and vice which arise directly out 
of the nature of things, will remain hereafter, than that 
the accidental hinderances of them will. And if these 
hinderances do not remain, those rewards and punish* 
ments cannot but he carried bn much further towards 
the perfection of moral government; i. e. the tendencies 
of virtue arid vice will .become effect; but when, or where, 
or in what particular way, cannot be known at all but by 
revelation.' 

Upon the whole, there is a kind of moral government 
implied in God’s natural government;* virtue and vice 
are naturally rewarded and punished as beneficial and 
mischievous to society,-j’ and rewarded and punished 
directly as virtue and vice.J The notion, then, of a m®ral 
scheme of government is not fictitious, but natural; for 
it is suggested to our thoughts by the constitution and 
course of nature, and the execution of this scheme is 
actually begun, in the instances here mentioned. And 
these things are to he considered as a declaration of the 
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Author of nature, for virtue, and against vice; they give 
a credibility to the supposition of their being rewarded 
and punished hereafter, and also ground to hope and 
to fear, that they may be rewarded and punished in 
higher degrees than they are here. And as all this is 
confirmed, so the argument for religion, from the con¬ 
stitution and cnnrsft of nature, ‘is carried on farther, 
by observing, that there are natural tendencies, and, 

in innumerable cases, only artificial hinderances, to this 
moral scheme being carried on , much farther towards 
perfection than it is at present.* The notion, then, of a 
moral scheme of government, much more perfect than 
what is seen, is not a fictitious, but a natural notion; 
for it is suggested to our thoughts by the essential 

tendencies of virtue and vice. And these tendencies 

are to be considered as intimations, as implicit pro¬ 

mises and threatenings, from the Author of nature, of 
much greater rewards and punishments to follow virtue 
and vice, than do at present. And, indeed, every natural 
tendency, which is to continue, but which is hindered 
from becoming effect by only accidental causes, affords a 
presumption, that such tendency will, some time or other, 
become effect: a presumption in* degree proportionable 
the length ofi^ the duration through which such 
fvIlSsndency will continue. And from these things together 
arises a real presumption, that the moral scheme of govern¬ 
ment established in nature shall be carried on much farther 
towards perfection hereafter, and, I think, a presumption 
tliat it will he absolutely completed. But from these things, 
joined with the moral nature which God has given us, 
considered as given tijs by him, arises a practical prooff 
' that it will be competed; a proof from fact, and therefore 
a distinct one from that which is deduced from the 
eternal and unalterable relations, the fitness and unfitness 
of actions. ^ 

* Piiiic '13, &c. t See this proof drawn out briefly, Chap. 6 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of a State of Probation^ as implying Trials Difficulties^ 

and Danger* 

The general doctrine of religion, that our present life 
is a state of probation for a ,future one, comprehends 
under it several paiticular things, distinct from each 
other. Rut the first and most common meaning of it 
seems to be, that our future interest is now depending, 
and depending upon ourselves; that we have scope <uid 
opiDortunities here for that good and bad behaviour, 
which God will reward and punish hereafter; together 
with temptations to one, as well as inducements of reason 
to the other.* <And this is, in great measure, the same 
with saying, that w© are under the moral government of 
God, and to give an account of our actions to liim. For 
the notion of a future account, and general righteous 
judgment, implies some sort of temptations to what is 
wrong, otherwise there would be no moral possibility of 
doing wrong, nor ground for judgment or discrimination. 
But there is this difference, that tlpteVord prohationf% 
more distinctly and particularly expressive of alluremdi& 
to wrong, or difficulties in adhering uniformly to what is 
right, and of the danger of miscarrying by such temptations, 
than the words moral governmenU A state of probation, 
then, as thus particularly implying in it trial, difficulties, 
and danger, may fequire to be considered distinctly by 
itself. 

And as the moral government of God, which religioh 
teaches us, implies, that we are in a state of trial with 
regard to a future world; so also his natural government 
over us implies, fhat we are in a state of trial, in the like 
sense, with regard to the present world. Natural govern¬ 
ment, by rewards and punishments, as much implies 
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natural trial, as moral government does moral trial. The 
natural government of God here meant,* consists in his 
annexing pleasure to some actions, and pain to others, 
which are in our power to do or forbear, and in giving us 
notice of such appointment beforehand. This necessarily 
implies that he has made our happiness and misery, or 
our interest, to depend in part upon ourselves. And, so 
far as men have temptations to any course of action,, 
which will probably occasion them greater temporal 
inconvenience and uneasiness than satisfaction, so far their 
temporal interest is in danger from themselves, or they 
are in a state of trial with respect to it. Now, people 
often blame others, and even themselves, for their mis¬ 
conduct in their temporal concerns. And we find nany 
are greatly wanting to themselves, and miss of that 
natural happiness which they might have obtained in the 
present life; perhaps every one does ip^some degree. 
But many run themselves into great inconvenience, and 
into extreme distress and misery, not through incapacity 
of knowing better, and doing better for themselves, which 
would be nothing to the present purpose, but through 
tlieir own fault. And these things necessarily imply 
temptation, and danger of miscarrying, in a greater or 
less degree, with respect to our worldly interest or 
happiness. Every one, too, without having religion in his 
thoughts, speaks of the hazards wliich young people run 
upon their setting out in the world; hazards from other 
causes than merely their ignorance and unavoidable 
accidents. And some courses of vice, at least, being 
contrary to m^n’s worldly interest or good, temptations to 

these must, at the same time, be temptations to forego our 
present and our future interest. Thus, in our natural 
or temporal capacity, we are in a state of trial, «. e, of 
difficulty and danger, analogous or like to our moral and 
religious trial. 


♦ Chap. 2 
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This will more distinctly appear to any one, who thinks 
tt worth while more distinctly to consider what it is which 
constitutes our trial in hoth capacities, and to observe how 
mankind behave under it. 

And that which constitutes this our trial, in both these 
capacities, must be somewhat either in our external cir¬ 
cumstances, or in our nature. For, on the one hand, 
persons may be betrayed into wrong behaviour upon 
surprise, or overcome upon any other very singular and 
extraordinary external occasions, who would otherwise 
have preserved their character of prudence and af "virtue; 
in which cases, every one, in speaking of the wrong 
behaviour of these persons, would impute it to such 
particular external circumstances. And, on the other 
hand, men who have contracted habits of vice and folly 
of any kind, or have some particular passions in excess, 
woll seek opportunities, and, as it were, go out of their 
way, to gratify themselves in these respects, at the expense 
of their wisdom and their virtue; led to it, as every one 
would say, not by external temptations, but by such habits 
and passions. And the account of this last case is, that 
particular passions arc no more coincident witli prudence, 
or tliat reasonable self-love, the end of which is our worldly 
interest, than they are with the principle of virtue and 
religion, hut often draw contrary ways to one as well as 
to the other; and so such particular passions are as much 
temptations to act imprudently with regard to our worldly 
interest, as to act viciously,* However, as when we 
say, men are'misled by external circumstances of tempta¬ 
tion, it cannot but he understood that there is somewhat 
witliin themselves to render those circumstances tempta¬ 
tions, or to render tliem susceptible of impressions from 
them; so, when we say they are misled by passions, it is 
always supposed that there are occasions, circumstances, 
and objects, exciting these passions and aftbrding means 

* See Sermons preached at the Rolls, 1726, 2rid Edit p, 205, 

Pref. p. 25, &c. Serm. p. 21, &c. 
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for gratifying them: and therefore temptations from within 
and from without coincide, and mutually imply each other? 
Now the several external objects of the appetites, passions, 
and affections, being present to tlie senses, or offering 
themselves to the mind, and so exciting emotions suitable 
to their nature, not only in cases #here they can be gratified 
consistently with innocence and prudence, but also in cases 
where tliey cannot, and yet can be gratified imprudently 
and viciously; tliis as really puts them in danger of volun¬ 
tarily foregoing their present interest or good as their 
future, and as really renders self-denial necessary to secure 
one as the other; e, we are in a like state of trial with 
respect to both, by the very same passions, excited by the 
very same means. Thus mankind having a temporal 
interest depending upon themselves, and a prudent course 
of behaviour being necessary to secure it, passions inor¬ 
dinately excited, whether by means of examjde or by 
any other external circumstance, towards such objects, 
at such times, or in such degrees, as that they cannot he 
gratified consistently with worldly prudence, are tempta¬ 
tions, dangerous, and too often successful temptations, 
to forego a gi-eatcr temporal good for a less; e. to forego 
what is, upon the whole, our temporal interest, for the 
sake of a present gratification. This is a description of 
our state of trial in our temporal capacity. Substitute now 
the word^^M^^ for temporal, and virtue for prudence^ and 
it will be just as proper a description of our state of trial 
in our religious capacity; so analogous are they to each 
other. 

If, from consideration of this our like state of trial in 
both capacities, we go on to observe farther, how mankind 
behave under it, We shall find there arc some who have 
so little sense of it, that they scarce look beyond the 
passing day; they arc so taken up with present gratifi¬ 
cations,' as to have, in a manner, no feeling of conse¬ 
quences, no regard to their future ease or fortune in this 
life, any more than t<ktheir happiness in another. Some 
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appear to be blinded and deceived by inordinate passion 
in their worldly concerns, as much as in religion. Others 
are not deceived, but, as it were, forcibly carried away by 
the like passions, against their better judgment, and feeble 
resolutions, too, of acting better* And there are men, and 
truly tliey are not a few? who shamelessly avow, not their 
interest, but their mere will and pleasure, to be their law 
of life; and who, in open defiance of everything that is 
reasonable, will go on in a course of vicious extravagance, 
foreseeing, with no remorse and little fear, that it will be 
their temporal ruin; and some of them, under the aj)pre- 
hension of the consequences of wickedness in another state. 
And, to speak in the most moderate way, human creatures 
are not only continually liable to go wrong voluntarily, 
but we sec likewise that they often actually do so, with 
respect to their temporal interests, as well as with respect 
to religion. 

Thus, oulr difficulties and dangers, or our trials in our 
temporal and our religious capacity, as they proceed from 
the same causes, and have the same effect upon men’s 
behaviour, are evidently analogous, and of the same kind. 

It may be added, that as the difficulties and dangers 
of miscarrying in our religious state of trial are greatly 
increased, and, one is ready-to think, in a manner wholly 
madsy by the ill behaviour of others; by a wrong educa¬ 
tion, wrong in a moral sense, sometimes positively vicious; 
by a general bad example; by the dishonest artifices which 
are got into business of all kinds; and, in very many 
parts of the W'orld, by religions being corrupted into 
superstitions which indulge men in their rices; su, in like 
manner, the difficulties of conducting ourselves prudently 
in respect to our present interest, and our danger of being 
led aside from pursuing it, are greatly increa^d by a 
foolish education, and, after we come to mature age, by the 
extravagance and carelessness of others whom we have 
intercourse with; and by mistaken notions, very generally 
prevalent, and taken up from comtnon opinion, concerning 
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temporal happiness, and wherein it consists. And per¬ 
sons, by their own negligence and folly in their temporal 
affairs, no less than by a course of vice, bring themselves 
into new difficulties, and, by habits of indulgence, become 
less qualified to go through th||g,; and one irregularity 
after another embarrasses thin'plfto such a degree that 
they know not whereabout they are, and often makes the 
path of conduct so intricate and perplexed, that it is 
difficult to trace it out; difficult even to determine what is 
the prudent or the moral part. Thus, for instance, MTong 
behaviour in one stage of life, youth; wrong, I mean, 
considering ourselves only in our temporal capacity, with¬ 
out taking in religion; this, in several ways, increases the 
difficulties of right behaviour in mature age; i, e. puts us 
into a more disadvantageous state of trial in our temporal 
capacity- 

We are an inferior part of the creation of God: there 
are natural appearances of our being in a state of degra¬ 
dation;* and'we certainly are in a condition which does 
not seeniy by any means, the most advantageous we could 
imagine or desire, either in our natural or moral capacity, 
for securing either our present or future interest. How¬ 
ever, this condition, low, and careful, and uncertain as it 

is, docs not afford any just ground of complaint. I'or, 
as men may manage their temporal affairs with prudence, 
and so pass their days here on earth in tolerable ease 
and satisfaction, by a moderate degree of care; so, like¬ 
wise, with regard to religion, there is no more required 
than what they are well able to do, and what they must 
be greatly wanting to themselves if they neglect. And 
for persons to have that put upon them which they are 
well able to go through, and no more, we naturally con¬ 
sider as an equitable thing, supposing it done by proper 
authority. Nor have we any more reason to complain of 

it, with regard to the Author of nature, than of his not 


* Part ii, clutp. 5. 
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having given us other advantages, belonging to other orders 
of creatures. 

But the thing here insisted upon is, that the state of 
trial which religion teaches us we are in, is rendered 
credible, by its being thg^ughout uniform and of a piece 
witli tlie general condu|||Pk)f Providence towards us, in 
all other respects within the compass of our knowledge. 
Indeed, if mankind, considered in their natural capacity 
as inhabitants of this world only, found themselves, from 
their birth to their death, in a settled state of security 
and happiness, without any solicitude or thought of their 
own; or, if they were in no danger of being brought into 
inconveniences and distress by carelessness, or the folly 
of passion, through bad example, the treachery of others, 
or the deceitful appearances of things; were this our natural 
condition, then it might seem strange, and be some pre¬ 
sumption against the truth of religion, that it represents 
our future and more general interest as not secure of course, 
but as depending upon our behaviour, and requiring recol¬ 
lection and self-government to obtain it. For it might 
be alleged, “What you say is our condition in one respect, 
is not in any wise of a sort with what we find, by expe¬ 
rience, our condition is in another. Our whole present 
interest is secured in our hands, without any solicitude 
of ours, and why should not our future interest, if we 
have any such, be so too?” But since, on the contrary, 
thought and consideration, the voluntary denying ourselves 
many things which wc desire, and a course of behaviour 
far from being always agreeable to us, are absolutely 
necessary to our acting even a comnioii decent and com¬ 
mon prudent part, so as to pass with, any satisfaction 
through tlie present world, and be received upon any 
tcderable good terms in it; since this is the case, all 
presumption against self-denial and attention being neces¬ 
sary to secure our higher interest is removed. Had we 
not experience, it might perhaps speciously be urged, 
that it is impossible anything of hazard and danger should 
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be put upon us by an infinite Being, when everything 
which is hazard and danger in our manner of conception, 
and will end in error, confusion, and misery, is now 
already certain in his foreknowledge. And, indeed, why 
anything of hazard and danger should be put upon such 
frail creatures as we are, may ^11 be thought a difficulty 
in speculation ', and cannot but be so, till we know the 
whole, or, however, much more of the case. But still, the 
constitution of nature is as it is. Our happiness and 
misery are trusted to our conduct, and made to depend 
upon it. Somewhat, and, in many circumstances, a great 
deal too, is put upon us, cither to do, or to suffer, as we 
choose. And all the various miseries of life, which people 
bring upon tliemselves by negligence and folly, and might 
have avoided by proper care, are instances of this; -whicli 
miseries are, beforehand, just as contingent and undeter¬ 
mined as their conduct, and left to be determined by it. 

These observations are an answer to the objections 
against the credibility of a state of trial, as implying temp¬ 
tations, and real danger of miscarrying with regard to our 
general interest, under the moral government of God; and 
they show, that, if we are at all to be considered in such 
a capacity, and as having such an interest, the general 
analogy of Providence must lead us to apprehend ourselves 
in danger of miscarrying, in different degrees, as to this 
interest, by our neglecting to act the proper part belonging 
to us in that capacity. For we have a present interest, 
under the government of God, which wc experience here 
upon earth- And this interest, as it is not forced upon us, 
SO neitlier is it offered to our acceptance, but to our acqui¬ 
sition ; in such sort, as that we are in danger of missing it, 
by means of temptations to neglect or act contrary to it; 
and without attention and self-denial, must and do miss of 
it. It is then perfectly credible, that this may be our case 
with respect to that chief and final good which religion 
proposes to us. 
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CHAPTER V, 

' I 

Of a State of Probation^ as intended for moral Discipline 

and Improvement, 

From the consideration of oiir being in a probation-state 
of so much difficulty and hazard, naturally arises the 
question, how we came to be placed in it? But such a 
general inquiry as this would be found involved in insu¬ 
perable difficulties: for, though some of these difficulties 
would be lessened by observing, that all wickedness is 
voluntarj’^, as is implied in its very notion, and that many 
of the miseries of life have apparent good effects, yet when 
we consider other circumstances belonging to both, * and 
what must be the consequence of the former in a life to 
come, it cannot but be acknowledged plain folly and pre¬ 
sumption, to pretend to give an account of the whole rea¬ 
sons of this matter; the whole reasons of our being allotted 
a condition, out of which so much wickedness and misery, 
so circumstanced, would, in fact, arise. Whether it be 
not beyond our faculties, not only to find out, but even 
to understand, the whole account of this; or, though we 
should be supposed capable of understanding it, yet, 
whether it would be of service or prejudice to us to be 
informed of it, is impossible to say. But as' our present 
condition can in no wise be shown inconsistent with the 
perfect moral government of God; so religion teaches us 
W'e were placed in it, that we might qualify ourselves, by 
the practice of virtue, for another state, which is to fojlow 
it. And this, though but a partial answer, a very partial 
one indeed, to the inquiry now mentioned, yet is a more 
satisfactory answer to another,^ which is of real, and of the 
utmost importance to us to have answered—the inquiry, 
What is our business here ? The known end, then, why 
we are placed in a state of so much affliction, hazard, and 
difficulty, is, our improvement in virtue and piety, as the 
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requisite qualification for a future state of security and 
happiness. 

, Now» the beginning of life, considered as aif education 
for mature age in the present world, appears plainly, at first 
sight, analogous to this our trial for a future one; the 
former being, in our temporal capacity, what the latter is 
in our religious capacity. But some observations, common 
to both of them, and a more distinct consideration of each, 
will more distinctly show the extent and force of the 
analogy between them; and the credibility which arises 
from hence, as well as from the nature of the thing, that 
the present life was intended to be a state of discipline for 
a future one. 

I. Every species of creatures is, we see, designed for 
a particular way of life, to which the nature, the capa¬ 
cities, temper, and qualifications, of each sj)ecies, are as 
necessary as their external circumstances. Both come 
into the notion of such state, or particular way of life, and 
are constituent parts of it. Change a man's capacities 
or charaifcter to the degree in wluch it is conceivable they 
may be changed, and he would be altogether incapable 
of a human course of life and human happiness; as inca¬ 
pable as if, his nature continuing unclianged, he were 
placed in a world where he had no splicre of action, nor 
any objects to answer his appetites, passions, and affec¬ 
tions of any" sort. One thing is set over against another, 
as an ancient writer expresses it- Our nature corresponds 
to our external condition. Without this correspondence, 
there would be no possibility of any such thing as human 
life ' and human happiness; which life and happiness are, 
therefore, a from our nature and condition jointly; 

meaning, by human life, not livings in the literal sense, but 
the whole complex notion commonly understood by those 
words. So that, without determining what will be the 
employment and happiness, the particular life of good men 
hereafter, there must be some determinate capacities, some 
necessary character and qualifications, without which per- 
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sons cannot but be utterly incapable of it; in like manner 
as there must be some, without which men would be inca¬ 
pable of their present state of life. Now, 

II, The constitution of human creatures, arid indeed 
of all creatures which come under our notice, is such, as 
that they are capable of naturally becoming qualified for 
states of life, for which they were once wholly unqualified- 
In imagination we may indeed conceive of creaturel^ as 
incapable of having any of their faculties naturally en¬ 
larged, or as being unable naturally to acquire any new 
qualifications; but the faculties of every species known 
to us are made for enlargement, for acquirements of 
experience and habits. We find ourselves, in particular, 
endued with capacities, not only of perceiving ideas, and 
of knowledge or perceiving truth, but also of storing up 
oui ideas and knowledge by memory. We are capable, 
not only of acting, and of having different momentary 
impressions made upon us, but of getting a new facility 
in any kind of action, and of settled alteratio3|ii«j^in our 
temper or character. The power of the tv/o last is the 
power of habits. But neiUier the perception of ideas, 
nor knowledge of any sort, are habits, though absolutely 
necessary to the forming of them. However, apprehen¬ 
sion, reason, memory, which are the capacities of acquiring 
knowledge, are greatly improved by exercise. Whether 
tile word habit is applicable to all these improvements, 
and, in particular, how far the powers of memory and 
of habits may be powers of the same nature, I shall not 
inquire. But that perceptions come into our minds readily 
and of course, by means of their having been there before, 
seems a thing of the same sort as readiness in any parti¬ 
cular kind of action, proceeding from being accustomed 
to it. And aptness to recollect practical observations of 
service in our conduct, is plainly habit in many cases. 
There are habits of perception, and habits of action. An 
instance of the former, is our constant and even involuntary 
readiness in correcting the impressions of our sight con- 
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ceming magnitudes and distances, so as to substitute 
judgment in the room of sensation, imperceptibly to our¬ 
selves, And it seems as if all other associations of ideas, 
not naturally connected, might be called passive habits, 
as properly as our readiness in understanding languages 
upon sight, or hearing of words. And our readiness in 
speaking and writing them is an instance of the latter, 
of active habits. For distinctness, we may consider habits 
as belonging to the body or the mind; and the latter will 
be explained by the former- Under tlie former are com¬ 
prehended all bodily activities or motions, whether graceful 
or unbecoming, which are owing to use: under the latter, 
general habits of life and conduct, such as those of obe¬ 
dience and submission to authority, or to any particular 
person; those of veracity, justice, and charity; those of 
attention, industry, self-government, envy, revenge. And 
habits of this latter kind seem produced by repeated acts, 
as well as the former. And in like manner as habits 
belonging to the body are produced by external acts, 
80 habits of the mind are produced by the exertion of 
inward practical purposes; i, c, by caiTying them into 
act, or acting upon them—the principles of obedience, 
of veracity, justice, and charity. Nor can those habits 
be formed by any external course of action, otherwise 
than as it proceeds from these principles; because it is 
only these inward principles exerted, which are strictly 
acts of obedience, of veracity, of justice, and of charity. 
So, likewise, habits of attention, industry, self-govern¬ 
ment, are, in the same manner, acquired by exercise; 
ai\d habits of envy and revenge by indulgence, whether 
in outward act or in thought and intention, i. e. inward 
act; for such intention is an act. Resolutions also to 
do well are properly acts; and endeavouring to force 
upon our own minds a practical sense of virtue, or to 
beget in others that practical sense of it which a man 
Really has himself, is a virtuous act. All these, therefore, 
may and will contribute towards forming good habits. 
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But, going over the theory of virtue in one’s thoughts, 
talking well, and drawing fine pictures of it, this is so 
far from necessarily or certainly conducing to form a 
habit of it in him who thus employs himself, that it may 
harden the mind in a contrary course, and render it gra¬ 
dually more insensible, i, e. form a habit of insensibility 
t(> ^ill moral considerations. For, from our very faculties 
of habits, passive impressions, by being repeated, grow 
weaker. Thoughts, by often passing through the mind, 
arc felt less sensibly: being accustomed to danger, begets 
intrepidity; i. e, lessens fear; to distress, lessens the pas¬ 
sion of pity; to instances of other’s mortality, lessens 
the sensible apprehension of our own. And from these 
two observations together, that practical habits are formed 
and strengthened by repeated acts, and tliat passive im¬ 
pressions grow weaker by being repeated upon us, it must 
follow, that active habits may be gradually forming and 
strengthening, by a course of acting upon such and such 
motives and excitements, whilst these motives and excite¬ 
ments themselves are, by proportionable degrees, growing 
less sensible, i. e. are continually less and less sensibly 
felt, even as the active habits strengthen. And experience 
confirms this ; for active principles, at the very time that 
they are less lively in perception tlian they were, arc 
found to be somehow wrought more thoroughly into the 
temper and character, and become more effectual in in¬ 
fluencing our practice. The three things just mentioned 
may afford instances of it. Perception of danger is a 
natural excitement of passive fear and active caution; 
and, by being inured to danger, habits of the latter, are 
gradually wrought, at the same time tliat the former 
grfidually lessens. Perception of distress in others is 
a natural excitement, passively to pity, and actively to 
relieve it; but let a nqan set himself to ailend to, inquire 
out, and relieve distressed persons, and he cannot but 
grow less and less sensibly affected with the various 
miseries of life with which he must become acquainted; 
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when yet, at the same time, benevolence, considered not 
as a passion, but as a practical principle of action, will 
strengthen; and, whilst he passively compassionates the 
distressed less, he will acquire a greater aptitude actively 
to assist and befriend them. So also, at the same time 
that the daily instances of men’s dying around us give 
ns daily a less sensible passive feeling or apprehension of 
our own mortality, such instances greatly contribute to the 
strengthening a practical regard to it in serious men, e, 
to forming a habit of acting with a constant view to it. 
And this seems again further to show, that passive impres¬ 
sions made upon our minds by admonition, experience, 
example, though they may have a remote efficacy, and a 
very great one, towards forming active habits, yet can have 
this efficacy no otherwise than by inducing us to such a 
course of action; and that it is, not being affected so and 
so, hut acting, which forms those habits; only it must be 
always remembered, that real endeavours to enforce good 
impressions upon ourselves, are a species of virtuous action. 
Nor do we know how far it is possible, in the nature 
of things, that effects should be wrought in us at once 
equivalent to habits, i, e. what is wrought by use and 
exercise. However, the thing insisted upon is, not what 
may be possible, hut what is in fact the appointment of 
nature, which is, that active habits are to be formed by 
exercise. Their progress may 'be so gradual as to he 
imperceptible in its steps; it may be hard to explain 
the faculty by which we are capable of habits, throughout 
its 'several parts, and to trace it up to its original, so as to 
distinguish it from all others in our mind; and it seems us 

if contrary effects w^re to be ascribed to it. But the thing 
in general, that our nature is formed to yield, in some 
such manner as this, to use and exercise, is matter of 
certain experience. • 

Thus, by accustoming ourselves to any course of action, 
we get an aptness to go on, a facility, readiness, and 
often pleasure in it. The inclinations which rendered us 
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averse to it grow weaker; the difficulties in it, not only the 
imaginary, but the real ones, lessen; the reasons for it offer 
themselves of course to our thoughts upon all occasions; 
and the least glimpse of them is sufficient to make us go on 
in a course of action to which we have been accustomed. 
And practical principles appear to grow stronger, absolutely 
in themselves, by exercise, as well as relatively, with 
regard to contrary principles; which, by being accustomed 
to submit, do so habitually, and of course- And thus a new 
character, in several respects, may be formed; and many 
habitudes of life, not given by nature, but which n&ture 
directs us to acquire. 

III. Indeed we may be assured, that we should never have 
had these capacities of improving by experience, acquired 
knowledge and habits, had they not been necessary, and 
intended to be made use of. And, accordingly, we find 
them so necessary, and so much intended, that without them 
we should he utterly incapable of that which was the end 
for which wc were made, considered in our temporal capacity 
only—the employments and satisfactions of our mature state 
of life. 

Nature does in no ^ise qualify us wholly, much less at 
once, for this mature state of life. Even maturity of 
understanding and bodily strength arc not only arrived to 
gradually, but are also very much owing to the continued 
exercise of our powers of hotly and mind from infancy. 
But if we suppose a person brought into tlic world with 
both these in maturity, as far as this is conceivable, he 
would plainly at first be as unqualified for the human life 
of mature age as an idiot. lie would be in a manner 
distracted with astonishment, and apprehension, -and 
curiosity, and suspense; nor can one guess how long it 
would he before he would be familiarized to himself, and 
Uie objects about him, enough even to set^imself to any 
thing. It may he questioned, too, wffictner the natural 
information of his sight and hearing would be of any 
manner of use at all to liim in acting, before experience. 
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And it seems that men would be strangely headstrong 
and self-willed, and disposed to exert themselves with an 
impetuosity which would render society insupportable, 
and the living in it impracticable, were it not for some 
acquired moderation and self-government, some aptitude 
and readiness in restraining themselves, and concealing 
their sense of things. Want of everything of this kind 
which is learned, would render a man as incapable of 
society as want of language would; or as his natural igno¬ 
rance of any of the particular emjdoyments of life would 
render him incapable of providing himself wdth the 
common conveniences, or supplying the necessary wants 
of it. In these respects, and probably in many more, ol 
which we have no particular -notion, mankind is left by 
nature an unformed, unfinished creature, utterly deficient 
and unqualified, before the acquirement of knowledge, 
experience, and habits, for that mature state of life which 
was thv^ end of his creation, considering him as related only 
to this world. 

But then, as nature has endued us -with a power of sup- 
plying these deficiencies, by acquired knowledge, expe¬ 
rience, and habits; so, likewise, wc arc placed in a con¬ 
dition, in infancy, childhood, and youth, fitted for it; 
fitted for our acquiring those qualifications of all sorts, 
which wc stand in need of in mature age. Hence children, 
from their very birth, are daily growing acquainted 
with the objects about them,' with the scene in which 
they are placed, and to have a future part; and learning 
somewhat or otlier necessary to the performance of it. 
The subordinations to which they are aeeusLuined in 
domestic life teach them self-government in common 
behaviour abroad, ana' prepare them for subjection and 
obedience to civil authority. What passes before their 
eyes, and daily hapi)ens to them, gives them experience, 
caution against treachery and deceit, together with num¬ 
berless little rules of action and conduct, which we could 
not live without, and which are learnt so insensibly and 
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so perfectly, as to be mistaken, perhaps, for instinct; 
though they are the effect of long experience and exer¬ 
cise—as much so as language, or knowledge in particular 
business, or the qualifications and behaviour belonging to 
the several ranks and professions. Thus, tlie beginning 
of our days is adapted to be, and is, a state of education 
in the theory and practice of mature life. We are much 
assisted in it by example, instruction, and the care of 
others; but a great deal is left to ourselves to do. And 
of this, as part is done easily, and of course, so part 
requires diligence and care, the voluntary foregoing many 
things whicli we desire, and setting ourselves to what we 
should have no inclination to, but for the necessity or 
expedience of it For, that labour and industry which the 
station of so many absolutely requires, they would be 
greatly unqualified for in maturity, as those in olher stations 
would be for any other sorts of application, if both were not 
accustomed to them in their youth. And according as 
persons beli|tve themselves, in the general education which 
all go through, and in the particular ones adapted to 
particular employments, their character is formed, and nniade 
appear; they recommend themselves more or less; and are 
capable of, and placed in, different stations in the society of 
mankind. 

The former part of life, then, is to be considered as an 
important opportunity, which nature puts into our hands, 
and which, when lost, is not to be recovered. And our 
being placed in a state of discipline throughout this life 
for another world, is a providential disposition of things, 
exactly of the same kind as our being placed In a state of 
discipline during childhood, for mature age. Our con¬ 
dition, in both respects, is uniform and of a piece, and 
comprehended under one and the same general law of 
nature. 

And if we were not able at all to discun, how or in 
what way the present life could be our preparation for 
anotVier, this would be no objection against die credibility 
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of its being so. For we do not discern how food and 
sleep contribute to the growth of the body, nor could 
have any thought that they would, before we had 
experience. Nor do children at all think, on the one hand, 
that the sports and exercises, to which they are so much 
addicted, contribute to their health and growth; nor, on 
the otherj nf the necessity which there is for their being 
restrained in them; nor are they capable of understanding 
the use of many parts of discipline, which, nevertheless, 
they must be made to go through, in order to qualify them 
for the business of mature age. Were we not able, then, 
to discover in what respects the present life could form us 
for a future’ one, yet nothing would be more supposable 
than that it might, in some respects or other, from the 
general analogy of Providence, And this, for aught I see, 
might reasqpahly he said, even though, we should not take 
in the consideration of God’s moral government over the 
world. But, 

IV. Take in this considemtion, and consequently, that 
the character of virtue and piety is a necessary qualification 
for the future state, and then we may distinctly see how, and 
in what respects, the present life may be a preparation for 
it; since we want^ and are capable of, improvement in that 
(idiaracter, hy moral and religious habits; and the present 
life is Jit to be a state of discipline for such improvement; 
in like manner, as we have already observed, how and in 
what respects infancy, childhood, and youth, are a neces¬ 
sary preparation, and a natural state of discipline, for 
mature age. 

Nothing which we at present see would lead us to the 
thought of a solitary inactive state hereafter; but, if we 
judge at all from the analogy of nature, we must suppose, 
according to the Scripture account of it, that it will be 
a community. And there is no shadow of any thing 
unreasonable in conceiving, though there be no analogy for 
it, that this community will be, as the Scripture represents 
it, under the more immediate, or, if such an expression may 
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used, the more sensible government of God* Nor is 
cnir ignorance, what will be the employments of this happy 
community, nor our consequent ignorance, what particular 
scope or occasion there will be for the exercise of veracity, 
justice, and charity, amongst the members oT ife with 
regard to each other, any proof that there will*bfe no sphere 
of exercise for those virtues. Much less, if that were 
possible, is our ignorance any proof that there will be no 
occasion for that frame of mind, or character, which is 
formed by the daily practice of those paxtieuUr virtues 
here, and which is a result from it. This at least must be 
owned in general, that as the government established in the 
universe is moral, the ch^firacter of virtue and piety must, in 
some way or other, be the cdhdltion of our happiness, or the 
quaKlication for it. 

Now, from what is above observed concemin^ur natural 
power of habits, it is easy to ^ee, that we are capable of 
moral improvement by discipline. And bow greatly we want 
it, need not be proved to any one who is acquainted with 
the great wickedness of mankind, or even with those 
imperfections which the best are conscious of. But it h 
not perhaps distinctly attended to by every one, that the 
occasion w'hich human creatures liave for discipline, to 
improve in them this character of virtue and piety, is to 
traced up higher than to excess in the passions by indul¬ 
gence and habits of vice- Mankind, and perhaps all finite 
creatures, from the very constitution of their nature, before 
habits of virtue, are deficient, and in danger of deviating 
from what is right, and therefore stand in need of virtuous 
habits for,a security against this danger. For, together with 
the general principle of moral understanding, we have in our 
inward frame various affections towards particular external 
objects. These affections are naturally, and of right, subject 
to the government of the moral principle, as t/- the occasions 
upon which they may be gratified, as to the times, degrees, 
and manner, in which the objects of them may he pursued; 
but then the principle of virtue can neither excite them, nor 
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prevent tfeeir being excit^. On the contrary# they are 
naturally felt, when the^ objects of them are present to the 
mind, not only.before all consideration, whether they can be 
obtained by lawful means, but after it is found they cannot- 
For the natural objects of affection continue so; the neces¬ 
saries, conveniences, and pleasures pf life, remain naturally 
desirable, though they cannot be obtained innocently; nay, 
though they cannot possibly be obtained at all: and when 
the objects of any afBfiction whatever cannot be obtained 
without unlawful means, but may be obtained by them, such 
affection, though its being excited, and its continuing some 
time In the mind, be as innocent as it is natural and neces¬ 
sary, yet cannot but be conceived to have a tendency to 
incline persons to venture upon such unlawful means, and 
therefore inust be conceived as putting them in some danger 
of it. No^#, what is tb#gerieral security against this danger, 
against their actually deviatftig from right ? As the danger 
is, so also must the security be, from within, from the 
practical principle of virtue,*^ And the strengthening or 
improving this principle, considered as practical, or as a 
principle of action, will lessen the danger or increase the 

♦ It may be thought, that" a sense of interest would as effectually 
restrain creatures from doing wrong. But if by a vense of interest is 
meant, a speculative conviction or belief that such and such indulgence 
would occasion them greater uneasiness, upon the whole, than satis¬ 
faction, ii is contrary to present experience to say, that this sense of 
iifterest is sufficient to restrain them from thus indulging themselves. 
And if by a sense of interest' is meant, a practical regard to what is 
up^H the whole our happiness, this is not only coincident with the 
principle of virtue or moral rectitude, but is a part of the idea itselL 
An& it is evident this reasonable self-love wants to be improved, as 
really as any principle i^our nature: for we daily see it overmatched, 
not only by the more boisterous passions, but by curiosity, shame, love 
of imitation, by anything, even indolence: especially if the interest, 
the temporal interest, suppose, which is the end of such self-love, be 
at a distance. So greatly are profligate men mista]ten, when they 
affirm they are wholly governed by interestedness and self-love; and 
db little cause is there for moralists to disclaim this principle. See 
p. 57, &c. 
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seculity against it. And this moral principle is capable of 
improyement, by proper discipline exercise; by recol¬ 

lecting the practical impressions yrhich example and experi¬ 
ence have made upon us; and, instead of followin'g^umour 
and mere inclination, by continually attending«to thct^equity 
and right of the case, in whatever we are engaged, be it in 
greater or less matters, and accustoming ourselves always 
to act upon it; as being itself the just and natural motive of 
action; and as this moral course of behaviour must neces¬ 
sarily, under divine government, be our final interest. 
Thhts the principle of virtue^ improved into a hapity of 
which improvevaent we are thus capabhy will plainly in 
proportion to the strength of it, a security against the 
danger which finite creatures are in, from the very nature 
of propension or particular ^ affections. This way of 
putting the matter supposes particufer affections to remain 
in a future state, which it is scarce possible to avoid sup¬ 
posing. And if they do, we clearly sec, that acquired habits 
of virtue and self-government may be necessary for tbc 
regulation of them. However, though we were not distinctly 
to take in this suppositioiu but to speak only in general, the 
thing really comes to the same. For habits of virtue, thus 
acquired by discipline, are improvement in virtue; and 
improvement in virtue must be advancement in happiness, 
if the government of the universe be moral. 

From these things we may observe, and it will farther 
show this our natural and original need of being improved 
by discipline, how it comes to pass, that creatures made 
upright, fall; and that those who preserve their upright¬ 
ness, by so doing raise themselves to a more secure state 
of virtue. To say that the former is accounted for by 
the nature of liberty, is to say no more than that an 
event’s actually happening is accounted for by a i^ere 
possibility of its happening. But it seems distinctly con¬ 
ceivable from ’the very nature of particular affections or 
propensions. For, suppose creatures intended for such 
a partic alar state of life, for wliich such propensions werq 

2 
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necessary; suppose them endued with such propensions, 
together with moral understanding, as well including a 
practical sense^^of virtue as a speculative perception of 
it; and that all these several principles, both natural and 
morale forming an inward constitution of mind, were in 
the most exact proportion possible, u e, in a proportion 
the most exactly adapted to their intended state of Itfie; 
such creatures would be made upright, or finitely per¬ 
fect. Now, particular propensions, from their very 
nature, must be felt, the objects of them being present, 
thouj^h they cannot be gratified at all, or not with the 
allowance of the moral principle. But if they can he 
gratified without its allowance, or by contradicting it, 
flien they must be conceived to have some tendency, in 
how low a degree soever^ yet some tendency, to induce 
persons to such forbidden, gratification. This tendency, 
in some one particular propension, may be increased by 
the greater frequency of occasions naturally exciting it, 
than of occasions exciting others. The least .voluntary 
indulgence in forbidden circumstances, tliough but in 
thought, will increase this wrong tendency, and may 
increase it further, till, peculiar conjunctures perhaps con¬ 
spiring, it becomes effect; and danger of deviating from 
right, ends in actual deviation from it: a danger neces¬ 
sarily arising from the very nature of propension, and 
which, therefore, could not have been prevented, though 
it might have been escaped, or got innocently through. 
The case would be, as if we were to suppose a strait path 
marked out for a person, in which such a degree of 
attention would keep him steady; but if he would not at¬ 
tend in this degree, ^y one of a thousand objects catching 
his eye might lead him out of it. Now it is impossible 
to say, how much even tlie first full overt act of irregula¬ 
rity might disorder the inward constitution, unsettle the 
adjustments, and ^ter the proportions which formed it, 
and in which the uprightness of its make consisted. But 
repetition of irregularities would produce habits. And 
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thus the constitution ^ould be spoiled, and creatures, 
made upright,^ become corrupt and depraved in their 
settled character, proportionably to their repeated irre¬ 
gularities in occasional acts. ' But, on the contrary, these 
creatures might have improved and raised themselves to 
a higher and more secure state of virtue, by the contrary 
behaviour, hy steadily following the moral principle, 
supposed to be one part of their nature, apd thus with¬ 
standing tliat unavoidable -danger of defection, which 
liecessarily arose from propension, the other part of it. 
For, by thus preserving their integrity for some time, their 
danger would lessen, since propensions, by being inured 
to submit, would do it more easily and of course; and 
their security against this lessening danger would in¬ 
crease, since the moral principle v/ould gain additional 
strength by exercise;—both which" things are implied*in 
the notion of virtuous habits. Tlius, then, vicious indul¬ 
gence is not only criminal in itself, but also depraves 
the inward constitution and character. And virtuous 
self-government is not only right in itself, but also im¬ 
proves the inward constitution or character; and may 
improve it to such a degree, that though we should sup¬ 
pose it impossible for particular affections to be absolutely 
coincident with the moral principle, and consequently 
should allow, that such creatures as have been above sup¬ 
posed would for ever remain defectible; yet their danger 
of actually deviating from right may be almost infinitely 
lessened, and they fully fortified against what remains of 
it—if that may be called danger against which there is an 
adequate effectual security. But still this their higher 
perfection may continue to^ coijsist in habits of virtue 
formed in a state of discipline, and this their more com¬ 
plete security remain to proceed ' from^ them. And thus 
it. is plainly conceivable, that creatures without blemish, 
gs they came out of tlie hands of God, may be in danger 
of going wrong, and so may stand in need of the secu¬ 
rity of wirtuous habits additional to the moral principle 
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wrou^t into their natures by him. That which is thfl 
ground of their danger, or their want of security, may he 
considered as a deficiency in them, to which virtuous habits 
are the natural supply. And as they are naturally capable 
of being raised and improved by discipline, it may be a 
thing fit and requisite, that they should be placed in circum¬ 
stances with an eye to it; in cireutnstances peculiarly fitted 
to be, to them, a state of discipline for their improvement in 
virtue. 

But how much more strongly must this hold with 
respect to those who have corrupted their natures, are 
fallen from their original rectitude, and whose passions 
are become excessive by repeated violations of their 
inward constitution ? Upright creatures may want to be 
improved; depraved creatures want to be renewed. Edu¬ 
cation and discipline, which may be in all degrees and 
sorts of gentleness and of severity, is expedient for those, 
but must be absolutely necessary for these. For these, 
discipline, of the severer sort too, and in the higher 
degrees of it, must be necessary, in order to wear out 
vicious habits; to recover their primitive strength of 
self-government, which indulgence must have weakened; 
to repair, as well as raise into a habit, the moral principle, 
in order to their arriving at a secure state of virtuous 
happiness. 

Now, whoever will consider the thing may clearly see, 
that the present world is peculiarly Jit to be a state of 
discipline for this purpose, to such as will set themselves 
to amend and improve. For, the various temptations 
with which we are surrounded; our experience of the 
deceits of wickedn&s, having been in many instances 
led wrong ourselves; the great viciousness of the world; 
the iniinite disorders consequent upon it; our being made 
acquainted with pain and sorrow, either from our own 
feeling of it, or from the sight of it in others; these things, 
though some of them may indeed produce wrong effect 
upon our minds, yet, when duly reflected upon, have all 
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of them a direct tendency to bring us to a settled mode¬ 
ration and reasonableness of temper; the contrary both to 
thoughtless levity, and also to that unrestrained self-will, 
and violent bent to follow present inclination, which may 
be observed in undisciplined minds. Such experience as 
the present state affords of the frailty of our nature, ‘ of 
the boundless extravagance of ungovemed passion, of the 
power which an infinite Being has over us, by the various 
capacities of misery which he has given us; in short, that 
kind and degree of experience which the present state 
affords us, that the constitution of nature is such as to 
admit the possibility, the danger, and the actual event of 
creatures losing their innocence and happiness, and be¬ 
coming vicious and wretched; hath a tendency to give us 
a practical sense of things very different from a mere spe¬ 
culative knowledge that wc are liable to vice, are capable 
of misery. And who knows, whether the security of crea¬ 
tures in the highest and most settled state of perfection, 
may not, in part, arise from their having had such a sense 
of things as this formed, and habitually fixed, within 
them, in some state of probation? And passing through 
the present world with tliat moral attention which is 
necessary to the acting a right part in it,, may leave ever¬ 
lasting impressions of this sort upon our minds. But to be 
a little more distinct: .allurements to what is wrong; dif¬ 
ficulties in the discharge of our duty; our not being able 
to act an uniform right part without some thought and 
care; and the opportunities which we have, or imagine we 
have, of avoiding what we dislike, or obtaining what we 
desire, by unlawful means, when we either cauwt du it at 
all, or at least not so easily, by lawful ones; these things, 
I. e. the snares and temptations of vice, are what render' 
the present world peculiarly fit to be a state of discipline 
to those who will preserve their integrity; because they 
render being upon our guard, resolution, and the denial 
of our passions, necessary in order to that end. And the 
exercise of such particular recollection, intention of 
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mind, and self-government, in the practice of virtue, has, 
from the make of our nature, a peculiar tendency to 
form habits of virtue, as implying not only a real, but 
also a more continued, and a more intense, exercise of 
the virtuous principle; or a more constant and a stronger 
effort of virtue exerted into act. Thus, suppose a person 
to know himself to be particular danger, for some 
time, of doing anything wrong, which yet he fully 
rdsolves not to do; continued recollection, and keeping 
upon his guard in order to make good his resolution, is 
a continued exerting of that act of virtue in a high degree^ 
which need have been, and perhaps would have been, 
only instantaneous and weaky bad the temptation been so. 
It is indeed ridinlons to assert, that self-denial is essen¬ 
tial to virtue and piety; but it would have heen nearer, 
the truth, though not strictly the truth itself, to have 
said, that it is essential to discipline and improvement. 
For, though actions materially virtuous, which have no 
sort of difficulty, but are jiferfectly agreeable to our par¬ 
ticular inclinations, may possibly be done only from these 
particular inclinations, and so may not be any exercise of the 
. principle of virtue, i. e. not be virtuous actions at all; yet, 
on the contrary, they may be an exercise of that principle, 
and, when they are^ they have a tendency to form and fix 
the habit of virtue. But when the exercise of the virtuous 
principle is more continued, oftener repeated, and more 
intense, as it must be in circumstances of danger, temptation, 
and difficulty, of any kind and in any degree, this tendency 
is increased proportionably, and a more confirmed habit is 
the qpnsequence. 

This undoubtedly holds to a certain length, but how 
far it may hold, 1 kpiow not. Neither, our intellectual 
powers, nor our bodily strength, , can be improved 
beyond such a degree, and both may be over-wrought. 
Possibly there may be somewhat analogous to this with 
respect to the moral character; which is scarce worth 
considering; and I mention it only, lest it should come 
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into some persons' thoughts^ not as an Meeption to tfa6 
foregoing observations, which perhaps it is, but as a con*** 
futation of them, which it is not. And there may be 
several other exceptions. Observations of this kind can¬ 
not be supposed to hold minutely, and in every case. ** It 
is enough ^at they hold in general. And these plainly 
hold so far, as that from them may be seen distinctly, 
which is all that is intended by them, that the present 
world is peculiarly Jit to he a state of discipline for our im¬ 
provement in virtue and piety; in the same sense as some 
sciences, by requiring and engaging the attention, not, to 
be sure, of such persons as will not, but of such as will 
set theipselves to them, are fit to form the mind tp habits 
of attention. 

Indeed, the present state is so far from proving, in 
event, a discipline of virtue to the generality of men, that, 
on the contrary, they seem to make it a discipline of vice. 
And the viciousness of the world is, in different ways, the 
great temptation which rcndct;3 it a state of virtuous dis¬ 
cipline, in the degree it is, to good men. The whole end, 
and the whole occasion, of mankind being placed in such a 
state as the present, is not pretended to be accounted for- 
That w'hich appears amidst the general corruption is, that 
there are some persons, who, having within them the prin¬ 
ciple of amendment and recovery, attend to and follow the 
notices of virtue and religion, be they more clear or more 
obscure, which are afforded them; and that the present 
world is not only an exercise of virtue in these persons, 
but an exercise of it in ways and degrees peculiarly apt 
to improve it; apt to improve it, in some respects, even 
beyond what would be, by the exercise of it, required'in a 
perfectly virtuous society, or in a society of equally imper¬ 
fect virtue with themselves- But that the present world 
does not actually become a state of moral discipline to 
many, even to the generality, i. e^ that they do not improve 
or grow better in it, cannot be urged as a proof that it was 
not intended for moral discipline, by any who at all observe 
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die walogy of nature. For^ of the niuneroiis seeds of 
vegetables and bodies of animals, which are adapted and 
put' in die way to improve to such a point or state of 
natural maturity and perfection, we do not see perhaps 
that one in a million actually does. Far the greatest 
part of them decay before they are improved to it, and 
appear to he absolutely destroyed. Yet no one, who 
does not deny all final causes, will deny, that those seeds 
and bodies which do attain to that point of maturity and 
perfection, answer the end for which they were really 
designed by nature; and therefore that nature designed 
them for such perfection. And I cannot forbear adding, 
though it is not to the present purpose, that the appear- 
(ihce of such an amazing waste in nature, with respect to 
these seeds and bodies, by foreign causes, is to us as 
unaccountable as, what is much more terrible, the present 
and future ruin of so many moral agents by themselves, t. e. 
by vice- 

Against this whole notion of moral discipline it may 
be objected, in anotlier way, that so far as a course of 
behaviour, materially virtuous, proceeds from hope and 
fear, so far it is only a discipline and strengthening of self* 
love. But doing what God commands, because he com¬ 
mands it, is obedience, though it proceeds from hope or 
fear: and a course of such obedience will form habits of it; 
and a constant regard to veracity, justice, and charity, may 
form distinct habits of these particular virtues, and will 
certainly form habits of self-government, and of denying 
our inclinations, whenever veracity, justice, or charity 
requires it* Nor is there any foundation for this great 
nicety, with which some affect to distinguish in this case, 
in order to depreciate all religion proceeding from hope 
or fear. For, veracii;^, justice, and charity, regard to God’s 
authority, and to our own chief interest, are not only all 
three coincident, but each of them is, in itself, a just and 
natural motive or principle of action. And he who begins 
a good life from any one of them, and perseveres in it, as 
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he is already in some degree, so he cannot foil of becoming 
more and more of that character, ^hich is correspondent to 
the constitution of nature as moral, and to the relation 
if^hich God stands in to us as moral governor of nor, 
consequently, ban he fail of obtaining that ha|q)iness, 
which this constitution and relation necessarily suppose 
nonnected with that character. 

' These several observations concerning the active prin-^ 
ciple of virtue and obedience to God*s commands, are 
applicable to passive submission or resignation to his will; 
which is another essential part of a right character, con¬ 
nected with the former, and very much in our power to 
form ourselves to. It may be imagined, that nothing but 
af&ictions can give occasion for or require this virtue; that 
it can have no respect to, nor be any way necessary to 
qualify for, a state of perfect happiness; but it is not expe¬ 
rience which can make us think thus. Prosperity itself, 
whilst anything supposed desirable is not ours, begets 
extravagant and unbounded thoughts. Imagination is 
altogether as much a source of discontent as anything in 
our external condition. It is indeed true, that there can 
be no scope for patience, when sorrow, shall be no more; 
but there may be need of a temper of mind, which shah 
have been formed by patience. Tor, though self-love, 
considered merely as an active principle leading us to 
pursue our chief interest, cannot but be uniformly coin¬ 
cident with the principle of obedience to God’s commands, 
our interest being rightly understood; because this obe¬ 
dience, and the pursuit of our own chief interest, must be 
in every case one and the same thing; yet it may be ques¬ 
tioned, whether self-love, considered merely as the 'desire 
of our own interest or happiness, can, from its nature, be 
thus absolutely and uniformly coincident with the will of 
God, any more than particular affections can;* coincident 
in such sort, as not to be liable to be excited upon occa- 
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sibns and in degrees, impossible to be gratified consistently 
with the constitution of things, or the divine appointments. 
So that habits of resignation may, upon this account, be 
requisite for all creatures; habits, I say, which signify 
what is formed by use. However, in general, it is obvious, 
that both self-love and particular affections’ in human 
creatures, considered only as passive feHings, distort and 
rend tbe mind, and therefore Stand in need of disd- 
pline. >iow, denial of those particular afiections, in a 
course of active virtue and obedience to God’s will, has 
a tendency to moderate them, and seems also to have 
a tendency to habituate the mind to be easy and satisfied 
with that ^egree of happiness which is allotted us, i. e. 
to moderate self-love. But the proper discipline for 
resignation is afBiction. For .a right behaviour under 
that trial, recollecting ourselves so as to consider it, in 
the view in which religion teaches us to consider it, as 
from the hand of God; receiving it as what he appoints 
or thinks proper to permit in this wprld, and under his 
government, this will habituate the mind to a dutiful 
submission; and such.submission, together with the active 
principle of obedience, make up the temper and character 
in us which answers to Jiis sovereignty, and which abso¬ 
lutely belongs to the cbndition of our being, as dependent 
creatures. Nor can it be said, that this is only break¬ 
ing the mind to a submission to mere power, for mere 
power may be accidental, and precarious, and usurped; 
hut it is forming witliin ourselves Jthe temper of resig¬ 
nation to his rightful authority, who is, by nature, supreme 
over alb 

Upon the whole, such a character, and such qualifica¬ 
tions, are necessary for a mature state of life in the pre-- 
sent world, as nature alone does in no wise bestow, but 
has put it upon us in great part to acquire, in our pro¬ 
gress frqm one stage of life to another, from cliildhood 
to mature age—^put it upon us to acquire them, by giving 
US capacities of doing it, and placing us, in tlie begin- 
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iimg jof life, in a condition fit for it. And this is a general 
analogy to our condition in the present world, as in a 
state of moral discipline for another. It is in vain, then, 
to object against the credibility of the present life being 
intended for this purpose, that all the trouble and the 
danger unavoidably accompanying such discipline might 
Jmve been saved us; by our being made at once the crea^ 
lures .and the characters which we were to be: for We 
experience, that what we were to be^ was to the effect 
of what we would do; and that the general conduct of 
nature is, not to save us trouble or danger, but to make 
us capable of going through them, and to put it upon us 
to do so. Acquirements of our own experience ,^nd habits - 
are the natural supply to our deficiencies, and security 
against our dangers; since it is as plainly natural to set 
ourselves to acquire the qualifications as the external things 
which we stand in need of. In particular, it is as plainly 
a general law of nature, that we should, with regard to 
our temporal interest, form and cultivate practical prin¬ 
ciples within us, by attention, use, and discipline, as any¬ 
thing whatever is a natural law; chiefly in the beginning 
of life, but also throughout the whole course of it. And 
the alternative "is left to our choice, either to improve 
ourselves, and better our condition, or, in default of such 
improvement, to remain deficient and wretched- It is 
therefore perfectly credible, from the analogy of nature, 
that the same may be our case with respect to the hap¬ 
piness of a future state, and the qualifications necessary 
for it. * 

There is a third tiling, which may seem implied in the 
present world being in a state of probation, that it i*s a 
theatre of action for the manifestation of persons’ charac¬ 
ters with respect to a future one; not, to be'sure, to an 
all-knowing Being, but to his creation, or part of it. This 
may perhaps be only a consequence of our being in a state 
of probation in the other senses. However, it is not im¬ 
possible that men’s showing and making manifest what is 
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in thdr heart, '#hat their real character is, may have re¬ 
spect to a future life, in ways and manners which we are 
not aequaihted with; particularly it may he a means (for 
the Author of nature does not appear to do anything 
without means) of their being disposed of suitably to their 
characters, and of its being known to the creation, by way 
of example, that they arc thus disposed of. But not tc 
enter Upon any conjectural account of this, one may just 
inention, that the manifestation of persons’ characters con- 
ttibutes very much, in various ways, to the carrying on a 
great part of that general course of nature respecting man¬ 
kind, which comes under our observation at present.. I 
shall only add, that probation, in both these senses, as well 
as in that treated of in the foregoing chapter, is implied in 
moral government; since by persons’ behaviour under it, 
their characters cannot but be manifested, and, if they 
behave well, improved. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Of the Opinion of Necessity, considered^ as iv fuencing 

Practice. 

Throughout the foregoing Treatise it appears, that the 
condition of mankind, considered as inhabitants of the 
world only, and under the government of God which we 
experience, is greatly analogous to our condition as de¬ 
signed for another world, or under that farther government 
wbi(di religion teaches us. If therefore any assert, aa a 
fatalist must, that the opinion of universal necessity is 
recondleable with former, there immediately arises a 
question in the way of analogy—whether he must not also 
own it to be recopcileable with the latter; t. e. with the 
system of religion itself, and the proof of it. The reader, 
then, will observe, that the question now before us is not 
absolute, whether the opinion of fate be reconcileable with 
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religion; bu( hypoibeticaly whether, upon suppoeidon of 
its being reooocileable with the constitution of nature, it be 
not reconcileable with reli^on ‘also? or, what pretence a 
fatalist—not other persons, but a fatalist—has to conclude, 
from his opinion, that there can be no such thing as re¬ 
ligion? And as The puazle and obscurity, which must 
unavoidably arise from arguing upon so absurd a snpposi- 
dou as that of universal necessity, will, I fear, nasily be 
seen, it will, 1 hope, as easily be excused. 

But since it has been all along taken for granted, as a 
thing proved, that there is an intelligent Author of nature, 
or natural Governor of the world; and since an objection 
may be niade against the proof of this, from the opinion of 
universal necessity, as it may be supposed that such neces¬ 
sity will itself account for the origin and preservation of all 
things; it is requisite that this objection be distinctly 
ans veered, or that it be shown that a fatality, supposed 
consistent with what we certainly experience, does not 
destroy the proof of an intelligent Author and Governor of 
nature, before we proceed to consider, whether it destroys 
the proof of a moral Governor of it, or of our being in a 
state of religion- 

Now, when it is said by a fatalist, that the whole con¬ 
stitution of nature, and the actions of men, that every¬ 
thing, and every mode and circumstance of everything, 
is necessary, and could not possibly have been otherwise, 
it is to be observed, that this necessity does not exclude 
deliberation, choice, preference, and acting from certain 
principles, and to certain ends; becahse all this is matter 
of undoubted experience, acknowledged by all, and what 
every man may, every moment, be conscious of. ’And 
from hence it follow's, that necessity, alone and of itself, 
is in no sort an account of the constitution of nature, and 
how things came to be and continue as they are; but only 
an account of this circums^antfe relating to their origin and 
continuwee, that they could not have been otherwise 
than they are and have been. The assertion, that every- 
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tiling b *by necessity of nature, is. not an answer to the 
question^ Whether the world catne into being as it is, by 
an intelligent Agent forming it thus, or not, but to quite 
anoj^er question—^Wliether it came into being as it is, in 
that way and manner which we call ,necessarily^ or in that 
way and manner which we call Jreely* * For, suppose fur¬ 
ther, that one who was a fatalist, and one who kept to his 
natural sense of things, and believed himself a free agent, 
Wire disputing together, and vindicating their respective 
opinions, and they should happen to instance in a house, 
they would agree that it was built by an architect: their 
difference concerning necessity and freedom would occasion 
no difference of judgment concerning this, but only con¬ 
cerning another matter, whether the architect built it neces¬ 
sarily or freely. Suppose, then, they should proceed to 
inquire concerning the constitution of nature; in a lax way 
of speaking, one of them might say, it was by necessity, 
and the other, by freedom ; but, if they had any meaning 
to their words, as the latter must mean a free agent, so the 
former must at length be reduced to mean an agent, whe¬ 
ther he would say one or more, acting by necessity; for 
abstract notions can do nothing. Indeed, we ascribe to 
God a necessary existence, uncaused by any agent. For 
we find within ourselves the idea of infinity, L e, immen¬ 
sity and eternity, impossible, even in imagination, to be 
removed out of being. We seem to discern intuitively, 
tliat there must, and cannot but be, somewhat external to 
ourselves, answering this idea, or the archetype of it. And 
from hence {for this abstract^ as much as any other, implies 
a concrete) we conclude, that there is, and cannot but be, 
an iilfinitc and immense eternal Being existing, prior to all 
design contributing ^ his existence, and exclusive of it. 
And from* the scantiness of language a manner of speaking 
has been introduced, that necessity is the foundation, the 
reason, the account of the existence of Ood. But it is not 
alleged, nor can it be at all intended, that everything exists 
as it does by this kind of necessity, a necessity antecedent 
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in nature to design; it cannotr I say, be meant, that every¬ 
thing exists as it does by this iind of necessity, upon 
several accounts; and particularly, because it is admitted 
that design, in the actions of men, contributes to m#iy 
alterations in naturcr' For, any deny this, I shall 'not 
pretend to reason with them. 

From these things it follows, that when a fatalist 

asserts that everything is hy necesHty^ he'must mean, by 
an agent acting necessarily: he must, 1 say, mean this; 
for 1 am very sensible he would not choose to meap it. 
And, secondly^ That the necessity, by which such an agent 
is supposed to act, does not exclude intelligence and design. 
So that, were tlie system of fatality admitted, it would just 
as much account for the formation of the world as for the 
structure of a house, and no mote. Necessity as much 
requires and supposes a necessary agent, as freedom re-^ 
quires and supposes a free agent to be the former of the 
world. And tlie'appearances of design and of ^nal causes 
in the constitution of nature, as really prove tins acting 
agent to be an intelligent designer^ or to act from choice, 
upon the scheme of necessity, supposed possible, as upon 
that of freedom. 

It appearing thus that the notion of necessity does not 
destroy the proof that there is an intelligent Author of 
nature and natural Governor of the world, the present 
question, which the analogy before mentioned* suggests; 
and Vrhich, I think, it will answer, is this: Whetlier the 
opinion of ^necessity, supposed consistent with possibility, 
with the constitution of the world, and the natural govern¬ 
ment which we experience exercised over it, destroys, all 
reasonable ground of belief that we are in a state of re¬ 
ligion; or whether that opinion be reconcilcable witt 
religion, with the system and the proof of it? 

Suppose, then, a fatalist to educate any one, from his 
youth up, in his own principles; that the child should 


* Pa«^e 86. 
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rea«m upon them, and conclude, that since he cannot pos¬ 
sibly behave otherwise than he does, he is not a subject of 
blame or Commendation, nor can deserve to be rewarded or 
pAbbed; .imagine him to eradicate the very perceptionls of 
blame and commendation out of his mind, by memis of this 
system; to form his temper and character, and behaviour 
to it; and from it to judge of the treatment he was to 
expect,' say, from reasonable men, upon his coming abroad 
into the world—as the' fatalist judges from this system, 
what he is to expect from the Author of nature, and with 
regard to a future state; 1 cannot forbear stopping here to 
ask, whether any one of common sense would think fit 
that a child should be put upon these speculations, and be' 
left to apply them to practice 7 And a man has little pre¬ 
tence to reason, who is not sensible that we are all children 
in speculations of this kind. However, the child would 
doubtless be highly delighted to find himself freed from the 
restraints of fear and shame with which his play-fellows 
vfere fettered and embarrassed, and highly conceited in his 
superior knowledge, so far beyond his years. But conceit 
and vanity would be the least bad part of the influence 
which these principles must have, when thus reasoned and 
acted upon, during the course of his education. He must 
either be allowed to go on, and be the plague of all about 
him, and himself too, even to his own destruction, or else 
eorrection must be continually made use of, to supply the 
want of those natural perceptions of blame and commen¬ 
dation which wC have supposed to be removed, and to give 
him a practical impression of what he had reasoned hiteiself 
out of the belief of, that he was, in fact, an accountable 
child, and' to he punished for doing ^hat he was forbid. 
It is therefore in iJblity impossible,,hut that the correction 
which he must meet with in the course of his education 
must convince him, that if tlie scheme he was instructed 
in were not ftilse, yet that he reasoned inconclusively 
upon it, and, somehow or other, misapplied it to,practice 
and common life: as what the fatalist experienr^es of the 
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conduct of Providence at present ought, in all reason, to 
convince him, that this scheme ife misapplied, when applied 
to the subject of religion.* But, supposing the child’s 
temper, could remain still formed to the system, ind 
his expectation of the treatment he was to have in the 
w^orld be regulated by it, so as to expect that no rea¬ 
sonable man would blame or punish him for anything 
which he should do, because he could not help doing, it; 
upon this supposition, it is manifest, he would, upon his 
coming abroad into the world, be insupportable to society, 
and the treatment which he would receive from it, would 
render it s6 to him; and he could not fail of doing some¬ 
what very soon, for which he would be delivered over into 
the hands of civil justice: and th1as, in the end, he would 
be convinced of the obligations he was under to his wise 
instructor. Or suppose this scheme of fatality, in any 
other way, applied to practice, such practical application 
of it will be found equally absurd, equally fallacious in 
a practical sense: for instance, that if a man be destined 
to live such a time, he shall live to it, though he take no 
care of his own preservation; or, if he be destined to die 
before that time, no care can prevent it; therefore all 
care about preserving one’s life is to be neglected: which 
is the fallacy instanced in by the ancients. But now,^on 
tlie contrary, none of these practical absurdities can be 
drawn, from reasoning upon the supposition that we are 
free; but all such reasoning, with regard to the common 
affairs of life, is justified by experience. And, therefore, 
though it were admitted that this opinion of necessity 
were speculatively true, yet, with regard to practice, it 
is as if it were false, so far as* our experience reaches; 
that is, to the whole of our present life. For, the consti¬ 
tution of the present world, and the condition in which 
w'e are actually placed, is as if we were free. And it 
may perhaps justly be concluded, that since the whole 


• Pace 101. 
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process of through every step of it—suspense, de¬ 

liberation, iuCTlriiig one way, determining, and at last 
doing as we determine—is as if we were free, therefore 
are so. But the thing here insisted upon is, that under 
the present natural government of the world, we jSnd 
we are treated and dealt with as if we were free, prior 
to all consideration whether we are nr not. Were this 
opinion, therefore, of necessity admitted to be ever so true, 
yet such is, in fact, our condition and the natural course 
of things, that, whenever we apply it to life and practice, 
this application of it always misleads us, and cannot hut 
mislead us, in a most dreadful manner, witli regard tu 
our present interest. And how can people think them¬ 
selves so very securej|||Pten, that the same application of 
the same opinion may not mislead them also, in sonic 
^ analogous manner, with respect to a future, a more gene¬ 
ral, and more important interest? For, religion being a 
practical subject, and the analogy of nature showing us, 
that we have not faculties to apply this opinion, were it 
a true one, to practical subjects; whenever we do apply 
it to the subject of religion, and thence conclude that 
we are free from its obligations, it is plain this conclusion 
cannot be depended upon. There will still remain just 
reJson to think, whatever appearances are, that we deceive 
ourselves; in somewhat of a like manner as when people 
fancy they can draw contradictory conclusions from tlie 
idea of infinity. 

From these things together, the attentive reader will 
see it follows, that if, upon supposition of ^freedom, the 
evidence of religion be conclusive, it remains so, upon 
supposition of nei^essity} because the notion of necessity 
is not applicable to practical subjects; i. e. with respect to 
rhem is as if it were not true- Nor does this contain any 
reflection upon reason, hut only upon what is unreason¬ 
able. For, to pretend to act upon reason, in opposition to 
practical principles, which the Author of our nature gave 
us to act upon, and to pretend to apply our reason io 
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subjects# with regard to which our own short views, and even 
our experience, will show us it cannot be j^ended upon-j- 
and such, at best, the subject of necessity must be~this is 
vanity, conceit, and unreasonableness. 

But this is not all. For we find within ourselves a will, 
and are conscious of a character. Now, if this, in us, be 
reoonciloable -with fate, it is reodnoileablo ivith it in the 
Author of nature. And, besides, natural government and 
final causes imply a character and a will in the Governor and 
Designer ;* a will concerning the creatures whom"he governs. 
The Author of nature^ then, being certainly of some cha¬ 
racter or other, notwithstanding necessity, it is evident this 
necessity is as rcconcileahle with the particular character of 
benevolence, veracity, and jnstic^^ him, which attributes 
are the foundation of religion, as with any other character; 
since we find this necessity no more hinders men from being 
benevolent, than cruel; true, than faithless; just, than un¬ 
just; or, if the fatalist pleases, what we call unjust. For 
it is said, indeed, that what upon supposition of freedom, 
would be just punishment, upon supposition of necessity, 
becomes manifestly unjust; because it is punishment in¬ 
flicted for doing that which persons could not avoid doing: 
as if the necessity, which is supposed to destroy the injustice 
of murder, for instance, would not also destroy tlie injustice 
of punishing it. However, as little to the purpose as this 
objection is in itself, it is very much to the purpose to observe 
from it, how the nations of justice and injustice remain, even 
whilst we endeavour to suppose them removed; how they 
force themselves upon the mind, even whilst we are making 
supposithms destructive of them; for there is not, perl\aps, 
a man in the world, but would be ready to make this ob¬ 
jection at first thought. 


•* By will and character is meant that which, in speaking of men, 
w should express, not ouly by these words, but also by the words 
tempert taste, dispositions, practical principles; that whole frame ff 
*u%n\l from whence we act in one manner rat/ter than in another* 
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* But though it is most evidont, that universal necessity^ if 
it be reooncileahle with anything, is reconcileable with that 
character in the Author of nature which is the foundation of 

, region; ** yet, does it not plainly destroy the proof that he 
is of that character, and consequently the proof of religion?” 
By no means. ^ For we find that happiness and misery are 
not OUT fate, in any such sense as not to be the consequences 
of our behaviour, but that they are the consequences of 
it.* We find God exercises the same kind of government 
over us, with that which a father exercises over his children, 
^and a civil magistrate over his subjects. Now, whatever 
becomes of abstract questions concerning liberty and neces¬ 
sity, it evidently appears to us, that veracity and justice 
must be the natural rule and measure of exercising this 
authority, or government, to a Being, who can have no com¬ 
petitions, or interfering of interests, with his creatures and 
his subjects. 

But as the doctrine of liberty, though we experience 
its truth, may be perplexed with difficulties which run up 
into the most abstruse of all speculations, and as the 
opinion of necessity seems to be the very basis upon 
which infidelity grounds itself, it may be of some use to 
offer a more particular proof of the obligations of religion, 
which may distinctly be shown not to be destroyed by this 
opinion. 

The proof, from final causes, of an intelligent Author 
of nature, is not affected by the opinion of necessity; 
supposing necessity a thing possible in itself, and recou- 
cileable with the constitution of things.f And it is a 
matter of fact, independent on this or any other specula¬ 
tion, that he governs the world by the method of rewards 
and punishmentsand also that he hath given us a 
moral faculty, by which we distinguish between actions, 
and approve some as virtuous and of good desert, and 
disapprove others as vicious and of ill desert. § Now 

• Chap. ii. t Fage IQ7, &c J Chap u. § Dissertation II. 
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tiu3 moral discernment implies, in tihe notion of it, a rule , 
of action, and a rule of a very peculiar kii^; Ibr it parries ’ 
in it authority and a tight of direcdon; authority in such a 
sense, as that 'we cannot dep^ from it witliout being seU'- 
condenmed.* And, that the dictates of this moral .frculty, 
which are by nature a rule to us, axe moreover the laws of 
God—^laws in a 6ense including sanctions—may be thus 
proved. Consciousness of a rule or guide of action, in 
creatures who are capable of considering it ns given them 
by their Maker, not only raises immediately a sense of 
duty, but also a sense of security in following it, and of 
danger in deviating from it. A directiqia of the Author of 
nature, given to creatures capable of looking upon it as 
such, is plainly a command from him; and a command from 
him necessarily includes in it, at least, an implicit promise 
in case of obedience, or threatening in case of disobedience. 
But then the sense or perception of good and ill desert,’^' 
which is contained in the moral discernment, renders the 
sanction explicit, and makes it appear, as one may say, 
expressed. For, since his method of government is to 
reward and punish actions, his having annexed to some 
actions an inseparable sense of good desert, and to others of 
ill, this surely amounts to declaring upon whom his punish¬ 
ments shall be inflicted, and his rewards he bestowed. For 
he must have ^ven us this discernment and sense of things, 
as a presentiment of what is to be hereafter; that is, by way 
of information beforehand, what we are Anally to .expect in 
this world. There is, then, most evident ground to think, 
that the government of God, upon the whole, will be found 
to correspond to the nature which he has given us, and that 
in the upshot and issue of things, happiness and mikry 
shall, in fact and event, he made to follow virtue and vice 
respectively; as he has already, in so peculiar a manner, 
associated the ideas of them in our minds. And from lienee 
might easily be deduced the obligations of religions worship, 


* SenooD 2d at the Bolls. 
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it only to be considered as a means of preserving upon 
nw minds a sense of this moral govemment of God, and 
seooring our obedience to it; which yet is an extremely 
imj)erfect view of that most important duty. 

Now, I say, no objection from necessity-can lie against this 
general proof of religion: none against the proposition rea¬ 
soned upon, that we Have such a moral fltculty and discern- 
faent*; because this is a mere matter of fact, a thing.of 
experience, that human kind is thus constituted: none 
against the conclusion, because it is immediate, and wholly 
from this fact. For the conclusion, that God will finally 
reward the righteous and punish the wicked, is not here 
drawn from its appearing to us fit* that he should^ but from 
its appearing that he has told us he will. And this he hath 
certainly told us, in the promise and threatening which, it 
hath been observed, the notion of a command implies, and 
the sense of good and ill desert, which he has given us, more 
distinctly expresses. And this reasoning from fact is con¬ 
firmed, and in some degree even verified, by other facts; by 
the natural tendencies of virtue and of vice;f and by this, 
that God, in the natural course of his providence, punishes 

* However, I am fer from intending to deny, that the will of God 
is determined by what is fit, by the right and reason of the case; 
though one chooses to decline matters of such abstract speculation, 
and to speak with caution when one docs speak of them. But if it be 
intelligible to say, that it is fit and reasonable for every one to consult 
his own ho^pinesSf fitness of action^ or the right and reason of 
the ease^ is an intelligible manner of speaking. And it seems as in¬ 
conceivable, to suppose God to approve one course of action, or one 
end. preferably to another, which yet his acting at all from design 
impl^s that'he does, without supposing ,somewhat prior in that end to 
be the ground of tbf^preference; as to suppose Lira to discern an 
abstract propositidn to be true, without supposing somewhat prior in 
it to be the ground of the discernment. It dttes not, therefore, appear 
that moral right is any more relative to perc^tion than abstract truth 
is; or that it is any more impj'opcr to speak of the fitness and right¬ 
ness of actions and ends, as founded in the nature of things, (han to 
speak of abstract trufii as thus founded. 

t Page 43. 
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vicious actions as mischievous to society; and also vicious 
actions, as such, in the strictest sense.* . So that the general 
proof of religion is unanswerably real, even upon the wild 
supposition which we are arguing upon. 

It must likewise be observed farther, that natural religion 
hath, besides this, an external evidence, wliich the doctrine 
of necessity, if il^ could be true, would not affect. For, 
suppose a person, by the observations and reasoning above, 
Off by any other, convinced of tlie truth of religion—that 
there is a God, who made the world, who is the moral 
Governor and Judge of mankind, and will, upon the whole, 
deal with every one according to his works; I say, suppose 
a person convinced of this by- reason, but to know nothing 
at all of antiquity, or the present state of mankind, it would 
be natural for such a one to be inquisitive, what was the 
history of this system of doctrine; at what time, and in what 
manner, it came first into the world; and whether it were 
believed by any considerable part of it. And were he upon 
inquiry to find, that a particular person, in a late age, first 
of all proposed it as a deduction of reason, and that man¬ 
kind were before wholly ignorant of it; then, though its 
evidence from reason would remain, there would be no 
additional probability of its truth from the account of its 
discovery. But instead of this being the fact of the case, 
on the contrary, he w^ould find what could not but afford 
him a very strong confirmation of its truth; Firsts That 
somewhat of this system, with more or fewer additions and 
alterations, hath been professed in all ages and countries of 
which we have any certain information relating to this 
matter. Secoridly^ That it is certain historical fact, so far 
as we can trace things up, that this w^hole system of bdief, 
that there is one God, the Creator and moral Governor of 
the world, and Chat ipankind is in a state of religion, was 
received in the first' ages. And, thirdlyy That as thete 
is no hint or intimation in history, that this system was 


* Pag(* 13, Sic. 
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first reasoned out; so there is express historical or tra¬ 
ditional evidence, as ancient as history, that it was taught 
first by revelation. Now, these things must be allowed to 
"be of great weight. The first of them, general consent, 
shows this system to be conformable to the common sense 
of mankind. The second, namely, that religion was be¬ 
lieved in the first ages of the world, espeoially as it does not 
appear that there were then any superstitious or false addi¬ 
tions to it, cannot but be a farther confirmation of its truth. 
For it is a proof of this alternative—either that it came into 
the world hy revelation, or that it is natural, obvious, and 
forces itself upon the mind. The former of these is the con¬ 
clusion of learned men. And whoever will consider, how 
unapt for speculation rude and uncultivated minds are, *vil], 
perhaps from hence alone, he strongly inclined to believe it 
the truth. And as it is shown in tlie second part* of this 
Treatise, that there is nothing of such peculiar presumption 
against a revelation in the beginning of the world, as there 
is supposed to be against subsequent ones; a sceptic could 
not, I think, give any account, which would appear more 
probable even to himself, of the early pretences to revela¬ 
tion, than hy supposing some real original one, from 
whence they were copied. And the tliird thing above 
mentioned, that there is express historical or traditional 
evidence, as ancient as history, of the system of religion 
being taught mankind by revelation; this must be ad¬ 
mitted as some degree of real proof that it was so taught. 
For why should not the most ancient tradition he admitted 
as some additional proof of a fact, against which there 
is no presumption? And this proof is mentioned here, 
because it has its weight to show that religion came into 
the world by revelation, prior to all consideration of the 
proper authority of any book supposed t(f contain it; and 
even prior to all consideration, whether the revelation 
itself be uncorruptly handed down and related, or mixed 
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and darkened with fables. Thus the historical account 
which we have of tlic origin of religion, taking in all cir¬ 
cumstances, is a real confirmation of its truth, no way 
affected by the opinion of necessity. And the external 
evidence, even of natural religion, is by no means incon¬ 
siderable. 

Bat it is carefully to be observed, and ought to be recol¬ 
lected after all proofs of virtue and religion, which are only 
general, that as speculative reason may be neglected^ pre¬ 
judiced, and deceived, so also may our moral understanding 
be impaired and perverted, and the dictates of it not impar¬ 
tially attended to. This, indeed, proves nothing against 
tlie reality of our speculative or practical faculties of per¬ 
ception ; against their being intended by nature to inform 
us in the theory of things, and instruct us how we are to 
behave, and what we are to expect in consequence of our 
behaviour. Yet our liableness, in the degree we are liable, 
to prejudice and perversion, is a most serious admonition to 
us to be upon our guard, with respect to what is of such 
conscquetice as our determinations concerning virtue and 
religion; and particularly, not to take custom, and fashion, 
and slight notions of honour, or imaginations of present 
ease, use, and convenience to mankind, for the only moral 
rule.* 

The foregoing observations, drawn from the hature of 
tlie thing, and the history of religion, amount, when taken 
together, to a real practical proof of it, not to be confuted \ 
such a proof as, considering the infinite importance of the 
tiling, I apprehend, would be admitted fully sufficient, in 
reason, to influence the actions of men who act upon thought 
and reflection; if it were admitted that there is no proof of 
the contrary. But it may be said, There are many pro¬ 
babilities, which cannot indeed be confuted, i. e. shown to 
he no probabilities, and yet may be overbalanced greater 
probabilities on the other side; much more by demonstration. 


* i)issertat)on 11, 
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And &ere is no occsision to object against particular argu¬ 
ments aUeged for an opinion, when the opinion itselt may 
be clearly shqwn to be false, without meddling with such 
arguments at all, but leaving them just as they are. l^ow, 
the method of government by rewards and punishments, 
and especially rewarding and punishing good and ill desert, 

as such, respectively, must go upon supposition that we are 

free, and not necessary agents. And it is incredible, that 
the Author of nature should govern us upon a supposition 
as true, which he knows to he false: and therefore absurd 
to think, he will reward or punish us for our actions here¬ 
after; especially that he will do it under the notion that 
they are of good or ill desert.” Here, then, the matter is 
brought to a point. And the answer to all this is full, and 
not to be evaded—that the whole constitution and course 
of things, the whole analogy of Providence, shows, beyond 
possibility of doubt, that the conclusion from this reasohiug 
is false, wherever the fallacy lies. The doctrine of freedom, 
indeed, clearly shows where—^in supposing ourselves neces¬ 
sary, when in truth we are free agents. But, upon the 
supposition of necessity, the fallacy lies in taking for granted, 
that it is incredible necessary agents should be rewarded 
and punished. But that, somehow or other, the conclusion 
now mentioned is false, is most certain. For it is fact that 
God does govern even brute creatures by the method of 
rewards and punishments, in the natural course of things. 
And men are rewarded and punished for their actions— 
punished for actions mischievous to society as being so, 
punished for vicious actions, as such, by the natural in-. 
Etrumeutullty of each other, under the present conduct of 
Providence. Nay, even the affection of gratitude, and 
the passion of resentment, and the rewards and punish¬ 
ments following from them, which in general are to be 
considered as natural, i. e. from the Author of nature; 
these rewards and punishments, being naturally* annexed 


* Sernion 8th, at tac Rolls. 
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to actions considered as implying good intention and gqod 
desert, ill intention and ill desert; these natural rewards 
and punishments, I say, are as much a contradiction to the 
conclusion above, and show its falsehood, as a more exact 
and complete rewarding and punishing of good and ill 
desert, as such. So that, if it be incredible that necessary 
agents should be thus rewarded and punished, then men 
are not necessary, but free; since it is matter t>f fact that 
they are thus rewarded and punished. But if, on the con¬ 
trary, which is the supposition we have been arguing upon^ 
it he insisted that men are necessary agents, then there is 
nothing incredible in the farther supposition of necessary 
agents being thus rewarded and punished; since we our¬ 
selves are thus dealt with. 

From the whole, therefore, it must follow, that a neces¬ 
sity supposed possible, and reconcileable with the consti¬ 
tution of things, does in no sort prove that the Author of 
nature will not, nor destroy the proof that he will, finally, 
and upon the whole, in his eternal government, render his 
creatures happy or miserable, by some means or other, as 
they behave well or ill. Or, to express this conclusioi^ in 
words conformable to the title of the chapter, the anSlogy 
of nature shows us, that the opinion of necessity, considered 
as practical, is false. And if necessity,' upon the suppo¬ 
sition above mentioned, doth not destroy the proof of 
natural religion, it evidently makes no alteration in the 
proof of revealed. 

From these things likewise we may learn, in what sense 
to understand that general assertion, that the opinion of 
necessity is essentially destructive of all religion. Firsiy 
In a practical sense; that by this notion atheistical' men 
pretend to satisfy and encourage themselves in vice, and 
justify to others their disregard to all religion. And, 
secondly^ In the strictest sense; that it is a contradiction 
to the whole .constitution of nature, and to what we may 
every momew experience in ourselves, and so overturn* 
everything. But by no means is this assertion to be 
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understood, as if necessity, supposing it could possibly be 
reconciled with the constitution of things, and with what 
we experience, were not also reconcileable with religion; 
for upon this supposition it demonstrably is so. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Of the GoveTument of GoA^ considered as a SchenYie^ or 
Constitution^ imiierfectly comprehended. 

Though it be, as it cannot but be, acknowledged, that 
the analogy of nature gives a strong credibility to the 
general doctrine of religion, and to the several particular 
things contained in it, considered as so many matters of 
fact; and likewise that it shows this credibility not’to be 
destroyed by any notions of necessity; yet still, objections 
may be insisted upon against the wisdom, equity, and 
goodness of the divine government, implied in the notion 
of religion, and against the method by which this govern¬ 
ment is conducted; to which objections .analogy can be no 
direct answer. For the credibility, or the certain truth, 
of a matter of fact, does not immediately prove anything 
concerning the wisdom or goodness of it; and analogy 
can do no more, immediately or directly, than show such 
and such things to be true or credible, considered only 
as matters of fact. But still, if, upon supposition of a 
faoral constitution of nature, and a moral government 
over it, analogy suggests and makes it credible that 
thi% government must be a scheme, system, or consti¬ 
tution of governiflaent, as distinguished from a number 
of single unconnected acts of distributive justice and good¬ 
ness ; and likewise that it must be a scheme, so imperfectly 
comprehended, and of such a sort in other respects, as 
to afford a direct general answer to all objections against 
the justice and goodness of it; then, analogy is, remotely# 
of great service in answering those objections, both by 
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suggesting the answer, and showing it to be a credible 
one. 

Now this, upon inquiry, will be found to be the case, 
^oT^firsty upon supposition that God exercises a moral 
government over the world, the analogy of his natural 
government suggests, and makes it credible, that his moral 
government must be a scheme quite beyond our compre¬ 
hension ; and this affords a general answer to all objections 
against the justice and goodness of it. And, secondly^ a 
more distinct observation of some particular things con¬ 
tained in God’s scheme of natural government, the like 
things being supposed, by analogy, to be contained in his 
moral government, will farther show how little weight is 
to be laid upon these objections. 

I. Upon supposition that God Acercises a moral goveni- 
ment over the world, tlie analogy of his natural govern¬ 
ment suggests and makes it credible, that his moral 
government must be a scheme quite beyond our compre¬ 
hension; and this affords a general answer to all objec¬ 
tions against the justice and goodness of it. It is most 
obvious, analogy renders it highly credible, tliat upon 
supposition of a moral government it must be a scheme— 
for tlie world, and the whole natural government of it, 
appears to be so—to be a scheme, system, or constitution, 
whose parts correspond to each other, and to a whole, as 
really as any work of art, or as any particular model of a 
civil constitution and government. In this great scheme 
of the natural world, individuals have various peculiar 
relations to other individuals of their own species. And 
whole species are, we find, variously related to other spe¬ 
cies, upon this earth. Nor do we know how much farther 
these kinds of relations may extend- And as there is not 
any action, or natural event, which we are acquainted 
with, so single and unconnected as not to have a respect 
to some other actions and events; so, possibly, each oi 
them, when it has not an immediate, may yet have a re¬ 
mote, natural relation to other actions and events* much 
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beyond the compass of this present world. There seems, 
indeed, nothing from whence we can so much as make 
a conjecture, whether all creatures, actions, and events, 
throughout the whole of nature, have relations to each 
other. But, as it is obvious that all events have fiiture 
unknown consequences, so, if we trace any, as far as we 
can go, into what is connected with it, we shall find, that 
if such event were not connected with somewhat farther 
in nature unknown to us, somewhat both past and present, 
such event could not possibly have been at all. Nor can 
we give the whole account of any one thing whatever; 
of all its causes, ends, and necessary adjuncts; those ad¬ 
juncts, I mean, without which it could not have been. 
By this most astonishing connexion, these reciprocal cor¬ 
respondences and mutiftd relations, everything which we 
see in the course of nature is actually brought about: 
and things, seemingly the most insignificant imaginable, 
are perpetually observed to be necessary conditions to 
other things of the greatest importance; so that any one 
thing whatever may, for aught we know to the contrary, 
be a necessary condition to any other. The natural world, 
then, and natural government of it, being such an incom¬ 
prehensible scheme; so incomprehensible, that a man 
must really, in the literal sense, know nothing at all, who 
is not sensible of his ignorance in it; this immediately 
suggests, and strongly shows the credibility, that the 
moral world and government of it may be so too. Indeed, 
the natural and moral constitution and government of the 
world are so connected, as to make up together but one 
scheme: and it is highly probable, that the first is formed 
and carried on merely^ in subserviency to the latter, as the 
vegetable world is for the animal, and organized bodies for 
minds. But the thing intended here is, without inquiring 
how far the administration of the natural world is subor¬ 
dinate to that of the moral, only to observe the credibility, 
that one should be analogous or similar to the other: that, 
therefore, every act of divine justice and goodness may be 
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supposed to look much beyond itself and its immediate 
object; may have some reference to other parts of God’s 
mpral administration, and to a general moral plan: and 
that every circumstance of this his moral government may 
be adjusted beforehand with a view to the whole of it. 
Thus, for example; the determined length of time, and the 
degrees and ways in which virtue is to remain iii a state of 
warfare and discipline, and in which wickedness is per- 
mitted to have its progress; the times appointed for the 
execution of justice; the appointed instruments of it; the 
kinds of rewards and punishments, and the manners of 
their distribution; ali particular instances of divine justit^ 
and goodness, and every circumstance of them—^may have 
such respects to each other, as to make up all together a 
whole, connected and related in all its parts; a scheme, or 
system, which is as properly ojie as the natural world is, 
and of the like kind. And supposing this to be the case, 
it is most evident, that we are not competent judges of 
this scheme, from the small parts of it ■which come -withm 

our view in the present life; and therefore no objections 
against any of these parts can be insisted upon by reason¬ 
able men. 

This our ignorance, and the consequence here drawn 
from it, are universally acknowledged upon other occa¬ 
sions; and, though scarce denied, yet are universally for¬ 
got, when persons come to argue against religion. And 
it is not perhaps easy, even for the most reasonable men, 
always to bear in mind the degree of our ignorance, and 
make due allowances for it. Upon these accounts, it may 
not be useless to go on a little farther, in order to show 
more distinctly, how just an answer our ignorance is, to 
objections against the scheme of Providence. Suppose, 
then, a person boldly to assert, that the things complained 
of, the origin and continuance of evU, might easily have 
been prevented by repeated interpositions ;* interpositions 
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SO guarded and circumstanced, as would preclude ail mis¬ 
chief arising from them: or, if this were impracticable, that 
a scheme of government is itself an imperfection; since 
more good might have been produced without any scheme, 
system, or constitution at all, by continued single unrelated 
acts of distributive justice and goodness; because these 
would have occasioned no irregularities. And farther than 
this, it is presumed, the objections will not be carried. 
Yet the answer is obvious; that were these assertions true, 
still the observations above, concerning our ignorance in 
the scheme of divine government, and the consequence 
drawn from it, would hold in great measure, enough to 
vindicate religion against all objections from the disorders 
of the present state. Were these assertions true, yet the 
government of the world might be just and good notwith¬ 
standing; for, at the most, they would infer nothing more 
than that it might have been better. But, indeed, they 
are mere arbitrary assertions; no man being sufficiently 
acquainted with the possibilities of things, to bring any 
proof of them to the lowest degree of probability. For, 
however possible what is asserted may seem, yet many 
instances may be alleged, in things much less out of our 
reiich, of suppositions absolutely impossible, and reducible 
to the most palpable self-contradictions, which not every 
one by any means would perceive to be such, nor perhaps 
any one at first sight suspect. From these things it is 
easy to see distinctly, how our ignorance, as it is the 
common, is really a satisfactory answer to all objections 
against the justice and goodness of Providence. If a man, 
contemplatiiig any one proyidential dispensation, which 
had no relation to any others, should object, that he dis¬ 
cerned in it a disregard to justice or a deficiency of good¬ 
ness, nothing would be less an answer to such objection, 
than our ignorance in otlier parts of Providence, or in the 
possibilities of things, no way related to what he was con¬ 
templating. But when we know not but the parts objected 
against may be relative to other parts unknown to us, and 
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when we are unacquainted with what is, in the nature of the 
thing, practicable in the case before us, then our ignorance 
is a satisfactory answer; because some unknown relation, 
or some unknown impossibility, may render what is ob¬ 
jected against just and good; nay, good in the highest 
practicable degree. 

If. And how little weight is to be laid upon such ob¬ 
jections will farther appear, by a more distinct observation 
of some particular things contained in the natural govern¬ 
ment of God, the like to which may be supposed, from 
analogy, to be contained in his moral government. 

Fi raU As, in the scheme of the natural world, no ends 
appear to he accomplished without means, so we find that 
means very undesirable often conduce to bring about ends, 
in such a measure desirable, as greatly to overbalance the 
disagreeableness of the means. And in cases where such 
means are conducive to such ends, it is not reason, but 
experience, which shows us that they arc thus conducive. 
Experience also shows many means to be conducive and 
necessary to accomplish ends, \rhich means, before expe¬ 
rience, wc should have thought would have had even a con¬ 
trary tendency. Now, from these observations relating to 
the natural scheme of the world, the moral being supposed 
to be analogous to it, arises a great credibility, that the 
})ntting our misery in each other’s power to the degree it is, 
and making men liable to vice to the degree we are ; and, 
ill general, that those tilings which are objected against the 
moral scheme of Providence may be, upon the w^hole, 
friendly and assistant to virtue, and productive of an over¬ 
balance of hiippiness; i, e, the things objected against jnay 
be means by which an over-balance of good will, in the end, 
be found produced. And, from the same observations, it 
appears to l;^e no presumption against this, that we do not, 
if indeed we do not, sec those means to have any such ten¬ 
dency, or that they seem to us to have a contrary one. 
Thus, those things which we call irregularities, may not be 
so at all; because thry may be means of accoinnlishing 
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wise and good ends more considerable. And it may bo 
ad^d, as above,* that they may also be the only means 
by*wbich these wise and good ends are capable of being 
at^omplished. 

* After these observations it may be proper to add, in 
order to obviate an absurd and wicked conclusion from 
any of them, that though the constitution of our nature, 
from whence we are capable of vice and misery, may, as 
it undoubtedly does, contribute to the perfection and 
happiness of the world; and though the actual permission 
of evil may ^ beneficial to it, (t. e. it would have been 
more mischiev#Bs, not that a wicked person had himself 
abstained from his own wickedness, but that any one had 
forcibly prevented it, than that it was permitted;) yet, 
notwithstanding, it might have been much better for the 
world if this very evil had never been done. Nay, it is 
most clearly conceivable, that the very commission of 
wickedness may be beneficial to tiie world, and yet that it 
would be infinitely more beneficial for men to refrain from 
it. For thus, in the wise and good constitution of the 
natural world, there are disorders which bring their own 
cures; diseases, which are themselves remedies. Many a 
inau would have died, had it not been for the gout or a 
fever; yet it would be thought madness to assert, that 
sickness is a better or more perfect state than health; 
though the like, with regard to the moral world, has been 
asserted. But, 

Secondly, The natural goven^ent of the world is car¬ 
ried on bj general laws. For this there may be wise 
and good reasons; the wisest and best, for aught we know 
to tie contrary. And that there are such reasons, is sug¬ 
gested to our thoughts by the analogy of nature; by our 
being made to experience good ends to be accomplished, 
as indeed all the good which we enjoy is accomplished, 
by this means, that the laws, by which the world is go- 

Vf 
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verned, are general, for we nave scarce any Icind of 
enjoyments, but what we are, In some way or other, in¬ 
strumental in procuring ourselves, by acting in a manner 
which we foresee likely to procure them: noyr this fore¬ 
sight could not be at all, were not the government of tlie 
world carried on by general laws. And though, for aught 
we know to the contrary, every single case may be, at 
length, found to have been provided for even by these; 
yet, to prevent all irregularities, or remedy them as they 
arise, by the wisest and best general laws, may be impos¬ 
sible in the nature of things, as we see it is absolutely 
impossible in civil government. But then we are ready 
to think that the constitution of nature remaining as it 
is, and the course of things being permitted to go on in 
other respects as it does, there might be interpositions to 
prevent irregularities, though they could not have been 
prevented or remedied by any general laws. And there 
would indeed be reason to wish—which, by the way, is 
very different from a right claim—tliat all irregularities 
were prevented or remedied by present interpositions, if 
those interpositions would have no other effect than this. 
But it is plain they would have some visible and imme¬ 
diate bad effects; for instance, they would encourage 
idleness and negligence, and they would render doubtful 
the natural rule of life, which is ascertained by this very 
thing, that the course of the world is carried on by general 
laws. And farther, it is certain tliey would have distant 
effects, and very great onqs too, by means of the wonderful 
connexions before mentioned.* So that we cannot so. 
much as guess what would be the whole result of^ the 
interpositions desired. It may be said, any bad result 
might be prevented by farther interpositions whenever 
there was occasion for them; but this again is talking 
quite at random, and in the dark--j- Upon the whole, 
then,, we see wise reasons why the course of the world 
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should he carried on by general laws, and good ends 
accomplished by this means; and, for aught we know, 
thCTe may be the wisest reasons for it, and the best ends 
accomplished by it. We have no ground to believe, that 
all irregularities could be remedied as they arise, or could 
have been precluded by general laws. We find that inter¬ 
positions would produce evil, and prevent good; and, for 
aught we know, they would produce greater evil than they 
would prevent, and prevent greater good than they would 
produce. And if this be the case, then the not interposing 
is so far from being a ground of complaint, that it is an 
instance of goodness. This is intelligible and sufficient; 
and going farther seems beyond the utmost reach of our 
faculties. 

But it may be said, that, “ after all, these supposed 
impossibilities and relations are what we are unacquainted 
with; and we must judge of religion, as of other things, 
by what we do know, and look upon the rest as nothing: 
or, however, that the answers here given to what is 
objected against religion, may equally be made use of to 
invalidate the proof of it, since their stress lies so very 
much upon our ignorance.’’ But, 

First, Though total ignorance, in any matter, dues 
indeed equally destroy, or rather preclude, all ])roof con¬ 
cerning it, and objections against it, yet partial ignorance 
does not. For we may in any degi-ee be convinced, that 
a person is of such a character, and consequently will pur¬ 
sue such ends, though we are ^greatly ignorant what is 
the proper way of acting in order the most effectually 
to obtain those ends: and in this case, objections against 
his manner of acting as seemingly not conducive to ob¬ 
tain them, might be answered by bur ignorance, though 
the proof that such ends were intended might not at all 
' 1)0 invalidated by it. Thus the proof of religion is a proof 
of the moral character of God, and, consequently, that 
his government is moral, and that every one, upon the 
whole, shall receive according to his deserts; a proof that 
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this is the designed end of his government. But we are not 
competent judges what is the proper way of acting, in order 
the most effectually to accomplish this end. Therefore 
our ignorance is an answer to objections against the con¬ 
duct of Providence, in permitting irregularities, as seeming 
contradictory to this end. Now, since it is so obvious that 
our ignorance may be a satisfactory answer to objections 
against a thing, and yet not affect the proof of it; till it can 
be shown, it is frivolous to assert, that our ignorance 
invalidates the proof of religion, as it does the objections 
against it. 

Secondly, Suppose unknown impossibilities, and unknown 
relations, might justly be urged to invalidate the proof of 
religion, as well as to answer objections against it, and that, 
in consequence of this, the proof of it were doubtful; yet 
still, Jet the assertion be despised, or let it be ridiculed, it is 
undeniably true, that moral obligations would remain 
certain, though it were not certain what would, upon the 
whole, be the consequences of obsendng or violating them. 
For these obligations arise immediately and necessarily from 
the judgment of our own mind, unless perverted, which we 
cannot violate without being self-condemned. And they 
would be certain, too, from considerations of interest. 
For, though it were doubtful what will be the future conse¬ 
quences of virtue and vice, yet it is however credible, that 
they may have those consequences which religion teaches us 
tliey will: and this credibility is a certain^ obligation, in point 
of prudence, to abstain from all wickedness, and to live in 
the conscientious practice of all that is good. But, 

Thirdly, The answer above given to the objection8 
against religion, cannot equally be made use of to invali¬ 
date the proof of it. For, upon supposition that GTod 
exercises a moral government over the world, analogy does 
most strongly lead us to conclude, that this moral govern¬ 
ment must be a scheme, or constitution, beyond our 
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comprehension. And a thousand particular analogies 
show us, that parts of such a scheme, from their relation 
to other parts, may conduce to accomplish ends, which 
we should have thought they had no tendency at all to 
accomplish; nay, ends which, before experience, we 
should have thought such parts were contradictory to, 
and had a tendency to prevent. And, therefore, all these 
analogies show, that the way of arguing made use of in 
objecting against religion is delusive; because they show it 
is not at all incredible, that, could we comprehend the whole, 
we should find the permission of the disorders objected 
against, to be consistent with justice and goodness, and even 
to be instances of them. Now this is not applicable to the 
proof of religion, as it is to the objections against it;* 
and therefore cannot invalidate that proof, as it does these 
objections. 

Lastly^ From the observation now made it is easy to 
sec, that the answers above given to the objections against 
Providence, though, in a general way of speaking, they 
may be said to be taken from our ignorance, yet are by 
no means taken merely from that, hut from somewhat 
which analogy shows us concerning it. For analogy shows 
us positively, that our ignorance in the possibilities of 
things, and the various relations in nature, renders us 
incompetent judges, and leads us to false conclusions, in 
cases similar to this, in which we pretend to judge and to 
object. So that the things above insisted upon are not 
mere suppositions of unknown impossibilities and relations; 
but they are suggested to our thoughts, and even forced 
upon the observation of serious men, and rendered credible 
too, by the analogy ^^f nature. And, therefore, to take 
these things into the account, is to judge by experience, and 
what we do know; and it is not judging so to take no notice 
of them. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The observations of the last chapter lead us to consider this 
little scene of human life, in which we are so busily engaged, 
as having a reference, of some sort or other, to a much 
larger plan of things. Whether we are any way related to 
the more distant parts of the boundless universe into which 
we are brought, is altogether uncertain. But it is evident 
that the course of things, whicji comes witliin our view, is 
connected with somewhat past, present, and future, beyond 
it.* So that wc are placed, as one may speak, in the middle 
of a scheme, not a fixed, but a progressive one, every way 
incomprehensible; incomprehensible, in a manner, equally 
with respect to what has been, what now is, and what shall 
be hereafter. And this scheme cannot but contain in it 
somewhat as wonderful, and as much beyond our thought 
and conception,f as anything in that of religion. For, will 
any man in his senses say, that it is less difficult to conceive 
how the world came to be, and to continue as it is, without, 
than with, an intelligent Author and Governor of it? or, 
admitting an intelligent Governor of it, that there is some 
other rule of government more natural, and of easier concep¬ 
tion, than that which we call moral? Indeed, without an 
intelligent Author and Governor of nature, no account at all 
can be given, how this universe, or the part of it particularly 
in which we are concerned, came to be, and the course of it 
to be carried on, as it is; nor any of its general end and 
design, without a moral Governor of it. That there i^ an 
intelligent Author of nature, and natural Governor of the 
world, is a principle gone upon in the foregoing Treatise as 
proved, and generally known and confessed to be proved. 
And the very notion of an intelligent Author of nature, proved 
by particular .final causes, implies a will*and a character.:^: 
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Now, ad our whole nature, the nature which he has given 
us, leads us to conclude his will and character to be moral, 
just, and good; so we can scarce in imagination conceive 
that it can be otherwise. However, in consequence of 
this his will and character, whatever it be, he formed the 
universe as it is, and carries on the course of it as he 
Joes, rather than in any other manner; and has assigned 
to US, and to all living creatures, a part and a lot in it. 
Irrational creatures act this their part, and enjoy and 
undergo the pleasures and the pains allotted them, with¬ 
out any reflection. But one would think it impossible, 
that creatures endued with reason could avoid reflecting 
sometimes upon all this;—reflecting, if not from whence 
we came, yet, at least, whither we are going, and what 
the mysterious scheme, in the midst of which we find 
ourselves, will at length come out and produce; a scheme 
in which it is certain we are highly interested, and in 
which we may be interested even beyond conception. 
For many things prove it palpably absurd to conclude, 
that we shall cease to be at death. Particular analogies 
do most sensibly show us, that there is nothing to be 
thought strange in our being to exist in another state of 
life. And, that we are now living beings, affords a strong 
probability that we shall continue so; unless there be 
some positive ground—and there is none from reason 
or analogy—to think death will destroy us. Were a 
persuasion of this kind ever so well grounded, there would, 
surely, be little reason to take pleasure in it. But, 
indeed, it can have no other ground than some such ima¬ 
gination as that of our gross bodies being ourselves; 
which is contrary experience. Experience, too, most 
clearly shows us the folly of concluding, from the body 
and the living agent affecting each other mutuallj, that 
the dissolution of the former is the destruction of the 
latter. And there are remarkable instances of their not 
affecting each other, which lead us to a contrary conclu¬ 
sion. The supposition, then, which in all reason we are 
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to go upon, is, that our living nature will continue after 
death. And it is infinitely unreasonable to form an insti¬ 
tution of life, or to act, upon any other supposition. Now 
all expectation of immortality, whether more or less cer¬ 
tain, opens an unbounded prospect to our hopes and our 
fears; since we see the constitution of nature is such as 
to admit of misery, as well as to be productive of happi¬ 
ness, and experience ourselves to partake of both in some 
degree; and since we cannot but know what higher 
degrees of both we are capable of. And there is no pre¬ 
sumption against believing farther, that our future inte¬ 
rest depends upon our present behaviour; for we see 
OUT present interest doth; and that the happiness and 
misery, which are naturally annexed to our actions, very 
frequently do not follow till long after the actions are 
done to which they arc respectively annexed. So that, 
wore speculation to leave us uncertain, whether it were 
likely that the Author of nature, in giving happiness and 
misery to Ids creatures, hath regard to their actions or 
not; yet, since wc lincl by experience that he hath such 
regard, the whole sense of things which he has given us 
plainly leads us, at once, and without any elaborate in¬ 
quiries, to think, that it may, indeed must, be to gooti 
actions chiefly that he hath annexed happiness, and to 
had actions misery; or, that he will, upon the whole, 
reward those who do well, and punish those who do evil. 
To confirm this from the constitution of the world, it lias 
been observed, that some sort of moral government is 
necessarily implied in that natural government of Grod 
Tvlnch wc experience ourselves under; that good ^and 
bad actions, at present, are naturally rewarded and 
punished, not only as beneficial and mischievous to 
society, but also as virtuous and vicious; and that there 
is, in the very nature of the thing, a tendency to their 
being rewarded and punished in a much higher degree 
tlian they are at present. And though this higher degree 
of distributive justice, which nature thus points out and 
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leads towards, is prevented for a time from taking place, 
it is by obstacles which the state of this world unhappily 
throws in its way, and which, therefore, are in their 
nature temporary. Now, as these things, in the natural 
conduct of Providence, are observable on the side of 
virtue, so there is nothing to be set against them on the side 
of vice- A moral scheme of government, then, is visibly 
established, and, in some degree, carried into execution; 
and this, together with the essential tendencies of virtue 
and vice duly considered, naturally raise in us an appre¬ 
hension that it will be carried on farther towards perfection 
in a future state, and that every one shall there receive 
according to his deserts. And if this be so, then our 
future and general interest, under the moral govern¬ 
ment of God, is appointed to depend upon our behaviour, 
notwithstanding the difficulty which this may occasion of 
securing it, and the danger of losing it; just in the same 
manner as our temporal interest, under his natural govern¬ 
ment, is appointed to depend upon our behaviour, not¬ 
withstanding the like difficulty and danger. For, from 
our original constitution, and that of the world which 
we inhabit, we are naturally trusted with ourselves, with 
our own conduct and our own interest. And' from the 
same constitution of nature, especially joined with that 
course of things which is owing to men, we have tempt¬ 
ations to be unfaithful in this trust, to forfeit this interest, 
to neglect it, and run ourselves into misery and ruin. 
From these temptations arise the difficulties of behaving 
rfo as to secure our temporal interest, and the hazard of 
behaving so as to miscarry in it. There is, therefore, 
nothing incredible 'u supposing, there may be the like 
difficulty and hazard with regard to that chief and final 
good which religion lays before us. Indeed, the whole 
account, how it came to pass that we were placed in 
such a condition as this, must be beyond our comprehen¬ 
sion. But it is in part accounted for by what religion 
teaches us, that the character of virtue and piety must 
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be a necessary aualification for a future state of security and 
happiness, under tne moral government of God; in like' 
manner as some certain qualifications or other are necessary 
for every particular condition of life, under his natural 
government; and that the present state was intended to be 
a school of discipline, for improving in ourselves that cha- 
ractcit Now, this intention of nature is rendered highly 
credible by observing, that we are plainly made for improve¬ 
ment of all kinds; that it is a general appointment of Provi¬ 
dence, that we cultivate practical principles, and form within 
ourselves habits of action, in order to become fit for what 
we were wholly unfit for before; that, in particular, child¬ 
hood and youth is naturally appointed to be a state of 
discipline for mature age; and that the present world is 
peculiarly fitted for a state of moral discipline. And, 
whereas, objections are urged against the whole notion of 
moral government and a probation-state, from the opinion 
of necessity, it has been shown, that God hath^lven us the 

evidence, as it were, of experience, that iUl objections against 
religion on this head, are vain and delusive. He has, also, 
in his natural government, suggested an answer to all our 
short-sighted objections against the equity and goodness of 
his moral government; and, in general, he has exemplified 
to us the latter by the former. * 

These things, w^hich it is to be remembered, are matters 
of fact, ought in all common sense to awaken mankind, 
to induce them to consider, in earnest, their condition, and 
what they have to do. It is absurd—absurd to the degree 
of being ridiculous, if the subject were not of eo serious 
a kind, for men to think themselves secure in a vicious life, 
or even in that immoral thoughtlessness which fai* the 
greatest part of them are fallen into. And the credibility 
of religion, arising from experience and facts here con¬ 
sidered, is fully sufficient, in reason, to engage them to live 
in the general practice of all virtue and piety;’under the 
serious apprehension, though it should be mixed with some 
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doubt,* of a righteous adiuinistration established in nature, 
*and a future judgment in consequence of it; especially 
when we consider how very questionable it is whether any 
thing at all can be gained by vice;f how unquestionably 
little, as W'ell as precarious, the pleasures and profits of it 
arc at the best; and how soon they must be parted with at 
the longest. For, in the deliberations of reason, concerning 
what we are to pursue, and what to avoid, as temptations to 
anything from mere passion are supposed out of the case; 
so inducements to vice, from cool expectations of pleasure 
and interest, so small, and uncertain, and short, are really 
so insignificant, as, in the view of reason, to be almost 
nothing in themselves, and in comparison with the import¬ 
ance of religion, they quite disappear and are lost. Mere 
passion, indeed, may be alleged, though not as a reason, yet 
as an excuse, for a vicious course of life. And how sorry 
an excuse it is will be manifest by observing, that we are 
placed in a condition in which w^e are unavoidably inured to 
govern our passions, by being necessitated to govern them, 
and to lay ourselves under the same kind of restraints, and 
as great ones, too, from temporal regards, as virtue and 
piety, in the ordinary course of things, require. The plea 
of ungovernable passion, then, on the side of vice, is the 
poorest of all things, for it is no reason, and but a poor 
excuse. But the proper motives to religion, are the proper 
proofs of it, from our moral nature, from the presages of 
conscience, and our natural apprehension of God, under the 
character of a righteous Governor and Judge; a nature, and 
conscience, and apprehension given us by him; and from 
the confirmation of the dictates of reason, by life and im^ 
mortality brought to light by the gospel; and the wrath of 
God revealed from heaven^ against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men. 
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PART IL 

OF REVEALED RELIGION. 

CHAPTER L 

Of the Importance of Christianity 

6omi3 persons, upon pretence of the sufficiency of the light 
of nature, avowedly reject all revelation, as, in its very 
notion, incredible, and what must be fictitious. And indeed 
it is certain no revelation would have been given, had the 
light of nature been sufficient in such a sense, as to render 
one not wanting and useless- But no man, in seriousness 
and simplicity of mind, can possibly think it so, who con¬ 
siders the state of religion in the ht*atheu world before 
revelation, and its present state in those places which have 
borrowed no light from it; particularly, the doubtfulness of 
some of the greatest men concerning things of the utmost 
importance, as well as the natural inattention and ignorance 
of mankind in general. It is impossible to say who would 
have been able to have reasoned out that whole system, 
which we call natural religion, in its genuine simplicity, flea^ 
of superstition; but there is certainly no ground to affirm 
tliat the generality could; if they could, there is no sort of 
probability that diey would. Admitting there were, tiiey 
would highly want a standing admonition, to remind them 
of it, and inculcate it upon them. And farther still, were 
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they as much disposed to attend to religion as the better 
sort of men are, yet, even upon this supposition, there would 
be various occasions for supernatural instruction and assist¬ 
ance, and the greatest advantages might be afforded by 
diem: so that to say revelation is a thing superfluous, what 
there was no need of, and what can be of no service, is, I 
thin]f:, to talk quite wildly and at random. Nor would it be 
more extravagant to affirm, that mankind is so entirely at 
ease in the present state, and life so completely happy, that 
it is a contradiction to suppose our condition capable of 
being in any respect better. 

There are other persons not to be ranked with these, who 
seem to be getting into a way of neglecting, and, as it were, 
overlooking revelation, as of small importance, provided 
natural religion be kept to. With little regard, either to the 
evidence of the former, or to the objections against it, and 
even upon supposition of its truth, “ The only design 
of it,*’ say,<they, must bfi to l^stablisb a belief of the moral 
system of nature, and to enforce the practice of natural piety 
and virtue. The belief and practice of these things were, 
perhaps, much promoted by the first publication of Christi¬ 
anity ; but whether they are believed and practised upon the 
evidence and motives of nature, or of revelation, is iio great 
matter.This way of considering revelation, though it is 
not the same with the former, yet borders nearly upon it, 
and very much, at length, runs upon it, and requires to be 
particularly considered, with regard to the persons who seem 
to be getting into this way. The consideration of it will, 
likewise, farther show the extravagance of the former opinion, 

' and the truth of the ohservations in answer to it, just men- 


t 

• Invenis multos- J^propterea nolle fieri ChristianoSi quia quasi 
Bufficiunt sibi de bona vita sua. Bene vivere opus est, ait. Quid mihi 
praeceptures est Christus? Ut bene vivam? Jam bene vivo. Quid 
mihi necessariuB est Christus? Nullum homicidium, nullum furtum, 
nullam rapinam facio, res alienas non concupisco, uullo adulterio con- 
taminor, Nam inveniatur in vita mea aliquid quod reprehendatur, et 
9ui reprehenderit faciat Christianum. Aug, in Psal, xxxi. 
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tioned. And an inquiry into the importance of Cfaristianityp 
cannot be an improper introduction to a treatise concerning 
the credibility of it. ^ 

Now, if God has given a revelation to mankind, and 
commanded those things whidx are commanded in Chris¬ 
tianity, it is evident, at first sight, that it cannot iif any 
wdse be an indifferent matter, whether we obey or disobey 
those commands, unless we are certainly assured that 
we know all the reasons for them, and that all those 
reasons are now ceased, with regard to mankind in general, 
or to ourselves in particular. And it is absolutely impos¬ 
sible wc can be assured of this; for our ignorance of these 
reasons proves nothing in the case, since the whole analogy 
of nature shows, what is indeed in itself evident, that there 
may be infinite reasons for things with which we are not 
acquainted. 

!5ut the importance of Cfliristianity uill mor^^distinctly 
appear, by considering it more distinctlfr: Fvrst^ As a 
republication, and external institution, of natural or es¬ 


sential religion, adapted to the present circumstances of 
mankind, and intended to promote natural piety and 
virtue, and, hecondl^y As containing an account of a dis¬ 
pensation of things not discoverable by reason, in conse¬ 
quence of which several distinct precepts are enjoined 
us. For, though natural religion is the foundation and 
principal part of Christianity, it is not in any sens^ the 
whole of it. 

I. Christianity is a republieation of natural religion. It 
instructs mankind in the moral system ^ the world; that 
it is the work of an infinitely perfect Being, and under ^is 
government; that virtue is his law; and that he will findly 
judge mankind in righteousness, and render to all according 
to their works, in a future state. And, which is very 
material, it teaches natural religion in its genuine simplicity, 
free from those superstitions with which it was totally* 
corrupted, and under which it was in a manner lost. 

Revelation is, farther, an authqiitdtive publicalion of 
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natoxad religioti.ahd so affoids the evidence' o& testimony 
for t}ie* truth^of it.' In^ed, the miiades and prophedes 
iboorded in dcdiptore were intended to prove n particu- 
W dispensation of Providence—the redemption;, of the 
world by the Messiah; but this does not hindnr but that 
they^may also prove God’s general providence ever the 
world, as our ot^Qral Governor and J udge. And Aey 
evidently do prol^elE; because this character of the Author 
of nature is necessarily connected with, and implied in, 
that particular revealed dispensaticmpf things: it is likewise 
continually taught expressly, and’'insisted upon, by those 
persons who wrought the miracles and delivered the 
prophecies. So that, indeed, natural rdigion seems as 
much proved by the Scripture revelation, as it would Uave 
been had the design of revelation been nothing else than to 
prove it. 

But it may possibly be disputed, how far miracles can 
prove natnral reygion; and notable objections may be 
urged against this proof of it, considered as a matter of 
speculation; but, considered as a practical thing, there 
can be none. For, suppose a person to teach natural 
religion to a nation who had lived in total ignorance or 
fotgethilness of it, and to declare he was commissioned 
by God so to do: suppose him, in proof of his commis¬ 
sion, to foreteU things future, which no human foresight 
eooH have guessed at; to divide the sea with a word; 
feed great multitudes with bread from heaven; cure all 
manner of diseases; and raise the dead, even hi mself, to 
life: would not this give additional credibility to his 
teaching, a credibility beyond what that of a coniinou 
man wovdd have, isnd he an authoritative publication of 
the law of nature, t. e. a new proof of it? It would be 
a practical one, of the strongest kind, perhaps, which 
human creatures are capable of having given them. The 
law of MoaeSy ^ gospel of Christ, are authoii- 

tative^'.lll^ahlicatioiai of the religion of nature; they afford 
a proefisf. God’s general providence, as moral Governor 
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of the world, aa well as of his jpartic|ilai> dispeihsatic^s of 
providence towards sinful creatuT^d, re\'ealed,in the law tod 
the gospel As they are the only evidence of the latter, so 
they are an ad^ional evidence of the former. 

To show this further, let us suppose a^iman of the great¬ 
est and most improved capacity, who had never heard of 
revelation, convinced upon the whole, pio^withstan^ing the 
disorders of the world, that it was under the direction tfid 
moral government of an infinitely perfect Being, but ready 
to question, whether he^were not got beyond the reach of 
his faculties; suppose him brought, by this suspicion, into 
great danger of being carried away by the universal bad 
example of almost every one around him, who appeared to 
have no sense, no practical sense at least, of these tilings; 
and this, perhaps, would be as advantageous a situation, 
with respect to religion, as nature alone ever placed any 
man in; what a confirmation now must it be to such a 
person, all at once to find that this moral system of things 
was revealed to mankind, in the name of that infinite Being 
whom he had, from principles of reason, believed in; and 
that the publishers of the revelation proved their com¬ 
mission from him, by making it appear that he had in¬ 
trusted them with a power of suspending and changing the 
general laws of nature! 

Nor must it, by any means, be omitted, for it is a thing 
of the utmost importance, that life and immortality are 
eminently brought to light by the gospel. The great 
doctrines of a future state, the danger of a course of 
wickedness, and the efficacy of repentaiice, are not only 
confirmed in the gospel, but are taught, especially .the 
last is, with a degree of light to which that of nature is but 
darkness. 

Farther; As Christianity served these ends and pur¬ 
poses, when it was first published, by the miraculous 
publication itself; so it was intended to serve the same 
purposes in future ages, by means of the settlement of «a 
visible church~of a society, distinguished frqm common 

^2 
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oneS| and from the rest of the world, by peculiar religious 
institutions; by an instituted method of instruction, and 
HXi instituted form of external religion. Miraculous powers 
were given to the first preachers of Christianity, in order 
their introducing it into the world: a visible church 
was established, in order to continue it, and carry it on 
{^uccoKsively tliroughout all ages. Had Moses and the 
prophets, Christ and his apostles, only taught, and by 
miracles proved, religion to their contempruaiies, the bene¬ 
fits of their instructions would have reached but to a small 
])art of mankind. Christianity must have been, in a great 
degree, sunk and forgot in a very few ages. To prevent 
this, appears to have been one reason why a visible church 
wiis instituted; to be, like a city upon a hill, a standing 
jjieinorial to the W'orld of the duty w^hich we owe our 
Whiter; to call men continually, both hy example and 
instruction, to attend to it, and, by tlie form of religion 
ever before their eyes, remind them of the reality; to 
he the repository of the oracles of God; to hold up the 
light of revelation in aid to that of nature, and propagate 
It. throughout all generations to the end of the world— 
ilic light of revelation, considered here in no other view 
than asi designed to enforce natural religion. And, in 
proportiou as,Christianity is professed and taught in the 
Wi^rld, religion, natural or essential religion*, is thus dis¬ 
tinctly and advantiigcously laid before mankind, and 
brought again and again to their thoughts as a matter of 
infinite importance. A visible church has also a farther 
tendency to promote natural religion, as being an insti- 
Luted method of education, originally intexided to be of 

more peculiar advantage to those who would conform to 
it. For one end of the institution was, that, by admo¬ 
nition and reproof, as well as instruction; by a general 
reguljir discipline, and public exercises of religion, the 
bodif of Christj as the Scripture speaks, should be 
», e, trained up in piety and virtue, for a higher and better 
state. This settlement, thena appearing thus beneficial; 
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tending, in the nature of the tiling, to answcJi’, and, in some 
degree, actually answering those ends; it is to be remem¬ 
bered, that the very notion of it implies positive institu¬ 
tions; for the visibility of the church consists in them. 
Take away everything of this kind, and you lose the vesry 
notion itself. So that, if the things now mentioned are 

advantages, the reason and importance of positive insti¬ 
tutions in general is most obvious; since, without them, 
these advantages could not be secured to the world. And 
it is mere idle wantonness to insist upon knowing the 
reasons why such particular ones were ^xed upon, rather 
than otliers. 

The benefit arising from thi^ supernatural assistrince 
which Christianity affords to natural religion, is what some 
persons are very slow in apprehending; and yet it is a 
thing distinct in itself, and a very plain obvious one. For 
will any, in good earnest, really say, that the bulk of man¬ 
kind in the heathen world were in as advantageous a 
situation, with regard to natural religion, asa they are now 
amongst us? that it was laid before them, and enforced 
upon them, in a manner as distinct, and as much tending 
to influence their practice? 

The objections against all this, from the perversion of 
Christianity, and from the supposition of its having had 
but little good influence, however innocently they may be 
proposed, yet cannot be insisted upon as conclusive, upon 
any principles but such as lead to downright atheism; 
because the manifestation of the law of nature by reason, 
which, upon all principles of theism, must have been from 
God, has been perverted and rendered ineffectual in,the 
same manner. It may indeed, 1 think, truly be said, that 
the good effects of Christianity have not been small; nor 
its supposed ill effects, any effects at all of it, properly 
speaking. Perhaps, too, tlie things themselves done have 
been aggravated; and if not, Christianity hath been often 
only a pretence; and the same evils, in the main, woifli 
have been done upon some other ptetence. However, 
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great and shocking as the corruptions and abuses of it have 
really been, they cannot be insisted upon as arguments 
against it, upon principles of theism; for one cannot pro¬ 
ceed one step in reasoning upon natural religion, any more 
thpn upon Christianity, without laying it down as a first 
principle, that the dispensations of Providence are not to be 
judged of by their perversions, but by their genuine ten¬ 
dencies; not hy what they do actually seem to effect, but 
by what they would effect if mankind did their part—that 
part which is justly put and left upon them. It is alto¬ 
gether as much the language of one as of the other; He 
that is unjustf let him be unjust still; and he that is holy^ 
let him he holy still. Rev. xxii. 11. The light of reason 
docs not, any more than that of revelation, force men to 
submit to its authority: both admonish them of what they 
ought to do and avoid, together with the consequences of 
each; and, after this, leave them at full liberty to act just 
as they please, till the appointed time of judgment. Every 
moment’s experience shows, that this is God’s general rule 
of government. 

To return, then; Christianity being a promulgation of 
the law of nature; being, moreover, an authoritative pro¬ 
mulgation of it, with new light, and other circumstances 
of peculiar advantage, adapted to the wants of mankind; 
these things fully show its importance. And it is to be 
observed farther, tliat as the nature of tlie case requires, 
so all Christians are commanded to contribute, by their 
profession of Christianity, to preserve it in the world, and 
render it such a promulgation and enforcement of reli¬ 
gion. For it is the very scheme of the gospel, that each 
Christian should, in his degree, contribute to'wards con¬ 
tinuing and carrying it on; all by uniting in the public 
profession, and external practice of Christianity; some 
by instructing, by having the oversight, and taking care 

this religious community, the church of God. Now 
^Ihis farther shows the importance of Christianity, and, 
which is what I chiefiy intend, its importance in a prac- 
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tical sense^ or the high obligations Ave are under to take it 
into our most serious consideration; and the danger there 
must necessarily be, not only in treating it despitefully, 
which 1 am not now speaking of, but in disregarding 
and neglecting it. For tliis is neglecting to do what 
is expressly enjoined us, for continuing those benefits to 
tlie world, and transmitting them down to future times. 
And all this holds, even though the only thing to be con¬ 
sidered in Christianity were its subserviency to natural 
religion. But, 

11. Christianity is to be considered ^in a further view, 
as containing an account of a dispensation of things not 
at all discoverable by reason, in consequence of which 
several distinct precepts are enjoined us. ^ Christianity is 
not only an external institution of natural religion, and a 
new promulgation of God’s general Providence, as righteous 
Governor and Judge of the world; but it contains also a 
revelation of a particular dispensation of providence, carry¬ 
ing on by his Son and Spirit, for the recovery and salvation 
of mankind, who are represented, in Scripture, to be in a 
state of ruin. And, in consequence of this, revelation 
being made, we are commanded to be baptized^ nbt only 
in the name qfthe Father, but also of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost; and other obligations of duty, unknown 
before, to the Son and the Holy Ghost, are revealed. 
Now, the importance of these duties may be judged of 
by observing, that they arise, not from positive command 
merely, but also from the offices which appear, from 
Scripture, to belong to those divine persons in the gospel 
dispensation, or from the relations which, we are ^ere 
informed, they §tand in to us. By reason is revealed 
the relation which God the Father stands in to us: 
hence arises the obligation of duty which we are under 
to him. In Scripture are revealed the relations which 
the Son and Holy Spirit stand in to us: hence arise the 
obligations of duty which we are under to them. The 
truth of the case, as one may speak, in each of these 
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three respects, being admitted, that God is the .Governor 
of the world, upon the evidence of feason; that Christ is 
the Mediator between God and man; and the Holy Ghost 
our Guide and Sanctifier, upon the evidence of revelation— 
the truth of the case, I say, in each of these respects, being 
admitted, it is no more a question, why it should be com¬ 
manded that wc be baptized in the name of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, than that we he baptized in the name of 
the Father. 'This matter seems to require to he more fully 
stated.* 

Let it be remembered, then, that religion comes under 
the twofold consideration of internal and external; for 
the latter is as real a part of religion, of true religion, itS 
the former. Now, when religion is considered under the 
first notion, as an inward principle, to he exerted in such 
and such inward acts of the mind and heart, the essence 
of natural religion may be said to consist in religious 
regards to God the Father Almighty; and the essence 
of revealed religion, as distinguished from natural, to con- 
siiJt in religious regards to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, 
And the obligation we arc under, of paying these religious 
regards to each of these divine persons respectively, arises 
from tlie respective relations which they each stand in to us. 
How tliese relations are made known, w'hether by reason or 
revelation, makes no alteration in the case; because the 
duties arise out of the relations themselves, not out of the 
manner in which we are informed of them. The Son and 
Spirit have each his proper office in that great dispen¬ 
sation of Providence, the redemption of the world: the one 
our^ Mediator, the other our Sanctifier. Does not, then, 
the duty of religious regards to both these divine persons, 
as immediately arise, to the view of reason, out of the very 
nature of these offices and relations, as the inw^ard good¬ 
will and kind attention, which we owe to our fellow- 

• See the Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy, of the Christian Sacra- 
jnenui, fit, and Colliber of Revealed Religion, as there quoted. 
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creatures, arises out of the common relations between us 
and themf But it wall be asked, “ What are the inw ard 
religious regards appearing thus obviously due to the Son 
and Holy Spirit, as arising, not merely from command in 
Scripture, but from the very nature of the revealed relations 
which they stand in to us?” I answer, the religious 
regards of reverence, honour, love, trust, gratitude, fear, 
hope. In what external manner this inward worship is 
he expressed, is a matter of pure revealed command; as, 
perhaps, the external manner in which God the Father is to 
be worshipped may be more so than we are ready to think: 
but the worship, the internal worship itself, to the Son and 
Holy Ghost, is no farther matter of pure revealed com¬ 
mand, than as the relations they stand in to us are matter 
of pure revelation; for the relations being known, the 
obligations to such internal worship are obligations of 
reason, arising out of tliose relations themselves. In short, 
the history of the gospel as immediately sliows us the rea¬ 
son of these obligations, as it shows us the meaning of tlu' 

words, .Son and Holy Ghost. 

If this account of the Christian religion be just, thosf‘ 
persons who can speak lightly of it, as of little consequence, 
provided natural religion be kept to, plainly forget, tixut 
Christianity, even what is peculiarly so called, as distin¬ 
guished from natural religion, lias yet somewhat very 
important, even of a moral nature- For, the office of our 
Lord being made known, and the relation he stands in to 
us, the obligation of religious regards to him is plainly 
moral, as much as charity to mankind is; since this obli¬ 
gation arises, before external command, immediately out of 
that ofiice and relation itself. Those persons appeaf to 
forget what revelation is to be considered as informing us 
of—somewhat newr in the state of mankind, and in ihe 
government of the world; as acquainting us with some 
relations w^e stand in, which could not otherwise Iiave been 
knowm. And these relations being real, (though before* 
revelation w e could be under no obligations from them, yet, 

G 3 " 
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upon their being revealed,) there is no reason to think, but 
that neglect of behaving suitably to them will be attended 
with the same kind of consequences under God's govern¬ 
ment, as neglecting to behave suitably to any other relations 
made known to us by reason. And ignorance, whether 
unavo^able or voluntary, so far as we can possibly see, 
will, just as much, and just as little, excuse in one case as 
in the other, the ignorance being supposed equally unavoid¬ 
able, or equally voluntary, in both cases. 

If, therefore, Christ be indeed the Mediator between 
God and man, e, if Christianity be true; if he be indeed 
our Lord, our Saviour, and our God, no one can say what 
may follow, not only the obstinate, but the careless disre¬ 
gard to him in those high relations. Nay, no one can say, 
what may follow such disregard, even in the way of natural 
consequence.* For, as the natural consequences of vice 
in this life are doubtless to be considered as judicial punish¬ 
ments inflicted by God; so likewise, for aught we know, 
the judicial punishments of die future life may be, in a like 
W'ay, or a like sense, the natural consequence of vice; f of 
men's violating or disregarding the relations which God has 
placed them in here, and made known to them. 

Again, If mankind are corrupted and depraved in their 
moral character, and so are unfit for that state which Christ 
is gone to prepare for his disciples; and if the assistance of 
God’s Spirit be necessary to renew their nature, in the 
degree requisite to their being qualified for that state; all 
which is implied in the express, though figurative decla¬ 
ration, Except a irnan be barn of the Spirit^ he cannot enter 
into the hin^dom of God^ John iii. 5 ; supposing thi* is it 
possible any serious person can think it a slight matter, 
whether or no he makes use of the means expressly com¬ 
manded by God for obtaining tliis divine assistance? 
especially since the whole analogy of nature shows, that 
we are not to expect any benefits, without making use of 


• Pages 17, IS, 
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the appointed means for obtaining or enjoying them. Now, 
reason shows us nothing of the particular immediate means 
of obtaining either temporal or spiritual benefits. This, 
therefore, we must leam, either from experience or reve¬ 
lation. And experience, the present case does not admit of. 

The conclusion from all this evidently is, that Chris- 
tianiiybeing supposed either true or credible, * it is un¬ 
speakable irreverence, and really the most presumptuous 
rashness, to treat it as a light matter. It can never justly 
be esteemed of little consequence, till it be positively sup¬ 
posed false. Nor do I know a higher or more important 
obligation which we are under, than that 6f examining most 
seriously into the evidence of it, supposing its credibility; 
and of embracing it upon supposition of its truth. 

The two following deductions may be proper to be added, 
in order to illustrate the foregoing observations, and to pre¬ 
vent their being mistaken. 

Firsts Hence we may clearly see, where lies the dis¬ 
tinction between what is positive and what is moral in 
religion. Moral precepts are precepts, the reasons of 
which we see; positive precepts are precepts, the reasons 
of which we do not see-* Moral duties arise out of the 
nature of the case itself, prior to external command: 
positive duties do not arise out of the nature of the case, 
but from external command; nor would they be duties 
at all, were it not for such command received from Him 
whose creatures and subjects we are. But the manner 
in which the .nature of the case, or the fact of the rela¬ 
tion, is made known, this doth not denominate any duty, 
eithe?^ positive or moral. That we be baptised in the 

* This is the distinction between moral and positive precepts, ron^ 
sidered respectively as such. Cut yet, since the latter have somewhat 
of a moral nature, we may see the reason of them considered in this 
view. Moral and positive precepts are in some respects alike, iu 
other respects different So far as they are alike, we discern the rea¬ 
sons of both; so far as they are different, we discern the reasons of 
the former, but not of the latter. See p. 126, &c. and p. 133. 
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name of the Father, is as much a positive duty as that 
we be baptized in the name of the Son; because botii 
arise equally from revealed command: though the relation 
which we stand in to God the Father, is made known 
to us by reason; the relation we stand in to Christ, by 
revelation only. On the other hand, the dispensation of 
the gospel admitted, gratitude as immediately heroiries 
due to Christ, from his being the voluntary minister of 
this dispensation, as it is due to God the Father, from 
his being the fountain of all good; though the first is 
made known to us by revelation only, the second by 
reason. Hence also we may see, and, for distinctness’ 
sake, it may be worth mentioning, that positive insti¬ 
tutions come under a two-fold consideration. They are 
either institutions founded on natural religion, as baptism 
in the name of the Father—though this has also a par¬ 
ticular reference to the gospel dispensation, for it is in 
the name of God, as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
or they are external institutions founded on revealed 
religion, as baptism in the name of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Secondly^ From the distinction between what is moral 
and what is positive in religion, appears the ground of that 
peculiar preference which the Scripture teaches us to be 
due to the former. 

The reason of positive institutions in general is very 
obvious, though we should not sec the reason why such 
particular ones are pitched upon, rather than others. 
Whoever, therefore, instead of cavilling at words, will 

attend tp the thing itself, may clearly see, that p<^tiye 

institutions in general, as distinguished from this or that 
particular one, have the nature of moral commands; 
since the reasons of them appear. Thus, for instance, 
the eattemal worship of God is a moral duty, though no 
particular mode of it be so. Care, then, is to be taken, 
when a comparison is made between positive and moral 
duties, that they be compared no farther than as they 
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are diiPTerent; no further than as the former are positive, 
or arise out of mere external command, the reasons of 
which we are not acquainted with; and as the latter are 
moral, or arise out of the apparent reason of the case, 
without such external command. Unless this' caution be 
observed, we shall run into endless.confusion. 

Now, this being premised, suppose two standing pre¬ 
cepts enjoined by the same authority; that, in certain con¬ 
junctures, it is impossible to obey both; that the former 
is moral, i, e. a precept of which we see the reasons, and 
that they hold in the particular case before us; but that 
the latter is positive, i. e> a precept of which we do not see 
the reasons:—it is indisputable that our obligations are to 
obey the former, because there is an apparent reason for 
this preference, and none against it. Farther, positive 
institutions, I suppose all those which Christianity enjoins, 
are means to a moral end; aiid the end must be acknow¬ 
ledged more excellent than the means- Nor is observance 
of these institutions any religious obedience at all, or of 
any value, otherwise than as it proceeds from a moral 
principle. This seems to be the strict logical way of 
stating and determining this matter; but will, perhaps, bo 
found less applicable to practice, than may be thought at 
first sight. 

And therefore, in a more practical, though more lax way 
of consideration, and taking the words moral law and 
positive institutions in the- popular sense, I add, that the 
whole moral law is as much matter of revealed command as 
positive institutions are; for the Scripture enjoins every 
moral virtue. In this respect, then, they are both upon a 
level. But the moral law is, moreover, written upon* our 
hearts, interwoven into our very nature. And this is a 
plain intimation of the Author of it, which is to be pre¬ 
ferred, when they interfere. 

But there is not altogether so much necessity fcfr the 
determination of this question as some persons seem to 
think. Nor are we left to reason alone to determine it. 
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Yor^firHj Though mankind have, in all ages, been greatly 
prone to place their religion in peculiar positive rites, by 
way of equivalent for obedience to moral precepts; yet, 
without making any comparison at all between them, 
and consequently without determining which is to have 
the preference, the nature of the thing abundantly shows 
all notions of that kind to be utterly subversive of true 
rehgion; as they are, moreover, contrary to the whole 
general tenor of Scripture, and likewise to the most ex¬ 
press particular dedarations of it, that nothing can ren¬ 
der us accepted of God, without moral virtue. Secondly^ 
Upon tlie occasion of jnentioning together positive and 
moral duties, the Scripture always puts the stress of re¬ 
ligion upon the latter, and never upon the former; which, 
though no sort of allowance to neglect the former, when 
they do not interfere with the latter, yet is plain inti¬ 
mation, that when they do, the latter are to be preferred. 
And, farther, as mankind are for placing the stress of 
their religion anywhere, rather than upon virtue, lest 
both the reason of the thing, and the general spirit of 
Christianity, appearing in the intimation now mentioned, 
should be ineffectual against this prevalent folly; our 
Lord himself, from whose command alone the obligation 
of positive institutions arises, has taken occasion to make 
the comparison between them and moral precepts, when 
the Fharisees censured him for eating tvith puhUcans and 
sinners; and also when they censured his disciples for 
plucking the ears of com on the Sabbath-day. Upon this 
comparison he has determined expressly, and in form, 
which shall have t^c preference when they interfere. 
And“by delivering He authoritative determination in a 
proverbial manner of expression, he has made it general: 
I will have mercy, and not sacr^ce, Matth. ix. 13, and 
xii. 7. The propriety of the word prove^'bial is not the 
thing insisted upon, though, I think, the manner of speak¬ 
ing is to be called so. But that the manner of speaking 
very remarkably renders the determination general, is 
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surely indisputable. For, had it, in the latter case, been 
said only that God preferred mercy to the rigid observance 
of the Sabbath, even then, by parity of reason, most justly 
might we have argued, that he preferred mercy, likewise, to 
the observance of other ritual institutions, and, in general, 
moral duties to positive ones. And thus the determination 
would have been generfJ, though its being so were inferred, 
and not expressed. But as the passage really stands in the 
gospel, it is much stronger; for the sense, and the wry 
literal words of our Lord’s answer, are as applicable to any 
other instance of a comparison between positive and moral 
duties, as to this upon which they were spoken. And if, 
in case of competition, mercy is to be preferred to positive 
institutions, it will scarcely be thought that justice is to 
give place to them. It is remarkable, too, that as tlie words 
are a quotation from the Old Testament, they are intro¬ 
duced, on both the forementioned occasions, with a declara¬ 
tion, that the Pharisees did not understand the meaning of 
them. This, I say, is very remarkable; for, since it is 
scarcely possible for the most ignorant person not to under¬ 
stand the literal sense of the passage in the Prophet, 
Hos. vi., and since understanding the literah^sense would not 
have prevented their condemning the guiltless^ (see Matt, 
xii. 7,) it can hardly be doubted, that the thing which our 
Lord really intended in that declaration was, that the 
Pharisees liad-not learnt from it, as they might, wherein the 
general spirit of religion consists; that it consists in moral 
piety and virtue, as distinguished from forms and ritual 
observances. However, it is certain we may learn this from 
his divine application of the passage ^|n the gospel. 

But, as it is one of the peculiar weaknesses of human 
nature, when, upon a comparison of two things, one is found 
to be of greater importance than the other, to consider this 
other as of scarcely any importance at all; it is highly 
necessary that we remind ourselves, how great presumption 
it is to make light of any institutions of divine appointment; 
that our obligations to obey all 6od*s commands whatever, 
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are absolute and indispensable; and that commands merely 
positive, admitted to be from him, lay us under a moral 
obligation to obey them—an obligation moral in the strictest 
and most proper sense. 

To these things I cannot forbear adding, that the account 
now given of Christianity most strongly shows and enforces 
upon us the obligation of searching the Scriptures, in order 
to see what the scheme of revelation really is, instead of 
determining beforehand, from reason, what the scheme of 
it must be.* Indeed, if in revelation there be found anv 
passages, the seeming meaning of which is contrary to 
natural religion, we may most certainly conclude such seem¬ 
ing meaning not to be the real one. But it is not any 
degree of a presumption against an interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture, that such interpretation contains a doctrine, which the 
light of nature cannot discover,f or a precept, which the 
law of nature does not oblige to. 


CHAPTER II. 

Of th& supposed Presumption against a Revelation 
considered as miraculous. 

Having shown the importance of the Christian revelation, 
and the obligations whicli we are under seriously to attend 
to It, upon supposition of its truth or its credibility; the 
next thing in order is, to consider the supposed presump¬ 
tions against revelation in general; which shall he the 
subject of this chapter; and the objections against the 
Christian in particular^ which shall be the subject of some 
following ones.J For it seems the most natural method to 
remove the prejudices j^ainst Christianity, before we pro¬ 
ceed to the consideration of the positive evidence for it, and 
the objections against that evidence*^ 

• See Chap. 3, f Pages 139, H-O. 

: Chap. 3) h 5, 6. § Chnp. 7. 
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It is, I think, commonly supposed, that there is some 
peculiar presumption, from the analogy of nature, against the 
Christian scheme of things, at least against miracles; so as 
that stronger evidence is necessary to prove the truth and 
reality of them, than would he sufficient to convince us of 
other events or matters of fact. Indeed, the consideration 
of this supposed presumption cannot hut he thought very 
insignificant by many persons; yet, as it belongs to the sub¬ 
ject of this treatise, so it may tend to open the mind, and 
remove some prejudices; however needless the consideration 
of it be, upon its own account. 

I. I find no appearance of a presumption, from the ana¬ 
logy of nature, against the general scheme of Christianity, 
that God created and invisibly governs tlie world by Jesus 
Christ, and by him also will hereafter judge it in righteous¬ 
ness, i, e. render to every one according to his works; and 
that good men are under the secret influence of his Spirit. 
Whether these things are, or are not, to be called miracu¬ 
lous, is, perhaps, only a question about words; or, however, 

\s of no moment in the case. If the analogy of nature raises 
any presumption against this general scheme of Christianity, 
it must he, either because it is not discov^able by reason 
or experience, or else because it is unlike that course 
of nature which is. But analogy raises no presumption 
against the truth of this scheme, upon either of these 
accounts. 

First, There is no presumption, from ^analogy, against 
the truth of it, upon account of its not being discoverable 
by reason or experience. For, suppose one who never ' 
heard of revelation, of the most improved understanding, 
and acquainted with our whole system of natural philoso** 
phy and natural religion—such a one could not hut be 
sensible, that it was but a very small part of the natural 
and moral system of the universe which he was acquainted 
with. He could not but be sensible, that there must 
be innumerable things, in the dispensations of Providence 
past, in the invisible government over the wbrld at present 
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carrying on, and in what is to come, of which he waa wholly 
ignorantf* and which could not be discovered without reve¬ 
lation. Whedier the acheine of nature he, in the strictest 
sense, infinite or not, it is evidently vast, even beyond all 
possible imagination. And, doubtless, that part of it which 
is opened to our view, is but as a point, in comparison of 
the whole plan of Providence, reaching throughout eternity, 
past and future; in comparison of what is even now going 
on in the remote parts of, the boundless universe; nay, in 
comparison of the whole scheme of this world. And, 
therefore, that things lie bCyond natural reach of our 
faculties, is no sort of presumption against the truth and 
reality of them; because, it is certain, there are innumerable 
tilings, in the constitution and government of the universe, 
which are thus beyond the natural reach of our faculties. 
Secondljft Analogy raises no presumption against any of 
the things contained in this general doctrine of Scripture 
now mentioned, upon account of their being unlike the 
known course of nature. For there is no presumption at 
all, from analogy, that the whole course of things, or divine 
government, naturally unknown to us, Ind everything in it, 
is like to anything in that whidi is known; and therefore 
no peculiar presumption against anytliing in the former, 
upon account of its being unlike to anytfong in the latter. 
And in the constitution and natural government of the world, 
as well as in the moral government of it, we see things, in 
a great degree, unlike one another; and therefore ought not 
to wonder at such unlikeness between things visible and 
invisible. Howeyer, the scheme of Christianity is by no 
means entirely tinlike the scheme of nature; as will appear 
in the following part of this treatise. 

The notion of a miracle, conudered as a proof of a 
divine mission, has been stated with great exactness by 
divines; and is, 1 think, sufikiently understood by every 
one. There are also invisible miracles; the incarnation 
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of Christ, for instance, which, being secret, cannot be 
alleged as a proof of such a mission; but require them¬ 
selves to be proved by visible miracles. Revelation itself, 
too, is miraculous, and miracles are the proof of it; and 
the supposed presumption against these shall presently he 
considered. All which I have been observing here is, 
that, whether we choose to call everything in the dispen^ 
sations of Providence, not discoverable without revelation, 
nor like the known course of things, miraculous; and whe¬ 
ther the general Christian dispensation now mentioned is to 
be called so, or not; the foregoing observations seem cer¬ 
tainly to show, that there is no presumption against it from 
the analogy of‘nature. 

II. There is no presumption, from analogy, against 
some operations which we should now call miraculous; 
particularly, none against a revelation at the beginning of 
tile world; nothing of such presumption against it, as is sup¬ 
posed to he implied or expressed in the word miratiulous^ 
For a miracle, in its very notion, is relative to a course of 
nature; and implies somewhat different from it, considered 
as being so. Now, either there was no course of nature at 
the time which we are speaking of; or, if there were, we are 
not acquainted what the course of nature is upon the first 
peopling of worlds. And therefore the question, whether 
mankind had a revelation made to them at that time, is to 
be considered, not as a question concerning a miracle, but 
as a common question of fact. And we have the like rea¬ 
son, be it more or less, to admit the report of tradition con¬ 
cerning this question, and concerning common matters of 
fact of the same antiquity; for instance, what part of the 
earth was first peopled ? 

Or thus: Wlien mankind was first placed in this state, 
there was a power exerted, totally different from the pre¬ 
sent course of nature. Now, whether this power, thus 
wholly different from the present course of nature, for we 
cannot properly apply to it the word miraculous; whether 
this power stopped immediately after it had made man, ' 
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or went on, and exerted itself farther in ^ving him a reve¬ 
lation, is a question of the same kind, as whether an ordi¬ 
nary power exerted itself in such a particular degree and 
manner, or not. 

Or suppose the power exerted in the formation of the 
world he considered as miraculous, or rather, he called by 
tKat name, the cqbg will not bo difFerent: since it must be 
acknowledged that such a power was exerted. For, sup¬ 
posing it acknowledged that our Saviour spent some years 
in a course of working miracles; there is no more pre¬ 
sumption, worth mentioning, against his having exerted this 
miraculous power in a certain degree greater, than in a 
certain degree less; in One or two more instances, than in 
one or two fewer; in this, than in another manner. 

It is evident, then, that there can he no peculiar pre¬ 
sumption, from the analogy of nature, against supposing a 
revelation when man was first placed upon the earth. 

Add, that there does not appear the least intimation, in 
history or tradition, that religion was first reasoned out; hut 
the whole of history and tradition makes for the other side, 
that it came into the world bv revelation. Indeed, the state 
of religion in the first ages of which we have any account, 
seems to suppose and imply that this was the original of it 
amongst mankind. And these reflections together, without 
taking in the peculiar authority of Scripture, amount to real 
and a very material degree of evidence, that there was a 
revelation at the beginning of the world. Now this, as it 
is a confirmation of natural religion, and therefore men¬ 
tioned in the former part of this treatise;* so, likewise, it 
has a tendency to remove any prejudicoe against ti subse¬ 
quent revelation. 

III. But still it may be objected, that there is some 
peculiar presumption, from analogy, against miracles; par¬ 
ticularly against revelation, after a settlement, and during 
the continuance, of a course of nature. 


• Page 97, &c. 
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Now, with regard to this supposed presumption, it is to be 
observed in general, that before we can have ground for 
raising what can, with any propriety, be called an argument 
from analogy for or against revelation, considered as some¬ 
what miraculous, we must be acquainted with a similar or 
parallel case. But the history of some other world, seem¬ 
ingly. in like? circumstances with our own, is no more than a 
})arallcl case; and therefore nothing short of this can be so. 
Yet, could we come at a presumptive proof, for or against a 
revelation, from being informed whether such world had one, 
or not; such a proof, being drawn from one single instance 
only, must be infinitely precarious. More particularly: 
Firift of all, There is a very strong presumption against 
common speculative truths, and against the most ordinary 
facts, before the proof of them; which yet is overcome by 
almost any proof. There is a presumption of millions to 
one against the story of C^sa7% or of any other man. For 
suppose a number of common facts, so and so circumstanced, 
of which one had no kind of proof, should happen to come 
into one’s tlioughts; every one would, without any possible 
doubt, conclude them to be false. And the like may be 
said of a single common fact. And from hence it appears, 
that the question of importance, as to the matter before us, 
is concerning the degree of the peculiar presumption sup¬ 
posed against miracles; not whether there be any peculiar 
presumption at all against them. For, if there be the pre¬ 
sumption of millions to one against the most common facts, 
what can a small presumption, additional to this, amount to, 
though it be peculiar? It cannot be estimated, and is as 
iLuthing. The onl^ material question is, whether there be 
any such presumption against miracles, as to render tHem 
in any sort incredible? Secondly, If we leave out the 
consideration of religion, we are in such total, darkness, 
upon what causes, occasions, reasons, or circumstances, the 
present course of nature depends, that there does nOt appear 
any improbability for or against supposing, that five or six 
Ihoivtand years may have given scope for causes, occasions, 
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reasons, or circumstances, from \7hence miraculous inter¬ 
positions may have arisen. And from this, joined with the 
foregoing observations, it will follow, that there must be a 
presumption, beyond all comparison greater, against the 
particular common fact just now instanced in, than against 
miracles in general; before any evidence of either. But, 
thirdly^ Take into the consideration religion, or the moral 
system of the world, and then we see distinct particular 
reasons for miracles—to afford mankind instruction addi¬ 
tional to that of nature, and to attest the truth of it. And 
this gives a real credibility to the supposition, that it 
might be part of the original plan of things, that there 
should be miraculous interpositions. Then, lastly^ Mira¬ 
cles must not be compared to common natural events; 
or to events, which though uncommon, are similar to what 
we daily experience; but to the extraordinary phenomena 
of nature. And then the comparison will be between the 
presumption against miracles, and the presumption against 
such uncommon appearances, suppose, as comets, and 
against there being any suck powers in nature as mag- 
hetism and electricity, so contrary to the properties of 
other bodies not endued with these powers. And before 
any one can determine, whether there be any peculiar 
presumption against miracles, more than against other 
extraordinary things, he must consider what, upon first 
hearing, would be the presumption against the last mentioned 
appearances and powers, to a person acquainted only with 
the daily, monthly, and annual course of nature respecting 
this earth, and with those common powers of matter w^hich 
we every day see. « 

Upon all this 1 ^^onclude, that there certainly is no such 
presumption against miracles, as to render them in any 
way incredible; that, on the contrary, our being able to 
discern reasons for them, gives a positive credibility to the 
history of them, in cases where those reasons hold; and that 
it is by no means certain that there is any peculiar presump¬ 
tion at all, from analogy, even in the lowest degree, against 
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miracles, as distinguished from other extraordinary phe^ 
nomena; though it is not worth while to perplex the reader 
with inquiries into the abstract nature of evidence, in order 
to determine a question, which, without such inquiries, we 
see* is of no importance. 


CHAPTER III. 

OJ^ our Incapacity of judging what were to he expected in a 
Revelation: aiid the Credibility^ from analogy^ that it 
must contain Things appearing liable to Objections. 

Besides the objections against the evidence for Chris¬ 
tianity, many are alleged against the scheme of it; against 
the whole manner in which it is put and left with the 
world; as well as against several, particular relations in 
Scripture;—objections drawn from the deficiencies of 
revelation; from things in it appearing to men foolishness^ 
1 Cor. i. 28; from its containing matters of offence, which 
have led, and it must have been foreseen would lead, into 
strange enthusiasm and superstition, and be made to serve 
the purposes of tyranny and wickedness; from its not 
being universal; and, which is a thing of the same kind, 
from its evidence not being so convincing and satisfactory 
as it might have been—for this last is ^Sometimes turned 
into a positive argument against its truth.f It would be 
tedious, indeed impossible, to enumerate the several par¬ 
ticulars comprehended under the objections here referred 
to, they being so various, according to the differpnt 
fancies of men. There are persons who think it a strong 
objection against the authority of Scripture, that it is not 
composed by rules of art, agreed upon by critics, for 
polite and correct writing. And the scorn is inexjires- 
fdble with which some of the prophetic parts of Scripture 
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are treated; partly Ihraugh the rashness of interpreterSf 
hut Very ixiufh also oh account^of the hieroglyphical and 
figurative language in which they are left us. Some of 
the principal things of this sort shall be particularly con- 
sidered in the following chapters. But my design at 
present is to observe, in general, with respect to this 
whole way of arguing, that, upon supposition of a 
revelation, it is highly credible beforehand we should be 
incompetent judges of it, to a great degree; and that it 
would contain many things appearing to us liable to great 
o)}jections, in case we judge of it otherwise than by the 
analogy of nature- And, therefore, though objections 
against the evidence of Christianity are most seriously 
to be considered, yet objections against Christianity itself 
are, in a great measure, frivolous—almost all objections 
against it, excepting those which are alleged against the 
particular proofs of its coming from God. 1 express 
myself with caution, lest 1 should be mistaken to vilify 
reason, which is indeed the only faculty we have where¬ 
with to judge concerning anything, even revelation 
itself; or be misunderstood to assert, that a supposed 
revelation cannot be proved false from internal characters. 
For, it may contain clear immoralities or contradictions; 
and either of these would prove it false. Nor will 1 take 
upon me to affirm, that nothing else can possibly render 
any supposed revelation incredible. Yet still the obser¬ 
vation above is, I think, true beyond doubt, that objec¬ 
tions against Christianity, as distinguished from objec¬ 
tions against its evidence, are frivolous. To make out 
this, is the general design of the present chapter. And, 
with regard to the whole of it, I cannot but particularly 
wish, that the proofs might be attended to, rather than 
the assertions cavilled at, upon account of any unaccept¬ 
able consequences, whether real or supposed, which may 
be drawn from them. For, after all, that which is true 
must be admitted; though it should show us the short¬ 
ness of our faculties, and that we are in nowise judge# of 
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many things, of which we arc apt to think ourselves very^ 
competent ones. Nor wffl this be any objection with rea¬ 
sonable men; at least, upon second thought, it will not be 
any objection, with such, against the justness of the follow¬ 
ing observations. 

As God governs the world, and instructs Lis creatures, 
according to certain laws or rules* in the known course 
of nature, know'n by reason together with experience; 
so the Scripture informs us of a scheme of divine Provi¬ 
dence additional to tliis. It relates that God has, by 
revelation, instructed men in things concerning his go¬ 
vernment, which they could not otherwise have known, 
and reminded them of things which they might otherwise 
know; and attested the truth of the whole by miracles. 
Now, if the natural and the revealed dispensation of 
things are both from God, if they coincide with each 
other, and together make up one scheme of Providence, 
our being incompetent judges of one, must render it cre¬ 
dible that we may be incompetent judges also of the 
other. Since, upon experience, the acknowledged con¬ 
stitution and course of nature is found to be greatly dif¬ 
ferent from what, before experience, w'ould have been 
expected; and sucli as, men fancy, there lie great objec¬ 
tions against; this renders it beforehand highly credible, 
that they may find the revealed dispensation likewise, if 
they judge of it as they do of the constitution of nature, 
very different from expectations formed ^^forehand, and 
liable, in appearance, to great objecdSihs—objections 
against the scheme itstdf, and against tlie degrees and 
manners of the miraculous interpositions by w'hich it ^^as 
attested and carried on. Thus, suppose a prince to 
govern his dominions iu the wisest manner possible, by 
common hws; and that upon some exigencies he should 
suspend these law^s, and govern, in several instance's, in a 
different manner: if one of his subjects were not a com¬ 
petent jtidge, beforehand, by what common rules the 
government should or would be earned on, it could not 

ii 
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be expected that the same person would be a competent 
judge, in what exigencies, or in what manner, or to what 
degree, those laws commonly observed would be suspended 
or deviated from. If he were not a judge of the wisdom 
of the ordinary administration, there is no reason to 
think he would be* a judge of the wisdom of the extraor¬ 
dinary. If he thought he had objections against the for^ 
mer, doubtless, it is highly supposable, he might think 
also^hat he had objections against the latter. And thus, 
as we fall into infinite follies and mistalves, whenever we 
pretend, otherwise than from experience and analogy, to 
judge of the constitution and course of nature, it is evi¬ 
dently supposable beforehand, that we should fall into 
as great, in pretending to judge, in like manner, concerning 
revelation. Nor is there any moret ground to expect that 
this latter should appear to us clear of objections, than that 
the former should- 

These observations, relating to the whole of Christi¬ 
anity, arc applicable to inspiration in particular. As w'e 
are in no sort judges beforehand, by what laws or rules, 
in what degree, or by what means, it were to have been 
expected, that God would naturally instruct us *, so, upon 
supposition of his affording us light and instruction, by 
revelation, additional to what he has afforded us by rea¬ 
son and experience, we are in no sort judges, by what 
methods, and in V^hat proportion, it were to be expected 
that this supernatural light and instruction would be 
afforded us. We know not beforehand, what degree or 
kind of natural information it were to be expected God 
WQiuld afford men, each by his own reason and experi¬ 
ence ; nor how far he would enable, and effectually dis¬ 
pose them to communicate it, whatever it should-be, to 
each other; nor whether the evidence of it would be 
certain, highly probable, or doubtful; nor whether it 
would be given with equal clearness and conviction to all. 
Nor could we guess, upon any good ground I mean, 
whether natural knowledge, or even the faculty itself by 
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wliich we are capable of attaining it, reason would be given 
us at once, or gradually. In like manner, we are wholly 
ignorant what degree of new knowledge it were to be ei- 
pected God would give mankind by revelation, upon sup¬ 
position of his affording one; or how far, or in what way, 
he would interpose miraculously to qualify them, to whom 
he should originally make the revelation, for communi¬ 
cating the knowledge given by it; and to secure their doing 
it to the age in which they should live; and to secure its 
being transmitted to posterity. We are equally ignorant, 
whether the evidence of it w^ould be certain, or highly pro¬ 
bable, or doubtful;* or whetlier all who should have any 
degree of instruction from it, and any degree of evidence of 
its trutli, would liave the same; or whether the sdieme 
would be revealed at once, or unfolded gradually. Nay, we 
are not in any sort able to judge, whether it were Usf have 
been expected that the revelation should have been commit¬ 
ted to writing; or left to be handed down, and consequently 
corrupte d, by verbal tradition ; and at lengih sunk under it, 
if mankind so pleased, and during such time as tliey are per¬ 
mitted, in the degree they evidently are, to act as they will. 

But it mav be said, “ that a revelation in some of the 
above-mentioned circumstances, one, for instance, which 
W’as not committed to writing, and thus secured against 
danger of corruption, Avould not have answ^ered its pur¬ 
pose.” I ask, what purpose? It would not have answered 
all the purposes wdiich it has now answered, and in the 
same degree; hut it w^ould have answered others, or the 
same in dilfercnt degrees. And which of these were the 
purposes of God, and best fell in with his general govsrn- 
ment, w^e could not at all have determined beforehand. 

Now', since it has been shown that we have no principles 
of reason upon wdnch to judge, beforehand, how' it were to 
be expected revelation should have been left, or what was 
most suitable to the divine plan- of government in any of 
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the fore-mentioned respects; it must be quite frivolous to 
object afterwards as to any of them, against its being left 
in one way rather than another; for this would be to object 
against things, upon account of their being different from 
expectations which have been shown to be without reason. 
And thus we see, that the only question concerning the 
truth of Christianity is. whether it be a real revelation; not 
whether it be attended with every circumstance which we 
should have looked for; and concerning the authority of 
Scripture, whether it be w^hat it claims to be; not whether 
it be a book of such sort, and so promulgated, as w'cak men 
are apt to fancy a book containing a divine revelation 
should. And therefore, neither obscurity, nor seeming 
inaccuracy of style, nor various readings, nor early disputes 
about the authors of particular parts, nor any otlier things 
of the like kind, though tliey had been much more consi¬ 
derable in degree than they are, could overthrow the autho¬ 
rity of the Scripture; unless tlie Prophets, Apostles, or our 
Lord, had promised, that the book containing the divine 
revelation should he secure from those things. Nor indeed 
can any objections overthrow such a kind of revelation as 
the Christian claims to he, since there are no objections 
against the morality of it,* but such as can show, that there 
is no proof of miracles wrought originally in attestation of 
it; no appearance of anything miraculous in its obtaining 
in the world; nor any of p'rophecy, that is, of events fore¬ 
told, which human sagacity could not foresee. If it can be 
shown, that the proof alleged for all these is absolutely 
none at all, then is revelation overturned. But were it 
allowed, that the proof of any one, or all of them, is lower 
than is allowed; yet, whilst any proof of them remains, 
revelation will stand upon much the same foot it does at 
present, as to all the purposes of life and practice,, and 
ought to have the like influence upon our behaviour* 

Prom the foregoing observations, too, it wiU follow, and 
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those who will thoroughly examine into revelation will find 
it worth remarking, that there are several ways of arguing, 
which, though just with regard to other writings, are not 
applicable to Scripture; at least, not to the prophetic parts 
of it. We cannot argue, for instance, that this cannot be 
the sense or intent of such a passage of Scripture; for if it 
had, it would have been expressed more plainly, or have 
been represented under a more apt figure or hieroglyphic: 
yet we may justly argue thus with respect to common 
books. And the reason of this difference is very evident— 
that in Scripture we are not competent judges, as we are 
in common hooks, how plainly it w^ere to have been ex¬ 
pected what is the true sense should have been expressed, 
or under how apt an image figured. The only Question is, 
what appearance there is tliat this is the sense ? and scarce 
at all, liow much more determinately or accurately it might 
have been expressed or figured. 

“ But is it not self-evident, that internal improbabilities 
of all kinds weaken external probable proof?” Doubtless. 

But to what practical purpose can this be alleged here, 
when it has been proved before,* that real internal impro¬ 
babilities, which rise even to moral certainty, are overcome 
by the most ordinary testimony?* and when it now has been 
made appear, that we scarce know what arc improbabilities 
as to the matter we are here considering? as it will farther 
appear from what follows. 

For though, from the observations above made, it is 
manifest^ that we are not in any sort competent judges 
what supernatural instruction were to have been expected; 
and though it is self-evident that the objections (jf an 
incompetent judgment must be frivolous; yet it may be 
proper to go one step farther, and observe, that if men 
will be regardless of these things, and pretend to judge of 
the Scripture by preconceived expectations, the analogy 
of nature shows beforehand, not only that it is highly 
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credible they may, but also probable that they will, ima¬ 
gine they have strong ol^ections against it, however really 
unexceptionable: for so, prior to experience, they would 
think they had, against the circumstances, and degrees, 
and the whole manner of that instruction which is afibrded 
by the ordinary course of nature. Were the instruction 
which God affords the brute creatures by instincts and 
mere propensions, and to mankind by these together with 
reason, matter of probable proof, and not of certain ob¬ 
servation, it would be rejected as incredible, in many 
instances of it, only upon account of the means by which 
this instruction is given, the seeming disproportions, the 
limitations, necessary conditions, and circumstances of it. 
For instance; would it not have been thought highly 
improbable, that men should have been so much more 
capable of discovering, even to certainty, the general laws 
of matter, and the magnitudes, paths, and revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies; than the occasions and cures of 
distempers, and many other things, in which human life 
seems so much more nearly concerned than in astronomy? 
How capricious and irregular a way of information, would 
it be said, is that of invention^ by means of which nature 
instructs us in matters of science, and in many things 
upon which the affairs of the world greatly depend; that 
a man should, by this faculty, be made acquainted with 
a thing in an instant, whto, perhaps, he is thinking of 
somewhat else, which he has in vain been searching after, 
it may be for years. So, likewise, the imperfections 
attending the only method by which nature enables and 
dlreqfis us to communicate our thoughts to each other, 
are innumerable. Language is, in its very nature, inade¬ 
quate, ambiguous, liable to infinite abuse, even from neg¬ 
ligence; and so liable to it from design, that every man 
can deceive and betray by it. And, to mention but one 
instance more, that brutes, without rehson, should act, in 
many respects, with a sagacity and foresight vastly greater 
than what men have in those respects, would be thought 
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impossible: yet it is certain they do act with such superior 
foresight: whether it be their own, indeed, is another ques¬ 
tion. From these things it is highly credible beforehand, 
that upon supposition God should afford men some addi¬ 
tional instruction by revelation, it would be with circum¬ 
stances, in manners, degrees, and respects, which we should 
be apt to fancy we had great objections against tl^ credi¬ 
bility of. Nor are the objections against the Scripture, 
nor against Christianity in general, at all more or greater 
than tlie analogy of nature would beforehand—not perhaps 
give grounds to expect; for this analogy may not he suffi¬ 
cient, in some cases, to ground an expectation upon;—^but 
no more nor greater than analogy would show it, before¬ 
hand, to be supposable and credible that there might seem 
to lie against revelation. 

By applying these general observations to a particular 
objection, it will be more distinctly seen, how they are 
applicable to others of the like kind; and indeed to almost 
all objections against Christianity, as distinguished from 
objections against its evidence. It appears from Scrip¬ 
ture, that as it was not unusual, in the apostolic age, for 
persons, upon their conversion to Christianity, to be en¬ 
dued with miraculous gifts; so some of those persons 
exercised these gifts in a strangely irregular and dis¬ 
orderly manner: and this is made an objection against 
their being really miraculous. Now the foregoing obser¬ 
vations quite remove this objection, how considerable 
soever it may appear at first sight. For, consider a per-' 
sou endued with any of these gifts, for instance, that of 
longues : it is to be supposed that he had tlic same power 
over this miraculous gift* as he would have had over it 
had it been the effect of habit, of study, and use, as it 
ordinarily is; or the same power over it, as he had over 
any other natural endowment. Consequently, he would 
us€' it in the same manner he did any other; either re¬ 
gularly and upon proper occasions only, or irregularly 
and upon improper ones; according to his sense of 
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decency and his character of prudence. Where, then, 
is the objection? Why, if this miraculous power was 
indeed given to the world, to propagate Christianity and 
attest the truth of it, we might, it seems, have expected, 
that other sort of persons should have been chosen to. 
be invested with it; or that these should, at the same 
time, jpve been endued with prudence; or that they 
should have been continually restrained and directed in 
the exercise of it; i. e. that God*should have miraculously 
interposed, if at all, in a different manner or higher de¬ 
gree. But, from the observations made above, it is un¬ 
deniably evident, that we are not judges in what degrees 
and manners it were to have been expected he should 
miraculously interpose; upon supposition of his doing it 
in some degree and manner. Nor, in the natural course 
of Providence, are superior gifts of memory, eloquence, 
knowledge, and other talents of great influence, conferred 
only on persons of prudence and decency, or such as are 
disposed to make the properest use of them. Nor is the 
instruction and admonition naturally afforded us for the 
conduct of life, particularly in our education, commonly 
given in a manner the most suited to recommend it; hut 
often with circumstances apt to prejudice us against such 
instruction. 

One might go on to add, that there is a great resem¬ 
blance between the light of nature and of revelation, in 
several other respects. Practical Christianity, or that 
faith and behaviour which renders a man a Christian, is 
a plain and obvious thing; like tlie common rules of con¬ 
duct, with respect to our ordinary temporal affairs. The 
more distinct and particular knowledge of those things, 
the study of which the apostle calls going on unto perfect 
fiV>n, Heh, yi. 1, and of the prophetic parts of revelation, 
like many parts of natural and even civil knowledge, may 
require very exact thought and careful consideration- 
The hinderances, too, of natural and of supernatural 
light and knowledge, have been of the same kind. And 
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as it is owned the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet 
understood^ so, if it ever comes to be understood before the 
restitution of all things^ Acts iii. 21, and without mira¬ 
culous interpositions, it must be in the same way as natural 
knowledge is come at—^by the continuance and progress of 
learning and of liberty, and by particular persons attending 
to, comparing, and pursuing, intimations scattered up and 
down it, which ore overlooked and disregarded ‘ by the 
generality of the world- For this is the way in which all 
improvements are made; by thoughtful men tracing on 
obscure hints, as it were, dropped us by nature accidentally, 
or which seem to come into our minds by chance. Nor 
is it at all incredible, that a book, which has been so long 
in tlie possession of mankind, should contain many truths 
as yet undiscovered. For, all the same phenomena, and 
the same faculties of investigation, from which such great 
discoveries in natural knowledge have been made in the 
present and last age, were equally in the possession of 
mankind jscvcral thousand years before. And possibly 
it might be intended, that events, as they come to pass, 
should open and ascertain the meaning of several parts of 
Scripture. 

It may be objected, that this analogy fails in a material 
respect; for that natural knowledge is of little or no con¬ 
sequence. But 1 have been speaking of the general in¬ 
struction which nature does or does not afford us. And, 
besides, some parts of natural knowledge, in the more 
common restrained sense of the words, are of the greatest 
consequence to the ease and convenience of life. But 
suppose the analogy did, as it does not, fail in this respect, 
yet it might be abundantly supplied from the whole* con¬ 
stitution and course of nature; which shows, that God 
does not dispense his gifts according to our notions of the 
advantage and consequence they would be of to us. And 
this in general, with his method- of dispensing knowledge 
in particular, would together make out an analogy full to 
the point before us. 

H 3 
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But it may be objected still farther and more gene¬ 
rally ; “ The Scripture represents the world as in a state 
of ruin, and Christianity as an expedient to recover it, to 
help in those respects where nature fails; in particular, 
to supply the deficiencies of natural light. Is it credible, 
then, that so many ages should have been let pass, before 
a matter of such a sort, of so great and so general impor¬ 
tance, was made known to mankind: and then that it 
should be made known to so small a part of them? Is it 
conceivable, that this supply should be so very deficient, 
should have the like obscurity and doubtfulness, be liable 
to the like perversions, in short, lie open to all the like 
objections, as the light of nature itself?”* Without de¬ 
termining how far this in fact is so, 1 answer, It is by no 
means incredible that it might be so, if the light of nature 
and of revelation he from the same hand. Men are 
naturally liable to diseases; for which God, in his good 
providence, has provided natural. remedies.f But reme¬ 
dies existing in nature have been unknown to mankind 
for many ages; are known but to few now; probably 
many valuable ones are not known yet. Great has been, 
and is, the obscurity and difficulty in the nature and appli¬ 
cation of them. Circumstances seem often to make them 
very improper, where they are absolutely necessary. It 
is after long labour and study, and many unsuccessful 
endeavours, that they are brought to be as useful as they 
are; after high contempt and absolute rejection of the 
most useful we have; and after disputes and doubts, 
which have seemed to be endless. The best remedies, 
too, when unskilfully, much more if dishonestly applied, 
may'produce new diseases; and, with the lightest appli¬ 
cation, the success of them is often doubtful. In many 
cases they are not at all effectual; where they are, it is 
often very slowly: and the application of them, and the 
necessary regimen accompanying it, is, not uncommonly. 


• Chap. 6'. 
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SO disagreeable, that, some will not submit to them; and 
satisfy themselves with the excuse, that if they would, it 
is not certain whether it would be successful* And many 
persons, who labour under diseases, for which there are 
known natural remedies, are not so happy as to be always, 
if ever, in the way of them. In a word, the remedies 
which nature has provided for diseases are neither certain, 
perfect, nor universal. And indeed the same principles of 
arguing which would lead us to conclude, that they must 
be so, W’ould lead us likewise to conclude, that there could 
be no occasion for them; i. e, that there could be no dis¬ 
eases at all. And, therefore, our experience that there are 
diseases shows, that it is credible beforehand, upon suppo¬ 
sition nature has provided remedies for them, that these 
remedies may be, as by experience we find they are, not 
certain, nor perfect, nor universal; because it shows that 
the principles upon which we should expect the contrary 
are fallacious. 

And now, what is the just consequence from all these 
things? Not that reason is no judge of whai is offered 
to us as being of divine revelation: for this would be to 
infer, tliat we are unable to judgg of anytliing, because 
wc are unable to judge of all things. Reason can, and 
it ought to judge, not only of the meaning, but also of 
the morality and the evidence, of revelation. Firsts 
It is the province of reason to judge of the morality of 
the Scripture; i. e. not whether it contains things dif¬ 
ferent from what we should have expected from a wise, 
just, and good Being; for objections from hence have 
been now obviated; but whether it contains things plainly 
contradictory to wisdom, justice, or goodness; to -w^hat 
the light of nature teaches us of God. And I know no¬ 
thing of this sort objected against Scripture, excepting 
such objections as are formed upon suppositions which 
would equally conclude that the constitution of nature is 
contradictory to wisdom, justice, or goodness; which most 
certainly it is not. Indeed, there are some particular pre- 
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cepts in Soripture given to particular persons, requiring 
actions which would be immoral and vicious, were it not 
lor such precepts. But it is easy to see, that all these 
are of such a kind as that the precept changes the whole 
nature of the case and of the action; and both constitutes 
and shows that not to be unjust or immoral, which, prior 
to the precept, must have appeared and really have been 
so; which may well he, since none of these precepts are 
contrary to immutable morality. If it were commanded 
to cultivate the principles, and act from the spirit of 
treachery, ingratitude, cruelty; the command would not 
alter the nature of the case, or of the action, in any of 
these instances. But it is quite otherwise in precepts 
which require only the doing an external action; for in¬ 
stance, taking away the property or life of any. For men 
have rio right to either life or property, hut what arises 
solely from the grant of God: when this grant is revoked, 
they cease to have any right at all in either; and when 
this revocation is made knowm, as surely it is possible it 
may be, ik must cease to be unjust to deprive them of 
either. And though a course of external acts, wdiich 
without command woijd be immoral, must make an im¬ 
moral habit, yet a few detached commands have no such 
natural tendency. I thought proper to say thus inucli of 
the few Scripture precepts which require, not vicious 
actions, hut actions which would have been vicious had it 
not lyecn for such precepts; because they are sometimes 
weakly urged as immoral, and great weight is laid upon 
objections drawn from them. But to me there seems no 
difficulty at all in these precepts, but what arises from 
their*' being offences; i. e. from their being liable to be 
perverted, as indeed they are, by wicked designing men, 
to serve the most horrid purposes, and, perhaps, to mis¬ 
lead the weak and enthusiastic- And objections from this 
head are not objections against revelation, but against the 
whole notion of religion, as a trial; and against the ge¬ 
neral constitution of nature. Reason is able to 
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judge, and must, of the evidence of revelation^ and of the 
objections urged against the evidence; which shall he the 
subject of a following chapter.* 

But the consequence of the foregoing observations is, 
that the question upon which tlie truth of Christianity 
depends, is scarce at all, what objections there are against 
its scheme, since there are none against the morality of it; 
but ivhat objections there are against its evidence? or, tvhai 
proof there remains ofit^ after due allowance made for the 
objections against that proof? because it has been shown 
that the objections against Christianity^ as distinguished 
from objections against its emdence^ are frivolous^ For 
surely very little weight, if any at all, is to be laid upon a 
way of arguing and objecting,- which, when applied to the 
general constitution of nature, experience shows not to be 
conclusive: and such, I think, is the whole w^ay of object¬ 
ing treated of throughout this chapter. It is resolvable into 
j)rinciples, and goes upon suppositions, which mislead, us to 
think that tlic Author of nature would not act as we expe¬ 
rience he does; or would act, in such and such cases, as 
yrc experience he does not in like cases. But the unrea¬ 
sonableness of this way of objecting will appear yet more 
evidently from hence, that the chief things thus objected 
against are justified, as shall be farther shown,')’ by distinct, 
particular, and full analogies, in Uie constitutiou and course 
of nature. 

But it is to be remembered, that as frivolous as objec¬ 
tions of the foregoing sort against revelation are, yet, when 
a supposed revelation is more consistent with itself, and has 

a more general and uniform tendency to promote virtue, 

than, all circumstances considered, could have beeri ex¬ 
pected from enthusiasm and political view^s; this is a pre¬ 
sumptive proof of its not proceeding from tliem, and so of 
its truth: because we are competent judges, what might 
have been expected from enthusiasm and political views. 

• CJwp. 7- t Chap. 4?, latter part, and C, e». 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of CJhristianUy, considered as a Scheme or Constitution 
imperfectly comprehended, 

1 1 hath been now shown,* that the analogy of nature 
renders it highly credible beforehand, tlaat supposing a 
revelation to be made, it must contain many things very 
diiFerent from what we should have expected, and such as 
appear open to great objections: and that this observation, 
in good measure, takes off the force of these objections, or 
rather precludes them. But it may be alleged, that this is 
a.very partial answer to such objections, or a very unsati.^- 
lactory way of obviating them; because it doth not show 
at all, that the things objected against can be wise, jnst, 
and good; much less that it is credible they are so. It will, 
therefore, be proper to show this distinctly, by applying to 
these objections against the wisdom, justice, and goodness 
of Christianity, the answer above'}’ given to the like ob¬ 
jections against the constitution of nature, before we con¬ 
sider the particular analogies in the latter to the particular 
tilings objected against in the former. Now, that which 
affords a sufficient answer to objections against the wisdom, 
justice, and goodness of the constitution of nature, is its 
being a constitution, a system, or scheme, imperfectly 
comprehended; a scheme, in which means are made use of 
to accomplish ends, and which is carried on by general 
laws. For from these things it has been proved, not 
only to be possible, but also to be credible, that those 
things which are objected against, may be consistent 
with wisdom, justice, and goodness; nay, may be in¬ 
stances of them; and even that the constitution and 
government of nature may be perfect in the highest pos- 

^ In the foregoing chapter. 

t Part i. chap. 7, to wbicli this alJ along refers. 
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sible degree. If Christianity, then, be a scheme, and of 
the like kind, it is evident, the like objections against it 
must admit of the like answer. And, 

I, Christianity is a scheme quite beyond our compre¬ 
hension. The moral government of God is exercised, by 
gradually conducting things so in the course of his provi¬ 
dence, that every one, at length and upon the whole, shall 
receive according to his deserts; and neither fraud nor 
violence, but truth and right, shall finally prevail. Chris¬ 
tianity is a particular scheme under this general plan of 
providence, and a part of it, conducive to its completion, 
with regard to mankind: consisting itself also of various 
parts, and a mysterious economy, which has been carry¬ 
ing on from the time the world came into its present 
wretched state, and is still carrying on, for its recovery, 
by a divine person, the Messiah; “who is to gather 
together in one the children of God that arc scattered 
abroad,’" John xi. 52; and establish “an everlasting 
kingdom, wherein dwelleth righteousness,” 2 Pet. iii. 13. 
And in order to it, after various manifestations of things 
relating to this great and general scheme of provi¬ 
dence, through a succession of many ages;—(“ For the 
Spirit of Christ, which was in the prophets, testified before¬ 
hand his sufferings, and the glory that should follow: 
unto whom it was revealed, that not unto themselves, 
but unto us, they did minister the things which are now 
reported unto us by them that have preached the gospel; 
which things the angels desire to look into,” 1 Peter i, 
11, 12)—after various dispensations, looking forward and 
preparatory to this final salvation, “ In the fulness of 
time,” when Infinite Wisdom thought fit, he, “ being in 
the form of God, made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a mean, 
he humbled himself, and became obedient to death, even 
the death of the cross: wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is above every 
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name; that at the name of Jesus every knee should how, 
of things in heaven, and things in the earth, and things 
under the earth; and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Clirist is Lord, to the glory of God the Father,*’ 
Phil, ii. Parts likewise of this economy, are, the miracu¬ 
lous mission of the Holy Ghost, and his • ordinary assist- 
;inces given to good men; the invisible government which 
Christ at present exercises over his church; that which 
he himself refers to in these words, In my Father’s 
house are many mansions—I go to prepare a place for 
you,” John xiv. 2; and his future return to “ judge 
the world in righteousness,” and completely re-establish 
the kingdom of God. “ For tlic Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the Son; that all 
men should honour the Son, even as they honour the Fa- 
tlier,” John v- 22, 23. “ All power is given unto him in 

heaven and in earth,” Matt, xxviii. 18. “ And he must 

reign, till he hath put all enemies under his feel. Then 
cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the 
• kingdom to God, even the Father; when he shall have 
put down all rule, and all authority and power. And 
when all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the 
Son also himself be subject unto him that put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all,” 1 Cor. xv, Now 
little, surely, need be said to show, that this system, or 
scheme of things, is but imperfectly comprehended by 
us. The Scripture expressly asserts it to he so. And 
indeed one cannot read a passage relating to this “ great 
mystery of godliness,” 1 Tim, iii. 16, but what imme¬ 
diately »ruiis up into something which shows us our igno¬ 
rance in it; as everything in nature shows us our igno¬ 
rance in the constitution of nature. And whoever will 
seriously consider that part of the Christian scheme which 
is revealed in Scripture, will find so much more unre- 
veaied, as will convince him, that, to all the purposes of 
judging and objecting, we know as little of it as of the 
constitution of nature. Our ignorance, therefore, is as 
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much an answer to our objections against the perfection of 
one, as against the perfection of the other.* 

IL It is obvious, too, that in the Christian dispensation, 
as much as in the natural scheme of things, means are made 
use of to accomplish ends. And the observation of this 
furnishes us with the same answer to objections against the 
pf*rfection, of Christianity, as to objections of the like kind 
against the constitution of nature. It shows the credibility, 
that the things objected against, how foolish (1 Cor. i.) 
soever they appear to men, may be the very best means of 
accomplishing the very best ends. And their appearing 
foolishness is no presumption against this, in a scheme so 
greatly beyond our comprehension. 

III. The credibility, that the Christian dispensation 
may have been, all along, carried on by general laws,;}; 
no less than the course of nature, may require to be more 
distinctly made out. Consider, then, upon what ground 
it is wc sav, that the whole common course of nature is 
carried on according to general foreordained laws. We 
know', indeed, several of the general laws of matter; and 
a great part of the natural behaviour of living agents is 
reducible to general laws. But we know, in a manner, 
nothing, by wliat laws storms and tempests, earthquakes, 
famine, pestilence, become the instruments of destruction 
to mankind. And the hws, by which persons born into 
the world at such a time and place, are of such capaci¬ 
ties, geniuses, tempers; the laws, by wliich thoughts 
come into our mind, in a multitude of cases; and by 
which innumerable things happen, of the greatest influ¬ 
ence upon the aifairs and state of the world—these laws 
are so w^holly unknown to us, that we call the events, 
which come to pass by them, accidental; though all 
reasonable men know certainly, that there cannoti in 
reality, be any such thing as chance; and conclude, that 
the things which have tliis appearance are the result of 
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general la^vs, and may be reduced into them. It is then 
but an exceeding little way, and in but a very few 
respects, that we can trace up the natural course of things 
before us to general laws. And it is only from analogy 
that we conclude the whole of it to be capable of being 
reduced into them; only from our seeing, that part is so. 
It is from our finding, that the course of nature;, in some 
respects and so far, goes on by general laws, that we 
conclude this of the rest. And if that be a just ground 
for such a conclusion, it is a just ground also, if not to 
conclude, yet to apprehend, to render it supposable and 
credible, which is sufficient for answering objections, that 
God’s miraculous interpositions may have been, all along, 
in like maimer, by general laws of wisdom. Tlius, that 
miraculous powers should be exerted at such times, upon 
such occasions, in such degrees and manners, and with 
regard to such persons, rather than others; that the af¬ 
fairs of the world, being permitted to go on in their natural 
course so far, should, just at such a point, have a new 
direction given them by miraculous interpositions; that 
these interpositions should be exactly in such degrees 
and respects only; all this may have been by general 
laws. These laws are. unknown, indeed, to us; hut no 
more unknown, than the laws from whence it is that some 
die as soon as they arc born, and others live to extreme old 
age; that one man is so superior to another in understand¬ 
ing ; with innumerable more things, which, as was before 
observed, we cannot reduce to any laws or rules at all, 
though it is taken for granted, they are as much reducible 
to general ones as gravitation. Now, if the revealed dis- 
pensatioris of Providence, and miraculous interpositions, 
be by general laws, as well as God’s ordinary government 
in the course of nature, made known by reason and expe¬ 
rience; there is no more reason to expect, that every 
exigence, as it arises, should be provided for by these 
general laws or miraculous interpositions, than that every 
exigence in nature should, by the general laws of nature: 
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yet there might he wise and good reasons, that miraculous 
interposition should be by general laws, and that these laws 
should not be broken in upon, or deviated from, by other 
miracles. 

Upon the whole, then, the appearance of deficiencies and 
irregularities in nature, is owdng to its being a scheme but 
in part made known, and of such a certain particular kind 
in other respects. Now we see no more reason why the 
frame and course of nature should be such a scheme, than 
why Christianity should. And, that the former is such a 
scheme, renders it credible that the latter, upon supposition 
of its truth, may be so too. And as it is manifest that 
Christianity is a scheme revealed but in part, and a scheme 
in which means are made use of to accomplish ends, lik-e to 
that of nature; so the credibility, that it may have all along 
been carried on by general laws, no less than the course of 
nature, has been distinctly proved. And from all this it is 
beforehand credible, that there mighty I think probable that 
there would, be the like appearances of deficiencies and 
irregularities in Christianity as in nature; u e, that Christi¬ 
anity would be liable to the like objections as the frame of 
nature. And these objections are answered by these obser¬ 
vations concerning Christianity; as the like objections 
against the frame of nature, are answered by the like obser¬ 
vations concerning the frame of nature. 


The objections against Christianity, considered as a 
matter of fact,* having, in general, been obviated in the 
preceding chapter; and the same, considered as made 
against the wisdom and goodness of it, having been ob¬ 
viated in this: the next thing, according to the method 
proposed, is to show, that the principal objections in par¬ 
ticular against Christianity, may be answered by parti- 
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cular and full analogies in nature. And as one of tliem 
is made against the whole scheme of it together, as just now 
described, I choose to consider it here, rather than in a 
distinct chapter by itself. The thing objected against the 
scheme of the gospel is, ‘‘ That it seems to suppose God was 
reduced to the necessity of a long series of intricate means, 
in order to accomplish his ends, the recovery and salvation 
of the world; in like sort as men, for want of understand¬ 
ing, or power, not being able to copi^ at their ends directly, 
are forced to go round-about ways, and make use of many 
perplexed contrivances to arrive Jit them.” Now, every¬ 
thing which we see shows the folly of this, considered as an 
objection against the truth of Christianity, For, according 
to our manner of conception, God makes use of variety of 
means, what we often think tedious ones, in the natund 
course of providence, for the accomplishment of all his 
ends. Indeed it is certain, there is somewhat in this matter 
quite beyond our comprehension; but the mystery is as 
great in nature as in Christianity. We know what we 
ourselves aim at, as final ends; and what courses we take, 
merely as means conducing to those ends. But we are 
greatly ignorant, how far things are considered by the 
Author of nature under the single notion of means and ends: 
so as that it may be said, this is merely an end, and that 
merely means, in his regard. And whether there be not 
some peculiar absurdity, in our very manner of conception, 
concerning this matter, somewhat contradictory, arising 
from our extremely imperfect views of things, it is im¬ 
possible to say. However, tliis much is manifest, that the 
whole natural world and government of it, is a sclieuie, or 
system; not a fixed, but a progressive one; a scheme in 
which the operj^tion of various means takes up a great length 
of time, before the ends they tend to can be attained. 
The change of seasons, the ripening of the fruits of the 
earth, the very history of a flower, is an instance of this; 
and so is human life. Thus vegetable bodies, and tliosc 
of animals, though possibly formed at once, yet grow up 
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by degrees to a mature state. And thus rational agents, 
who animate these latter bodies, are naturally directed to 
form, each his own manners and character, by the gradual 
gaining of knowledge and experience, and by a long 
course of action. Our existence is not only successive, 
as it must be of necessity, but one state of oui' life and 
being is appointed by God to be a preparation for another; 
and that, to be the means of attaining to another suc¬ 
ceeding one—^infancy to childhood; childhood to youth; 
youth to mature age. Men are impatient, and for pre¬ 
cipitating things; but tlie Author of nature appears de¬ 
liberate throughout his operations; accomplisliing his 
natural ends by' slow successive steps. And there is a 
plan of things beforehand laid out, which, from the nature 
of it; requires various systems of means, as well as length 
of time, in order to the carrying on its several parts into 
execution. Thus, in the daily course of natural providence, 
God operates in tlie very same manner as in the dispensation 
of Christianity; making one thing subservient to another; 
tlii.s to somewhat farther; and so on, through a progressive 
scries of means, which extend, both backward and forward, 
beyond our utmost view. Of this manner of operation, 
everything we see in the cohrse of nature is as much an 
instance, as any part of the Christian dispensation. 



CHAPTER V. 

Of the particular Syateta of Christianity; the Appoint-' 
ment of a Mediator^ and the Redemption of the W»7*ld 
by him. 

Theke is not, I tliink, anything relating to Christianity 
which has been more objected against, than the mediation 
of Christ, in sonje or other of its parts. Yet, upon 
tl'.oroiigh consideration, there seems nothing less justly liable 
to it. Eor, 
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!• The whole analogy of nature reimoves all imagined 
presumption against the general notion of “ a mediator 
between God and man,” 1 Tim- ii. 5. For we find, all 
living creatures are brought into the world, and their life 
in infancy is preserved, by the instrumentality of others; 
and every satisfaction of it, some way or other, is be¬ 
stowed by the like means- So that the visible government 
which God exercises over the world, is by the instrumen¬ 
tality and mediation of others. And how far his in'vdsible 
government be, or be not so, it is impossible to determine 
at all by reason. And the supposition that part of it is 
so, appears, to say the least, altogether as credible as 
the contrary. There is then no sort of objection, from the 
light of nature, against the general notion of a mediator 
between God and man, considered as a doctrine of Christi¬ 
anity, or as an appointment in this dispensation; since we 
find by experience, that God does appoint mediators to be 
the instruments of good and evil to us, the instruments 
of his justice and his mercy. And the objection here 
referred to is urged, not against mediation in tlmt high, 
eminent, and peculiar sense in which Christ is our mediator, 
but absolutely against the whole notion itself of a mediator 
at all. 

II. As we must suppose that the world is under the 
proper moral government of God, or in a state of religion, 
before we can enter into consideration of the revealed 
doctrine concerning the redemption of it by Olirist; so 
that supposition is here to be distinctly taken notice of. 
Now, the divine moral government which religion teaches 
us implies, that the consequence of vice shall be misery, 
in 'some future siate, by the righteous judgment of God. 
That such consequent punishment shall talce effect by his 
appointment, is necessarily implied. But as it is not in 
any sort to be supposed, that we are made acquainted with 
all the ends or reasons for which it is fit future punish¬ 
ments should he inflicted, or why God has appointed such 
and such consequent misery should follow vice; and as 
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ve are altogether in the dark, how or in what manner it 
shall follow, by wliat immediate occasions, or by the instru¬ 
mentality of what means; there is no absurdity in sup¬ 
posing it may follow in a analogous to that in which 
many miseries follow such and such courses of action at 
present—poverty, sickness, infamy, untimely death by dis¬ 
eases, death from the hands of civil justice. There is no 
absurdity in supposing future punishment may follow 
wickedness of course, as speak, or in the way of natural 
consequence, from God’s original constitution of the world; 
from the nature he has given us, and from the condition in 
which he places us; or, in a like manner, as a person 
rashly trifling upon a precipice, in the way of natural con¬ 
sequence, falls down; in the way of natural consequence, 
breaks his limbs, suppose; in the way of natural conse¬ 
quence of this, without help, perishes* 

Some good tnen may, perhaps, be offended with lieor- 
ing it spoken of as a supposable thing, that the future 
]mnishinenls of wickcdiu'ss may be in the way of natural 
consequence; as if this were taking the execution of jus¬ 
tice out of the hands of God, and giving it to nature. 
But they should rcincniber, that when things come to 
pass according to the course of nature, this does not, hinder 
them from being his doing, who is the God of nature; 
and that the S.cripture ascribes those punishments to 
divine justice wliich are known to be natural, and which 
must be called so, when distinguished from such as are 
miraculous. But, after all, tliis supposition, or ratlier 
this way of speaking, is here made use of only by way 
of illustration of the subject before us: for, since it 
must be admitted, that the future punishment of wdc£ed- 
ness is not a matter of arbitrary appointment, but of rea¬ 
son, equity, and justice; it comes, for aught I sec, to the 
same thing, whether it is supposed to be inflicted in a way 
analogous to that in which the temporal punishments of 
vice and folly are inflicted, or in any other way. And 
though tlierc were a difference, it is allowable in the 
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present case to make this supposition, plainly not an incre¬ 
dibly one, That future punishment may follow wickedness 
in the way of natural consequence, or according to some 
general laws of government already established in the 
universe. 

III. Upon this supposition, or even without it, we may 
observe somewhat, much to the present purpose, in the 
constitution of nature, or appointments of Providence: 
die provision which is made, that all the bad natural con¬ 
sequences of men’s actions should not always actually 
follow; or, that such bad consequences as, according to 
the settled course of things, would inevitably have fol¬ 
lowed, if not prevented, should, in certain degrees, be 
prevented. We are apt presumptuously to imagine, that 
the world might have been so constituted as tliat there 
would not have been any such thing as misery or evil. 
On the contrary, we find the Author of nature permits 
it. But then, has provided reliefs, and, in many cases, 
perfect remedies for it, after some pains and difficulties; 
reliefs and remedies even for that evil which is the fruit 
of our own misconduct; and which, in the course of nature, 
would have continued, and ended in our destruction, 
but for such remedies. And this, is an instance both of 
severity and of indulgence, in the constitution of nature. 
Thus, all the bad consequences, now mentioned, of a 
man’s trifling upon a precipice, might be prevented: 
and, though all were not, yet some of tliem might, by 
proper interpositioil, if not rejected; by another’s coming 
to the rash man’s relief, with his own laying hold on that 
relief, in such sort as the case required. Persons may do 
a ^eat deal tliemselves towards preventing the bad con¬ 
sequences of their follies; and more may be done by 
themselves, together with the assistance of others, their 
fellow-creatures^ wrhich assistance nature requires and 
prompts us to, Thfe is the‘general constitution of the 
world. Now, suppose it had been so constituted, that 
alter such actions were done, were foreseen naturally 
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to draw after them misery to the doer, it should have been 
no more in human power to have prevented that naturally 
consequent misery, in any instance, than it is in all; no 
one can say, whether such a more severe constitution of 
things might not yet have been really good: but tliat, on 
the contrary, provision is made by natur6, that we may and 
do, to so great degree, prevent the bad natural effects of 
our follies;—this may he called mercy, or compassion, in 
the original constitution of the world; compassion, as dis¬ 
tinguished from goodness in general. And, the whole 
known constitution and course of tilings affording us 
instances of such compassion, it would be according to the 
analogy of nature to hope, that, however ruinous the 
natural consequences of vice might be, from the general 
laws of GofVs government over the universe, yet provision 
might be made, possibly might have been originally made, 
for preventing those ruinous consequences from inevitably 
following; at least from following uniyersally, and in all 

eaBOR, 

Many, I am sensible, will wonder at finding this made 
a question, or spoken of as in any degree doubtful- The 
generality of mankind are so far from having that awful 
sense of things, which the present state of vice and misery 
and darkness seems to make but reasonable, that they 
have scarce any apprehension, or thought at all, about 
this matter, any way; and some serious persons may liave 
spoken unadvisedly concerning it. But let us observe, 
what we experience to he, and what, from the verj’’ con¬ 
stitution of nature, cannot but be, the consequences of 
irregular and disorderly behaviour; even of such rashness, 
wilfulncss, neglects, as we scarce call vicious, NoWj \t is 
natural to apprehend, that the had consequences of irre¬ 
gularity will be greater, in proportion as the irregularity 
is so. And there is no comparison between these irregu¬ 
larities and the greater instances of vice, or a dissolute 
profligate disregard to all religion; if there be anything 
at all in religion. For, consider what it is for creatures, 

1 
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moral agents, presumptuously to introduce that confu¬ 
sion and misery into the kingdom of God, which mankind 
have, in fact, introduced; to blaspheme the sovereign 
Lord of all; to contemn his authority; to be injurious to 
the degree they are to their fellow-creatures, the creatures 
of God: add, that the effects of vice, in the present 
w^orld, are often extreme misery, irretrievable ruin, and 
even death; and, upon putting all this together, it will 
appear, that as no one can say in what degree fatal tlie 
unprevented consequences of vice may be, according to the 
general rule of divine government; so it is by no means 
intuitively certain, how far these consequences could 
possibly, in the nature of the thing, be prevented, con¬ 
sistently with the eternal rule of right, or with what 
is, in fact, the moral constitution of nature. However, 
there would be large ground to hope, that the universal 
government was not so severely strict but that there was 
room for pardon, or for having those penal consequences 
prevented. Yet, 

IV, There seems no probability, that anything we 
could do would, alone and of itself, prevent them; pre¬ 
vent their following, or being inflicted. But one would 
think, at least, it were impossible that the contrary should 
be thought certain. For we are not acquainted with the 
whole of the case: we are not informed of all the reasons 
which render it- fit that future punishment should be 
inflicted; and therefore cannot know, whether anything 
we could do would make such an alteration, as to render 
it fit that they should he remitted: we do not know 
what the whole natural or appointed consequences ot 
vice are, nor in whal way they would follow, if not pre¬ 
vented; and therefore can in no sort say, whether we 
could do anything which would be sufficient to prevent 
them. Our ignorance being thus manifest, let us recol¬ 
lect the analogy of nature, or providence. For though 
this may be but a slight ground to raise a positive opinion 
upon in this matter, yet it is sufficient to answer a mere 
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arbitrary assertion, without any kind of evidence, urged by 
way of objection against a doctrine, the proof of which is 
not reason but revelation- Consider, then, people ruin their 
fortunes by extravagance; they bring diseases upon them¬ 
selves by excess; they incur the penalties bf civil laws; and 
surely civil government is natural: will sorrow for these 
follies past, and behaving well for the future, alone and of 
itself, prevent the natural consequences of them ? On the 
contrary, men’s natural abilities of helping themselves are 
often impaired; or, if not, yet they arc forced to be beholden 
to the assistance of others, upon several accounts, and in 
different ways: assistance which they would have had no 
occasion for, had it not been for their misconduct; but 
which, in tlie disadvantageous condition they have reduced 
themselves to, is abtfSlutely necessary to their recovery, 
and retrieving their affairs. Now, since this is our case, 
considering ourselves merely as inhabitants of this world, 
and as having a temporal interest here, under the natural 
govt:rnment of God, -which, ho-w'cvei, has a great deal moral 
in it; why is it not supposahle, that this may he our case 
also in our more important capacity, as under his perfect 
moral government, and having a more general and future 
interest depending ? If wc have misbehaved in this higher 
ca])acity, and rendered ourselves obnoxious to the future 
punishment which God has annexed to vice; it is plainly 
credible, that behaving well for the time to come may he— 
not useless, God forbid—but wholly insufficient, alone and 
of itself, to prevent that punishment; or to put us in the 
condition which we should have been in, had we preserved 
our innocence, 

And, though we ought to reason with all reverence, 
whenever wc reason concerning the divine conduct, yet it 
may be added, that it is clearly contrary to all our notions 
of government, as well as to what is, in fact, the general 
constitution of nature, to suppose that doing well for the 
future should, in all cases, prevent all the judicial bad conse¬ 
quences of having done evil, or all the punishment annexed 

I 2 
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to disobedience. And we have manifestly nothing from 
whence to determine, in what degree, and in what cases, 
reformation would prevent tliis punishment, even supposing 
that it would in some. And, though the efficacy of repent¬ 
ance itself alone, to prevent what mankind had rendered 
themselves obnoxious to, and recover what they had forfeited, 
is now insisted upon, in opposition to Christianity; yet, by 
the general prevalence of propitiatory sacrifices over the 
heathen world, this notion, of repentance alone being 
sufficient to expiate guilt, appears to- be contrary to the 
general sense of mankind. 

Upon the whole, then, had the laws, the general laws 
of God’s government, been permitted to operate, without 
any interposition in our behalf, the future punishment, 
for aught we know to the contrary, or have any reason to 
think, must inevitably have followed, notwithstanding any¬ 
thing we could have done to prevent it. Now, 

V. In this darkness, or this light of nature, call it which 
you please, revelation comes in; confirms every doubting 
fear, which could enter into the heart of man, concerning 
the future unprevented consequence of wickedness; sup¬ 
poses the world to be in a state of ruin, (a supposition w^hich 
seems the -very ground of the Christian dispensation, and 
which, if not proveablc by reason, yet it is in no wise con¬ 
trary to xt;yteachcs us, too, that the rules of divine govern¬ 
ment are such, as not to admit of pardon immediately and 
directly upon repentance, or by the sole efficacy of it; hut 
then teaches, at tlie same time, what nature might justly 
have hoped, that the moral government of the universe was 
not ^50 rigid, but tliat there was room for an interposition to 
avert the fatal consequences of vice; which, therefore, by 
this means, does admit of pardon. Revelation teaches us, 

I 

that the unknown laws of God’s moral general government, 
no less than the particular laws by which wc experience he 
governs us at present, are compassionate,* as well as good, 
in tile more general notion of goodness; and that he hath 

• Paji^e 170, &c. 
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mercifully provided, that there should be an interposition 
to prevent the destruction of human kind, whatever that 
destruction unprevcntcd would have been. “ God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso¬ 
ever believeth,” not, to be sure, in a speculative, but in a 
practical sense, “ that whosoever bclieveth in him should 
not periGli,** John in. 16;—gave his Son in the same way 
of goodness to the world, as he affords particular persons the 
friendly assistance of their fellow-creatures, vrhen, without 
it, their temporal ruin would be the certain consequence of 
their follies;—in the same way of goodness, 1 say, though 
in a transcendent and infinitely higher d(?gree. And the Son 
of God “ loved us, and gave himself for us,” with a love 
which he himself compares to that of human friendship; 
though, in this case, all comparisons must fall infinitely 
short of tlie tiling intended to be illustrated by Uicm. He 
interposed in such a manner, as w^as necessary and effectual 
to prevent that execution of justice upon sinners, which God 
had appointed should otherwise have been executed upon 
them; or, in such a manner as to prevent that punishment 
from actually following, w^hich, according to the general 
laws of divine government, must have followed the sins of 
tlie world, had it not been for such interposition.* 

* It cannot, T suppose, be imagined, even by the most cursory 
reader, tliat it is in any sort affirmed, or implied, in anything said 
in lliiR cliapter, that none can have the benefit of the general redemp¬ 
tion, but such as have the advantage of being made acquainted with 
it in the present life. But it may be needful to mention, that several 
questions, which have been brought into the subject before us, and 
determined, are not in the least entered into lierc; questions which 
have been, I fear, rashly determined, and, perhaps, with equal rash¬ 
ness, contrary ways. For instance: Whether God could have saved 
the world by other means tlian the death of Christ, consistently with 
the general laws of his government? And, had not Christ come into 
the world, what would have been the future condition of the better 
■ort of men; those just persons over the face of the earth, for whom 
Manasses, in his prayer, asserts repentance was not appointed ? The 
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If anything here said should appear, upon first thought, in¬ 
consistent with divine goodness, a second, I am persuaded, 
will entirely remove that appearance. For, were We to sup¬ 
pose the constitution of things to be such, as that the whole 
creation must have perished had it not been for somewhat 
which God had appointed should be in order to prevent that 
ruin^ even this supposition would not be inconsistent, in 
any degree, with the most absolutely perfect goodness. But 
still it may be thought, that this whole manner of treating 
tlie subject before us, supposes mankind to be naturally in 
a very strange state. And truly so it does. But it is not 
Christianity which has put us into this state. Whoever will 
consider the manifold miseries, and the extreme wickedness 
of the world; that the best have great wrongnesses within 
themselves, which they complain of, and endeavour to 
amend; but that the generality grow more profligate and 
corrupt with age; that heathen moralists thought the pre¬ 
sent state to be a state of puniebment; and, what might bo 
added, that the earth, our habitation, has the appearances 
of being a ruin;—whoever, I say, will consider all these, 
and some other obvious things, will think he has little 
reason to object against the Scripture account, that man¬ 
kind is in a state of degradation; against this being the 
fact; how difficult soever he may think it to account for, 
or even to form a distinct conception of, the occasions 
and circumstances of it. But that the crime of our first 
parents was the occasion of our being placed in a more 
disadvantageous condition, is a thing throughout and par¬ 
ticularly analogous to what we see in the daily course of 

meanir^g of the first of *ese questions is greatly ambiguous; and 
neither of them can properly he answered, without going upon that 
infinitely absurd supposition, that we know the whole of the case. 
And, perhaps, the very inquiry, what would have followed if God had 
mat done a& he has? may have in it some very great impropriety, and 
ought not to he carried on any farther than is necessary to help cur 
partial and inadequate conceptions of things. 
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natural providence; as the recovery of the world, by the 
interposition of Christ, has been shown to be so in general. 

VI* The particular manner in which Christ interposed 
in the redemption of the world, or his office as Mediator, 
in the largest sense, between God and man^ is thus repre¬ 
sented to us in the Scripture: “ He is the light of the 
world,*’ John i. viii, 12; the revealer of the will of God 
in the most eminent sense: He is a propitiatory sacrifice, 
Rom. iii. 25, v. 11; 1 Cor. v. 7; Eph. v. 2; 1 John ii. 2; 
Matt xxvi. 28; the “ Lamb of God,” John i. 29, 36; * 
and, as he voluntarily offered himself up, he is styled our 
High-priest.f And, which seems of peculiar weight, he is 
described beforehand, in the Old Testament, under the same 
characters of a priest, and an expiatory victim, Isaiah liii.; 
Dan. ix. 24; Psalm cx. 4. And whereas it is objected, 
that all this is merely by way of allusion to the sacrifices 
of the Mosaic law, the apostle ou the contrary affirms, that 
the law was a shadow of good things to come, and not the 
very image of the things, Hcb. x. 1; and that the priests 
that offer gifts according to the law, serve unto the example 
and shadow' of heavenly things, as Moses was admonished 
of God, when he w'as about to make the tabernacle: For 
see,” saitli he, “ that thou make all things according to the 
pattern showed to thee in the Mount,” Heb. viii- 4, 5: L e, 
the Levitical priesthood was a shadow of the priesthood of 
Christ, in like manner as the tabernacle made by Moses was 
according to that showed him in the Mount, The priest¬ 
hood of Christ, and the tabernacle in the Mount, were the 
originals: of the former of wdiich, the Levitical priesthood 
was a type; and of the latter, tlie tabernacle made by 

Moses was a copy. The doctrine of tlie epistle, then, 
plainly is, that the legal sacrifices were allusions to the 
great and final atonement to be made by the blood of 
Christ; and not that this was an allusion to those. Nor 


• And throughout the book of Revelation. 
f Throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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can anything be more express and determinate than tlie 
following passage: “ It is not possible that the blood of 
bulls and of goats should take away sin. Wherefore, 
when he cometh into the world, he saith, Sacrifice and 
offering,” L e. of bulls and of goats, “ thou wouldst not, 
but a body thou hast prepared me—Lo, I come to do thy 
will, O God.—By which will we are sanctified, through 
the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all,” 
Heb. X, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10. And to add one passage more of 
the like kind: Christ was once offered to hear the sins 
of many; and unto them that look for him shall he appear 
the second time, without sin;” i, e. without bearing sin, 
as he did at his first coming, by being an offering for it; 
without having our iniquities again laid upon hUn^ without 
being any more a sin offering;—“ unto them that look 
for him shall he appear the second time, without sin, unto 
salvation,” Heb. ix. 28. Nor do the inspired writers at 
all confine themselves to this manner of speaking con¬ 
cerning the satisfaction of Christ, but declare an efficacy 
in what he did and suffered for us, additional to, and be¬ 
yond mere instruction, example, and government, in great 
variety of expression:—“ That Jesus should die for that 
nation,” the Jews; and not for that nation only, hut 
that also,” plainly by the efficacy of his death, “ he should 
gather together in one the children of God that were 
scattered abroad,” John xi. 51, 52: that “he suffered 
for sins, the just for the unjust,” 1 Pet. iii. 18: that “ he 
gave his life, himself, a ransom,” Matt, xx, 28; Mark x, 
45; 1 Tim. ii. G: that “we are bought, bought with a 
price,” 2 Pet. ii. 1; Rev. xiv. 4; 1 Cor, vi. 20: that 

“ hfe redeemed us with his blood, redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for us,” 1 Pet. i. 19; 
Rev. V- 9; Gal. iii. 18: that “ he is our advocate, inter¬ 
cessor, and propitiation,” Heb. vii. 25; 1 John ii. 1,2: 
that “ he was made perfect (or consummate) through 
sufferings; and being thus made perfect, he became the 
author of salvation,” Heb- ii. 10, v. 9: that “ God was 
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in Christ, reconciling the world to himself, by the death of 
his Son by the cross; not imputing their trespasses unto 
them,” 2 Cor. v. 19; Rom. v. 10; Eph. ii. 16; and, lastly, 
that “ through death he destroyed him that had the power 
of death,” Heb. ii. 14.♦ Christ, then, having thus “ hum¬ 
bled himself, and become obedient to death, even the death 
of tlie cross, God also hath highly exalted him, and given 
him a name which is above every name;” hath given all 
things into his hands; hath committed all judgment unto 
him; ‘‘ that all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the father,” Phil. ii. 8, 9; John iii. 25, v, 22, 23. 
For, “ worthy is the Jjamb that was slain, to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing! And every creature which is in hea¬ 
ven, and on the earth, heard I saying, Blessing, and honour, 
and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever,” Rev. v- 12,13. 

These passages of Scripture seem to comprehend and 
express the chief parts of Christ’s office, as Mediator be- 
tween God and man; so far, I mean, as the nature of this 
his office is revealed; and it is usually treated of by divines 
under three heads:— 

Firsts He was, by way of eminence, the Prophet; “ that 
Prophet that should come into the world,” John vi. 14, to 
declare the divine will. lie published anew the law of 
nature, which men had corrupted; and the very knowledge 
of which, to some degree, was lost among them. He 
taught mankind, taught us authoritatively, to ” live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present world,” in expec¬ 
tation of the future judgment of God. He confirmed the 
truth of this moral system of nature, and gave ns additional 
evidence of it; the evidence of testimony.’^ He distinctly 
revealed the manner in which God would be worshipped, 
the efficacy of repentance, and the rewards and punish- 

• See also a reniaikable passage in the book of Job, xxxiii. 24. 

t Page 12;?, &c. 
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ments of a future life. Thus he was a prophet in a sense 
in which no other ever was. To which is to be added, 
that he set us a perfect “ example, that we should follow 
his steps.” 

Secondly^ He has a ‘‘ kingdom which is not of this 
world.” He founded a church, to be to mankind a stand¬ 
ing memorial of religion, and invitation to it; which he 
promised to be with always, even to the end. He exer¬ 
cises an invisible government over it himself, and by his 
Spirit; over that part of it which is militant here on earth, 
a government of discipline, “ for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the edifying his body; till wc all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ,” Eph. iv. 12, 13- Of this church, all persons 
scattered over the world, who live in obedience to his laws, 
are members. For these he is “ gone to prepare a place, 
and will come again to receive them unto lumself, that 
where he is, there they may be also; and reign with him 
for ever and ever,” John xiv. 2, 3; Rev. iii. 21, xi. 15; 
and likewise “ to take vengeance on them that know not 
God, and obey not his gospel,” 2 Thess, i. 8. 

Against these parts of Christ’s office, I find no objec¬ 
tions but what are fully obviated in the beginning of this 
chapter. 

Lastly^ Christ offered himself a propitiatory sacrifice, 
and made atonement for the sins of the world: which is 
mentioned last, in regard to what is objected against it. 
Sacrifices of expiation were commanded of the Jews, and 

obtained auiongst most other nations, from tradition, 
whos*© original probably was revelation. And they were 
continually repeated, both occasionally and at the returns 
of stated times; and made up great part of the external 
religion of mankind- But now once in the end pf the 
world Christ appeared, to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself,” Heb. ix. 26. And this sacrifice w’as in the 
highest degree, and with the most extensive influence, of 
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that efBcacy for obtaining pardon of sin, which the heathens 
may be supposed to have thought their sacrifices to have 
been, and which the Jewish sacrifices really were in some 
degree, and with regard to some persons. 

How, and in what particular way, it had this efficacy, 
there are not wanting persons who have endeavoured to 
explain \ but I do not find that tlie Scripture has explained 
it. We seem to he very much in the dark concerning the 
manner in which the ancients understood atonement to be 
made, i. e, pardon to be obtained by sacrifices. And if the 
Scripture has, as surely it has, left this matter of the satis¬ 
faction of Christ mysterious, left somewhat in it unrevealed, 
all conjectures about it must be, if not evidently absurd, yet 
at least uncertain. Nor has any one reason to complain 
for want of fartlier information, unless he can show his 
claim to it. 

Some liave endeavoured to explain the efficacy of what 
Christ has done and suffered for us, beyond what the 
Scripture has authorized; others, probably because they 
could not explain it, have been for taking it away, and 
confining his office, as Redeemer of the world, to his 
instruction, example, and government of the church; 
whereas the doctrine of the gospel appears to be, not 
only that he taught the efficacy of repentance, but ren¬ 
dered it of the efficacy which it is, by what he did and 
suffered for us: that he obtained for us the benefit of 
having our repentance accepted unto eternal life; not only 
that he revealed to sinners that they were in a cajiacity 
of salvation, and how they might obtain it; but, moreover, 
that he put them into this capacity of salvation by what 
he did and suffered for them; put us into a capacily of 
escaping future punishment, and obtaining future happi¬ 
ness. And it is oiir wisdom thankfully to accept the be¬ 
nefit, by performing the conditions upon which it is offered 
on our part, without disputing how it was procured on his. 
lor, 
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VII. Since we neither know by what means punishment 
in a future state would have followed wickedness in this; 
nor in what manner it would have been inflicted, had it not 
been prevented; nor all the reasons why its infliction would 
have been needful; nor the particular nature of that state of 
happiness which Christ is gone to prepare for his disciples; 
and since wc arc ignorant how far anything which we could 
do would, alone and of itself, have been effectual to prevent 
that punishment to which we were obnoxious, and recover 
that happiness which we had forfeited; it is most evident 
we are not judges, antecedently to revelation, whether a 
mediator was or was not necessary to obtain those ends—to 
prevent that future punishment, and bring mankind to the 
final happiness of their nature. And for the very same 
reasons, upon supposition of the necessity of a mediator, we 
are no more judges, antecedently to revelation, of the whole 
nature of his office, or the several parts of which it consists; 
of what was fit and requisite to he assigned him, in order 
to accomplish the ends of divine Providence in the appoint¬ 
ment And from hence it follows, that to object against the 
expediency or usefulness of particular things revealed to 
have been done or suffered by him, because we do not see 
how they were conducive to those ends, is highly absurd. 
Yet nothing is more common to be met with than this ab¬ 
surdity* But if it be acknowledged beforehand tliat we are 
not judges in the case, it is evident that no objection can, 
with any shadow of reason, be urged against any particular 
part of Christ’s mediatorial office revealed in Scripture, till 
it can he shown positively not to he requisite, or conducive, 
to the ends proposed to be accomplished; or that it is in 
itsell* unreasonable. 

And there is one objection made against the satisfac^ 
tion of Christ, which looks to he of this positive kind— 
the doctrine of his being appointed to suffer for the 
^rins of the ^^rorld, represents God as being indifferent 
whether he punished the innocent or the guilty. Now, 
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from the foregoing observations, we may see the extreme 
'^lightness of all such objections; and (though it is most 
certain all who make them do not see the consequence) 
that they conclude altogctlier as much against God’s whole 
original constitution of nature, and tlie whole daily course 
of divine Providence in the government 6f the world; 
I. e. against the whole scheme of theism and the whole 
notion of religion, as against Christianity. For the vrorld 
is a constitution, or system, whose parts have a mutual 
reference to each other; and there is a scheme of things 
gradually carrying on, called the course of nature, to the 
carrying on of which God has appointed us, in various 
ways, to contribute. And when, in the daily course of 
natural providence, it is appointed that innocent people 
should suffer for the faults of the guilty, this is liable to 
the very same objection as the instance we are now con¬ 
sidering. The infinitely greater importance of that ap¬ 
pointment of Christianity which is objected against, does 
not hinder, but it may he, as it plainly is, an appointment 
of the very same kind with what the world affords us daily 
examples of. Nay, if there were any force at all in the 
objection, it would he stronger, in one respect, against 
natural providence, tlian against Christianity; because, 
under the former, we are in many cases commanded, and 
even necessitated, whether we will or no, to suffer for the 
faults of others; whereas the sufferings of Christ were vo¬ 
luntary. The world’s being under the righteous govern¬ 
ment of God does indeed imply, that finally and upon the 
whole every one shall receive according to his personal 
deserts ; and the general doctrine of tlie whole Scripture is, 
that this shall he the completion of the divine government. 
But, during the progress, and, for aught we know, even 
in order to the completion of this moral scheme, vicarious 
punishments may be fit, and absolutely necessary. Men, 
by their follies, run themselves into extrem^istress: into 
difficulties which would be absolutely fatal to them, were 
it not for the interposition and assistance of others* God 
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commands, by the law of nature, that ytq afford them this 
assistance, in many cases where we cannot do it without 
very great pains, and labour, and sufferings to ourselves* 
And we see in what variety of ways one person’s suffer¬ 
ings contribute to the relief of an,other; and how, or by 
what particular means this comes to pass, or follows, from 
the constitution and laws of nature wbich come under 
our notice: and being familiarized to it, men are not 
shocked with it. So that the reason of their insisting 
upon objections of the foregoing kind, against the satis¬ 
faction of Christ, is, either that they do not consider God’s 
settled and uniform appointments as his appointments at 
all, or else they forget that vicarious punishment is a 
providential appointment of every day’s experience: and 
then, from their being unacquainted with tlie more general 
laws of nature, or divine government over the world, 
and not seeing how the sufferings of Christ could contri¬ 
bute to the redemption of it, unless by arbitrary and 
tyrannical will, they conclude his sufferings could not 
contribute to it any other way. And yet, what has been 
often alleged in justification of tliis doctrine, even from 
the apparent natural tendency of this method of our re¬ 
demption—its tendency to vindicate the authority of God’s 
laws, and deter his creatures from sin; this has never yet 
been answered, and is, I think, plainly unanswerable: 
though I am far from thinking it an account of the whole 
of the case. But without taking this into consideration, 
it abundantly appears, from the observations above made, 
that this objection is, not an objection against Christi¬ 
anity, but against the whole general constitution of na¬ 
ture* And if it were to be considered as an objection 
against Christianity, or considering it as it is, an objection 
a£:ainst the constitution of nature, it amounts to no more 
in conclusion than this, that a divine appointment cannot 
be necessary, or expedient, because the objector does 
not discern it to be so; though he must own that the 
nature of the case is such as renders him incapable of 
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judging whether it be so or not; or of seeing it to be ne¬ 
cessary, though it were so. 

It is, indeed, a matter of great patience to reasonable 
men, to find people arguing in this manner, objecting 
against the credibility of such particular things revealed in 
Scripture, that they do not see the necessity or expediency 
of them. For, though it is highly right, and the most 
pious exercise of our understanding, to inquire with due 
reverence into the ends and reasons of God’s dispensations; 
yet, when those reasons are concealed, to argue from our 
ignorance, that such dispensations ca^not he from God, is 
infinitely absurd. The presumption of this kind of objec¬ 
tions seems almost lost in the folly of them. And the folly 
of them is yet greater, when they are urged, as usually they 
are, against things in Christianity analogous or like to those 
natural dispensations of Providence which arc matter of 
experience. Let reason be kept to; and, if any part of the 
Scripture account of the redemption of the world by Christ 
can be shown to be really contrary to it, let the Scripture, 
in the name of God, be given up; but let not such poor 
creatures as we go on objecting against an infinite scheme, 
that we do not see the necessity or usefulness of all its 
parts, and call this reasoning; and, which still farther 
heightens the absurdity in the present case, parts which 
we are not actively concerned in. For, it may he worth 
mentioning, 

Lastly^ That not only the reason of the thing, but the 
whole analogy of nature, should teach us, not to expect 
to have the like information concerning tlie divine conduct, 
asi concerning oxuc own duty, God instructs us by expe¬ 
rience, (for it is not reason, hut experience, which instructs 
us,) what good or bad consequences will follow from our 
acting in such and such manners; and by this lie directs 
us how we are to behave ourselves. But, though we are 
sufficiently instructed for the common purposes of life, yet 
it is but an almost infinitely small part of natural provi¬ 
dence which we are at all let into. The case is the same 
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with ree^axd to revelation. The doctrine of a mediator 
between God and man, against which it is objected that the 
expediency of some things in it is not understood, relates 
only to what was done on God’s part in the appointment, 
and on the Mediator’s in the execution of it. For what 
is required of us, in consequence of this gracious dispensa¬ 
tion, is another subject, in which none can complain for 
want of information- The constitution of the world, and 
God’s natural government over it, is all mystery, as much 
as the Christian dispensation. Yet, under the first, he has 
given men all tilings pertaining to life; and under the 
other, all tilings pertaining unto godliness. And it may be 
added, that there is nothing hard to be accounted for in any 
of the common precepts of Christianity; tliough, if there 
were, surely a divine command is abundantly suffieitmt 
to lay us under the strongest obligations to obedience. 
But the fact is, that the reasons of all the Christian precepts 
are evident. Positive institutions are manifestly necessary 
to keep up and propagate religion amongst mankind- And 
our duty to Christ, the internal and external worship of 
him; this part of the religion of the gospel manifestly arises 
out of what he has done and suflered, Kis authority and 
dominion, and the relation which he is revealed to stand in 
to us.* 


CHAPTER VI. 

0/ the fVatii of Universality in Revelation} and of the 
' supposed Deficiency in the Proof of it. 

It has been tliought by some persons, tliat if the evidence 
of revelation appears doubtful, this itself turns into a 
positive argument against it; because it cannot be sup¬ 
posed, that, if it were true, it would be left to subsist upon 


• Page 128, && 
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doubtful evidence.* And the objection against revelation, 
from its not being universal, is often insisted upon as of 
great weight. 

Now, the weakness of these opinions may be shown, by 
observing the suppositions on which they are founded, 
which are really such as these:—that it cannot be thought 
God would have bestowed any favour at all upon us, unless 
in the degree W'hicli, we think, he might, and which, we 
imagine, would be most to our particular advantage; and 
also, that it cannot be thought he would bestow a favour 
upon any, unless he bestowed the same upon all: suppo¬ 
sitions which we find contradicted, not by a few instances 
in God’s natural government of the world, but by the 
general analogy of nature together. 

Persons wdio speak of the evidence of religion as doubt¬ 
ful, and of tliis supposed doubtfulness as a positive argu¬ 
ment against it, should he put upon considering, what 
that evidence indeed is which they act upon with regard to 
iheir teiii}, ral inteies^s. I'or, it is not only extremely 
difficult, hut, ill many cases, absolutely impossible, to 
balance pleasure and pain, satisfaction and uneasiness, so 
as to he able to say on which side the overplus is. There 
are the like dililcullies and impossibilities, in making the 
due allowances for a change of temper and taste, for satiety, 
disgusts, ill health; any of which render men incapable of 
enjoying, after they have obtained, what they most eagerly 
desired. Numberless, too, fire the accidents, besides that 
one of untimely deatli, which may even probably disappoint 
the best concerted schemes; and strong olijcctions are often 
seen to lie against tliciii, not to be removed or answered, 
but W’hicli seem overbalanced by reasons on the other side; 
so as that the certain difficultfes and dangers of the pursuit 
arc, by every one, thought justly disregarded, upon account 
of the appearing greater advantages in case of success, 
tJiough there be but little probability of it. Lastly^ 
Every one observes our liahleness, if we be not upon 
our guard, to he deceived by the falsehood of men, and 
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the false appearances of things; and, this danger must 
be greatly increased, if there be a strong bias within, 
suppose from indulged passion, to favour the deceit. 
Hence arises that great uncertainty and doubtfulness 
of proof, wherein our temporal interest really consists; 
what are the most probable means of attaining it; and 
whether those means will eventually be successful. And 
numberl ess instances there arc, in the daily course of 
life, in which all men think it reasonable to engage in 
pursuits, though the probability is greatly against succeed¬ 
ing; and to make such provision for tliemselvcs, as it 
is supposable they may have occasion for, though the 
plain acknowledged probability is, that they never shall. 
Then those who think the objection against revelation, 
from its light not being universal, to be of weight, should 
observe that the Author of nature, in numberless instances, 
bestows that upon some, which he docs not upon others, 
who seem equally to stand in need of it. Indeed, he 
appears to bestow all his gifts, with the most promiscuous 
variety, among creatures of the same species: health and 
strength, capacities of prudence and of knowledge, means 
of improvement, riches, and all external .advantages. And 
as there are not any two men found of exactly like shape 
and features, so, it is probable, tlicrc are not any two 
of an exactly like constitution, temper, and situation, 
with regard to the goods and evils of life. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing these uncertainties and varieties, God docs exer¬ 
cise a natural government over the world; and there is 
such a thing as a prudent and imprudent institution of life, 
with regard to our health and our affairs, under that his 

natilral government. 

As neither the Jewish nor Christian revelation have 
been universal, and as they have been afforded to a greater 
or less part of the world at different times, so, likewise, 
at different times, both revelations have had different de¬ 
grees of evidence. The Jews who lived during the suc¬ 
cession of Prophets, that is from Moses till after the Cap- 
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tivity, had higher evidence of the truth of their religion 
than those who had lived in the interval between the last 
mentioned period and the coming of Christ; and tlie first 
Christians had higher evidence of the miracles wrought 
in attestation of Christianity than what we have now. They 
had also a strong presumptive proof of the truth of it, 
perhaps of much greater force, in way of argument, than 
many think, of which we have very little remaining; I 
mean, the presumptive proof of its truth, from the influence 
which it had upon the lives of the generality of its professors. 
And we, or future ages, may possibly have a proof of it, 
which they could not have, from the conformity between 
the prophetic history, and the state of the world, and of 
Christianity. And farther: If we were to suppose the 
evidence, which some have of religion, to amount to little 
more than seeing that it may be true, but that they remain 
in great doubts and uncertainties about both its evidence 
and its nature, and great perplexities concerning the rule of 
life; others to have a full conviction of the truth of religion, 
with a distinct knowledge of their duty; and others seve¬ 
rally to have all the intermediate degrees of religious light 
and evidence which lie between these two—If we put the 
case, that for the present it was intended revelation should 
be no more than a small light, in tlie midst of a world 
greatly overspread, notwitlistanding it, with ignorance and 
darkness; that certain glimmerings of this light sliould 
extend, and be directed, to remote distances, in such a 
manner as that those who rejilly partook of it should not 
discern from whence it originally came; that some, in a 
nearer situation to it, should have its light obscured, and 
ill different ways and degrees intercepted; and that 
others should be placed within its clearer influence, and 
be much more enlivened, cheered, and directed by it; 
but yet, that even to these it should be no more than ** a 
light shining in a dark placeall this would be perfectly 
uniform and of a piece with the conduct of Providence, 
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in the distribution of its other blessings. It the fact of 
the case really were, that some have received no light ai 
all from the Scripture; as many ages and countries in 
the heathen world: that others, though they have, by 
means' of it, had essential or natural religion enforced 
upon their consciences, yet have never had the genuine 
Scripture revelation, with its real evidence, proposed to 
their consideration; and the ancient Persians and modern 
Maliometans may possibly be instances of people in a 
situation somewhat like to this: that others, though they 
have had the Scripture laid before them as of divine 
revelation, yet have had it with the system and evidence 
of Christianity so interpolated—the system so corru])ted, 
the evidence so blended with false miracles—as to leave 
the mind in the utmost doubtfulness and uncerlainty 
about the whole; which may be the state of some thought- 
ftd men in most of those nations who call themselves 
Christian: and, lastly y that others have had Christianity 
offered to them in its genuine simplicity, and with its 
proper evidence, as persons in countries and churches of 
civil and of Christian liberty; but, however, that even 
these persons are left in great ignorance in many respects, 
and have by no means light afforded them enough to satisfy 
their curiosity, but only to regulate their life, to Icacli tliem 
their duty, and encourage them in the careful discharge 
of it:—I say, if we were to suppose this somewhat of a 
general true account of the degrees of moral and religious 
light and evidence which were intended to be afforded 
mankind, and of what has actually been and is their 
situation in their moral and religious capacity, there would 
be" nothing in all this ignorance, doubtfulness, and uncer¬ 
tainty, in all these varieties and supposed disadvantages of 
some in comparison of others, respecting religion, but may 
be paralleled by manifest analogies in the natural dispen¬ 
sations of Providence at present, and considering ourselves 
merely in our temporal capacity* 
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Nor is there anything shocking in all this, or which 
would seem to bear hard upon the moral administration 
in nature, if we would really keep in mind, that every 
one shall be dealt equitably with; instead of forgetting 
this, or explaining it away after it is acknowledged in 
words. All shadow of injustice, and indeed all harsh 
appearances, in this various economy of Providence, would 
be lost, if WT would keep in mind, that every merciful 
allowance shall be made, and no more be required of any 
one, than what might have been equitably expected of 
him from the circumstances in which he was placed; and 
not what might haA^e been expected, had he been placed 
in other circumstances; i. e- in Scripture language, that 
every man shall he “ accepted according to what he had, 
not according to what he had not,” 2 Cor, viii. 12. This, 
however, dotli not by any means imply, that all persons’ 
condition here is equally advantageous witli respect to 
futurity. And Providence’s devsigning to place some in 
greater darkness with respect to religious’ knowledge, is 
no more a reason why they should not endeavour to get 
out of that darkness, and others to bring them out of it, 
than why ignorant and slow people, in matters of other 
knowledge, should not endeavour to learn, or should not 
be instructed. 

It is not reasonable to suppose, that the same wise 
and good principle, whatever it was, which disposed the 
Author of nature to make diflerent kinds and orders of 
creatures, disposed him also to place creatures of like 
kinds in dilFerent situations; and that the same principle 
whicii disposed him to make creatures of differeut moral 
capacities, disposed him also to place creatures of like 
moral capacities in different religious situations; and even 
the same creatures, in different periods of their being. 
And the account or reason of this, is also most probably 
the account, why the constitution of things is such as 
that creatures of moral natures or capacities, for a con¬ 
siderable part of that duration in wliich they are living 
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agents, are not at all subjects of morality and religion; 
but grow up to be so, and grow up to be so more and 
more, gradually, from childhood to mature age. 

What, in particular, is the account or reason of these 
things, we must be greatly in the dark, were it only that 
we know so very little of even our own case. Our pre¬ 
sent state may possibly be the consequence of somewhat 
past, which we are wholly ignorant of; as it has a refe¬ 
rence to somewhat to come, of which we know scarce any 
more than is necessary for practice. A system, or con¬ 
stitution in its notion, implies variety; and so compli¬ 
cated a one as this w'^orld, very great variety. So that 
were revelation universal, yet from men's different capa¬ 
cities of understanding, from the different lengths of their 
lives, their different educations, and other extcrntal cir¬ 
cumstances, and from their difference of temper and 
bodily constitution—their religious situations would be 
widely different, and the disadvantage of some, in com¬ 
parison of others, perhaps altogether as much as at present. 
And the true account, whatever it he, why mankind, or 
such a part of them, are placed in this condition of 
ignorance, must be supposed also the true<iccount of our 
further ignorance, in not knowing the reasons why, or 
whence it is, that they arc placed in this condition. But 
the following practical reflections may deserve the serious 
consideration of those persons, w'ho think the circumstances 
of mankind, or their own, in tlie fore-mentioned respects, 
a ground of complaint. 

First, The evidence of religion not appearing obvious, 

may constitute one particular part of some men’s trial in 

the ’ religious sense; as it gives scope for a virtuous exer¬ 
cise, or vicious neglect, of their understanding, in ex¬ 
amining or not examining into that evidence. There 
seems no possible reason to be given, why we may not be 
in a state of moral probation with regard to the exercise 
of onr understanding upon the subject of religion, as w^e 
are with regard to our behaviour in common affairs. The 
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former is as much a thing within our power and choice 
as the latter. And I suppose it is to be laid down for 
certain, that the same character, the same inward principle 
which, after a man is convinced of the truth of religion, 
renders him obedient to tlie precepts of it, would, 
were he not thus convinced, set him about an examination 
of it, uijon its system and evidence being offered to 
his thoughts: and that, in the latter state, his examina¬ 
tion would be with an impartiality, seriousness, and soli¬ 
citude proportionable to what his obedience is in the 
former. And as inattention, negligence, want of all serious 
concern about a matter of such a nature and such im¬ 
portance, when offered to men’s consideration, is, before 
a distinct conviction of its truth, as real immoral depra¬ 
vity, and dissoluteness, as neglect of religious practice 
after such conviction; so active solicitude about it, and 
fair impartial consideration of its evidence before such 
conviction, is as really an exercise of a morally right 
temper, as is religious practice after. Thus, that reli¬ 
gion is not intuitively true, but a matter of deduction and 
inference; that a conviction of its truth is not forced upon 
every one, hut left to be, by some, collected with heedful 
attention to premises: this as much constitutes religious 
probation, as much affords sphere, scope, opportunity, 
for right and wrong behaviour, as anything whatever 
does: and their manner of treating this subject, when laid 
before them, shows what is in their heart, and is an exertion 
of it. 

Secondly^ It appears to be a thing as evident, though 

it is not so much attended to, that if, upon consideration 

of religion, the evidence of it should seem to any persons 
doubtful, in the highest supposable degree, even this 
doubtful evidence will, however, put them into a general 
state of probation^ in the moral and religious sense. For 
suppose a man to he really in doubt, whether such a per¬ 
son had not done him the greatest favour; or whether 
his whole temporal interest did not depend upon that 
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person; no one, who had any sense of gratitude and of 
prudence, could possibly consider himself in the same 
situation, with regard to such person, as if he had no such 
doubt. In truth, it is as just to say, that certainty and 
doubt are the same, as to say, the situations now men¬ 
tioned would leave a man as entirely at liberty, in point 
of gratitude or prudence, as he would be, were he certain 
he had received no favour from such person, or that he no 
way depended upon him. And thus, though the evidence 
of religion which is afforded to some men should he little 
more, than that they are given to see the system of 
Christianity, or religion in general, to be supposable and 
credible, this ought in all reason to beget a serious prac¬ 
tical .apprehension tliat it may be true. And even this 
will afford matter of exercise for religious suspense and 
deliberation, for moral resolution and self-government; 
because the apprehension that religion may be true, does 
as really lay men under obligations, as a full conviction 
that it is true. It gives occasion and motives to consider 
farther the important subject; to preserve attentively 
upon their minds a general implicit sense that tlusy may 
be under divine moral government; an awful solicitude 
about religion, whether natural or revealed. Such ap¬ 
prehension ought to turn men’s eyes to every degree of 
new light w^hich may be had, from whatever side it comes, 
and induce them to refrain, in the mean lime, from all 
immoralities, and live in the conscientious jiractice of 
every common virtue. Especially are they bound to 
iceep at the greatest distance from all dissolute profane¬ 
ness; for this the very nature of the ease forbids; and to 
treat with highest reverence a matter upon which their 
own whole interest and being, and the fate of nature, de¬ 
pends. This behaviour, and an active endeavour to main¬ 
tain within themselves this temper, is the business, the 
duty, and the wisdom of those persons who complain of 
the doubtfulness of religion; is what they are under the 
inosx proper obligations to: and such behaviour is an 
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exertion of, and has a tendency to improve in them, that 
character, which the practice of all the several duties of 
religion, from a full conviction of its truth, is an exertion 
of, and has a tendency to improve in others—others, I say 
to whom God has afforded such conviction. Nay, consider¬ 
ing the infinite importance of religion, revealed as well as 
natural, I think it may be said in general, that w^hoever 
will w^eigh the matter thoroughly, may see there is not near 
so much dilfercnce, as is commonly imagined, between what 
ought in reason to be the rule of life, to those persons wdio 
are fully convinced of its truth, and to those who have only 
a serious doubting a])prchensi()n that it may he true. 
Their hopes, and fears, and obligations, wfill he in various 
degrees; but, as the subject-matter of their hopes and fears 
is the same, so the subject-matter of tlieir obligations, what 
they arc bound to do and to refrain from, is not so very 
unlike. 

It is to be observed farther, that, from a character of 

understanding, or a situation of influence in thw world, some 
persons have it in their power to do iniinitcly more harm 
or good, by setting an example of profaneness and avowed 
disregard to all religion, or, on the contrary, of a serious, 
though perhaps doubting apprehension of its truth, and of a 
reverend regard to it under this doubtfulness, than they can 
do by acting well or ill in all Ibe common intercourses 
amongst inankiiul; and, consequently, they are most highly 
accountable for a behaviour which, they may easily foresee, 
is of such importance, and in which there is most plainly a 
right and a wrong; even admitting the evidence of religion 
to be as doubtful as is pretended. 

The ground of these observations, and that which ren¬ 
ders them just and true, is, that doubting necessarily im¬ 
plies some degree of evidence for that of which we doubt. 
For no person would be in doubt concerning the truth 
of a number of facts so and so circumstanced, which 
should accidentally come into his thoughts, and of which 
he had no evidence at all. And though in the case of an 

K 
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even chance, and where consequently we were in doubt, we 
should in common language say, that we had no evidence 
at. all for cither side; yet that situation of things which 
renders it an even chance, and no more, that such an event 
Avill happen, renders this case equivalent to all others, where 
there is such evidence on both sides of a question* as leaves 
the mind in doubt concerning the truth. Indeed, in all 
these cases, tliere is no more evidence on the one side than 
on the other; but there is (what is equivalent to) much 
more for either, than for the truth of a number of facts 
which come into one's thoughts at random. And thus, in 
all these eases, doubt as much presupposes evidence, lower 
degrees of evidence, as belief presupposes higher, and 
certainty higher still. Any one, who wdll a little attend to 
the nature of evidence, will easily carry this observation on, 
and see, tlmt between no evidence at all, and that degree of 
it which affords ground of doubt, there are as many inter¬ 
mediate degrees, as there are between that degree which is 
tlie ground of doubt,*and demonstration. And, though we 
have not faculties to distinguish these degrees of evidence 
W'ith any sort of exactness, yet, in proportion as they are 
discerned, they ought to influence our practice; for it is as 
real an inipeilection in tlie moral character, not to be in¬ 
fluenced in practice by a lower degree of evidence when 
discerned, as it is in the understanding not to discern 
it. And as, in all subjects which men consider, they 
discern the low^cr as well as higher degrees of. evidence, 
proportionably to their capacity of understanding; so, in 
practicable subjects, they are influenced in practice by the 
lowf!r as well as higher degrees of it, proportionably to 
their fairness and honesty. And as, in proportion to de¬ 
fects in the understanding, men are unapt to see lower 
degrees of evidence, are in danger of overlooking evi¬ 
dence when it is not glaring, and are easily imposed upon 
in such cases; so, in proportion to the corruption of the 
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heart, they seem capable of satisfying themselves with 
having no regard in practice to evidence acknowledged 
real, if it be not overbearing. From these things it must 
follow, that doubting concerniitg religion implies such a 
degree of evidence for it, as, joined with the consideration 
of its importance, unquestionably lays men under the 
obligations before mentioned, to have a dutiful regard to it 
in all their beliaviour. 

Thirdhj^ The difficulties in which the evidence of reli¬ 
gion is involved, which some complain of, is no more a just 
ground of complaint, than the external circumstances of 
temptation which others are placed in; or than difficulties 
in the practice of it, after a full conviction of its truth. 
Temptations render our state a more improving state of 
discipline'^ than it would he otherwise; as they give occa¬ 
sion for a more attentive exercise of the virtuous principle, 
which confirms and strengthens it more than an easier 
or less attemtive exercise of it could. Now, speculative 
difficulties ai'C, in this respect, of the very same nature with 
these external temptations. For, the evidence cf religion 
not appearing obvious, is, to some persons, a temptation to 
reject it without any consideration at all; and theretbre 
requires such an attentive exercise of the virtuous principle, 
seriously to consider that evidence, as tlierc would be no 
occasion for, but for such temptation. And the supposed 
doubtfulness of its evidence, after it has been in some sort 
considered, affords opportunity to an unfair mind of cx- 
planiing away, and deceitfully hiding from itself, that 
evidence which it might sec; and also for men’s encourag¬ 
ing themselves in vice from hopes of impunity, though tBey 
do clearly see thus much at least, that tliese hopes are 
uncertain: in like manner as the common temptation to 
many instances of folly, which end in temporal infamy and 
ruin, is the ground for hope of not being detected, and of 
escaping with impunity; i. e. the doubtfulness of the proof 
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beforehand, that such foolish behaviour will thus end in 
infamy and ruin. On the contrary, supposed doubtfulness 
in the evidence of religion calls for a more careful and 
attentive exercise of the virtuous principle, in fairly yield¬ 
ing themselves up to the proper influence of any real 
evidence, though doubtful; and in practising conscien¬ 
tiously all virtue, though under some uncertainty whether 
the government in the universe may not possibly be such 
as that vice may escape with impunity. And, in general, 
temptation, meaning by this word the lesser allurements to 
wrong, and difficulties in the discharge of our duty, as well 
as the greater ones—temptation, I say, as such, and of 
every kind and degree, as it calls forth some virtuous 
efforts, additional to would otherwise have been want¬ 
ing, cannot but be an additional discipline and improvement 
of virtue, as well as probation of it, in the other senses of 
that word.* So that the very same account is to he given, 
why the evidence of religion should be loft in such a man¬ 
ner as to require, in some, an attentive, solicitous, perhaps 
painful exercise of their understanding about it; as why 
others should be placed in such circumstances, as that the 
practice of its common duties, after a full conviction of the 
truth of it, should require attention, solicitude, and pains; 
or, why appearing douhtfulncss should be permitted to 
afford matter of temptation to some; as why external 
difficulties and allurements should be permitted to afford 
matter of temptation to others. The same account also 
18 to be given, why some should be exercised with 
temptations of both these kinds, as why others should 
be exercised with the latter in such very high degrees as 

some have been, particularly as the primitive Christians 
were. 

Nor does there appear any absurdity in supposing, 
that the speculative difficulties in which the evidence of 
religion is involved, may make even the principal part of 
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some persons* trial, J'or, as the chief temptations of the 
generality of the world arc the ordinary motives to injus¬ 
tice or unrestrained pleasure, or to live in the neglect of 
religion, from that frame of mind which renders many 
persons almost without feeling as to anything distant, or 
which is not the object of their senses; so there are other 
persons without this shallowness of temper, persons of a 
deeper sense as to what is invisible and future, who not 
only see, but have a general practicable feeling, that what 
is to come will be present, and that things are not less 
real for their not being the objects of sense; and who, 
from their natural constitution of body and of temper, 
and from their external condition, may have small temp¬ 
tations to behave ill, small difficulty in behaving well, in 
the common course of life. Now, i^eii these latter persons 
have a distinct full conviction of the truth of religion, with¬ 
out any possible doubts or difficulties, the practice of it is 
to them unavoidahle, unless they will do a constant violence 
to their own minds; and religion is scarce any more a 
discipline to them, than it is to creaturea in a state of 
perfection. Yet these persons may possibly stand in need 
of moral discipline and exercise, in a higher degree than 
they would have by such an easy practice of religion. Or 
it may be requisite, for reasons unknown to us, that they 
should give some further manifestation’^ what is tlieir 
moral character, to tlie creation of God, than such a 
practice of it Avould be. Thus, in the great variety of 
religious situations in wdiich men are placed, wdiat consti¬ 
tutes, what chiefly and peculiarly constitutes the probation, 
in all senses, of some persons, may be the difficulties in 
which the evidence of religion is involved; and their prin¬ 
cipal and distinguished trial may be, how they will behave 
under and with respect to these difficulties. Circumstances 
in men’s situation in their temporal capacity, analogous 
in good measure to tliis respecting religion, are to be 
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observed. We find some persons are placed in such a 
situation in the world, as that their chief difficulty, with 
regard to conduct, is not the doing what is prudent when 
it is known; for this, in numberless cases, is as easy 
as the contrary; but to some the principal exercise is 
recollection, and being ujion their guard against deceits— 
the deceits, suppose, of those about them; against false 
appearances of reason and prudence. To persons in 
some situations, the principal exercise, with respect to 
conduct, is attention, in order to inform themselves what 
is proper, what is really the reasonable and prudent part 
to act. 

But as 1 have hitherto gone upon supposition, that men’s 
dissatisfaction with the evidence of religion is not owing to 
their neglects or prejucJiccs; it must be added, on the ether 
hand, in all common reason, and as what the truth of the 
case plainly requires should be added, that such dissatis¬ 
faction possibly may be owing to those, possibly may be 
men's own fault. For, 

If there are any persons who never set themselves 
heartily, and in earnest, to be informed iii religion; if 
there are any who secretly wish it may not prove true, 
and are less attentive to evidence than to difficulties, and 
more to objections than to wliat is said in answer to them; 
these persons will scarce be thought in a likely way of 
seeing the evidence of religion, though it were most cer¬ 
tainly true, and capable of being ever so fully proved. 
Tf any accustom themselves to consider tliis subject 
usually in the way of mirth and sport; if they attend to 
forms and representations, and inadequate manners of 
expression, instead of the real things intended by them, 
(for signs often can he no more than inadequately expres¬ 
sive of the things signified;) or, if they substitute human 
errors in the room of divine truth; why may not all, 
or any of these things, hinder some men from seeing that 
evidence, which really is seen by others: as a like turn 
of mind, with respect to matters of common speculation 
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and practice, does, we find by experience, hinder them 
from attaining that knowledge and right understanding in 
matters of common speculation and practice, which more 
fair and attentive minds attain to? And the effect will be 
the same, whether their neglect of seriously considering the 
evidence of religion, and their indirect behaviour with 
regard to it, proceed from mere carelessness, or from llic 
grosser vices; or whether it he owing to this, that forms, 
and figurative manners of expression, as wtU as errors, 
administer occasions of ridicule, when the things intended, 
and the truth itself, would not. Men may indulge a ludi¬ 
crous turn so far as to lose all sense of conduct and pru¬ 
dence in -worldly affairs, and even, as it seems, to impair 
their faculty of reason. And in general, levity, careless¬ 
ness, passion, and prejudice, do kliulcr us from being 
rightly informed wdth respect to common things; and they 
may, in like manner, and perhaps in some farther provi¬ 
dential manner, with respect to moral and religious subjects 
—may liinder evidence from being laid before us, and from 
being seen when it is. The Scripture does declare, ‘‘ that 
every one shall not understand,’’ Dan. xii. 10."*^ And It 
makes no difference by what providential conduct tins 
comes to pass; whether the evidence of Christianit}-wa« 
originally, and with design, put and left so as that tlioM*, 
who arc desirous of evading moral obligalions, should not 
see it, and that honest-minded persons should; or wdietiier 
it comes to pass by any other moans. 

Fai'ther: The general proof of natural religion and of 
Christianity does, J think, lie level to common men; e\-cn 

* See also Isa. xxix, H; Matt. vi. 23, xi. 2f>, xiij. li, 12; 
John iii, 19; John v. 41s 1 Cor. ii. 14; 2 Cor, iv. 4; 2 Tim. iii. 13; 
and that affectionate, as wc-il as authoritative adinoriition, so very 
many times inculcated, “ He that hath ears to hear, Jet him hear.” 
Grotius saw so strongly the thing intended in tliese and other pas-^ages 
of Scripture of the like sense, as to say that the proof given us of 
Clir stianity was less than it might have boi'ii, for this very puqjoso: 
Ut ita senrto Evangelii tanqxmm lapis esset LydinSf ad tptvm ingcuif. 
ttnnaMlia eaplorarentur. De Vcr. 11. C. lib. 2, towards the end. 
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those, the greatest part of whose time, from childhood to 
old age, is taken up with providing, for themselves and 
their families, the common conveniences, perhaps neces¬ 
saries of life; those, I mean, of this rank, who ever think 
at all of asking after proof, or attending to it. Common 
men, were they as much in earnest about religion as 
about their temporal affairs, are enpahle of being con¬ 
vinced, upon real evidence, tliat there is a Cod who 
governs the world; and they feel themselves to he of a 
moral nature, and accountable creatures. And as Chris¬ 
tianity entirely falls in with this their natural sense of 
things; so they arc capable, not only of being persuaded, 
but of being made to sec, that there is evidence of mi¬ 
racles wrought in attestation of it, and many «ap]>caring 
I completions of propliocy. But though this proof is real 
and conclusive, yet it is liable to objections, and may be 
run up into difficulties; which, however, persons who are 
capable, not only of talking of, but of really seeing, are 
capable also of seeing through: t. e, not of clearing u]) 
and answering thcng(, so as to satisfy their curiosity, for 
of such knowledge weJ arc not capable witli respect to 
any one thing in nature; but capable of seeing that the 
proof is not lost in these difFiculties, or destroyed hy these 
objections. But then a thorough examination into re¬ 
ligion, with regard to these objections, wliich cannot he 
tlie business of every man, is a matter of pretty large 
compass, and, from the nature of it requires some know¬ 
ledge, as well as time and attention, to sec how the evi¬ 
dence comes out upon balancing one thing with another, 
and^ what, upon the whole, is the amount of it. Now, if 
persons who ha\e picked up these objections from others, 
and take for granted they are of weight, upon the word 
of those from whom they received them; or, hy often re¬ 
tailing of them, come to see, or fancy they sec, them to 
be of weight—^will not prepare themselves for such an 
examination with a competent degree of knowledge; or 
will not give that time and attention to the subject, 
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which, from the nature of it, is necessary for attaining such 
information;—in this case, they must remain in doubtful¬ 
ness, ignprance, or error; in the same way as they must, 
with regard to common sciences and matters of common 
life, if they neglect the necessary means of being informed 
in them. 

But still, perhaps, it wdll be objected, that if a prince 
or common master were to send directions to a servant, 
lie would take care that they should always bear the 
certain marks who tliey came? from, and that their sense 
should be always plain; so as that there should be no pos¬ 
sible doubt, if he could help it, concerning the authority 
or meaning of them. Now, the proper answer to all this 
kind of objections is, that, wherever the fallacy lies, it is 
even certain we cannot argue thus with respect to him 
who is tlic Govenmr of the world; and particularly, tljat 
he docs not aff'ord ns such information wdtli respect t6 
our temporal allairs and' intere ,ts—as experience abun¬ 
dantly tiliowa. However, there is a full answer to this 
objection, from the very nature of religion. For the 
reason why a prince would give has directions in this 
plain manner is, that he absolutely desires such an ex¬ 
ternal action should be ch)nc, wdtliout concerning himself 
with the motive or principle upon which it is done; e. 
he regards only the external event, or tlie thing’s being 
done, and not at all, properly speaking, the doing of it, 
or tlie action. Whereas the whole of morality and re¬ 
ligion consisting merely in action itself, there is no sort 
of parallel between the cases. But if the prince he sup¬ 
posed to regard only the action; «. e. only to desire to 
exercise, or in any sense prove, the understandiiTg or 
loyalty of a servant, lie would not always give his orders 
in such a ])lain manner. It inay be proper to add, that 
the wdll of -God, respecting morality and religion, may 
be considered either as absolute, or as only conditidnal. 
If it be absolute, it can only be thus, that wc should act 
^ ii'tuously in such given citcuinstanees; pot that we shpuld 
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be brought to act so, by liis changing of our circumstances- 
And if God’s will be tlms absolute, then it is in Our 
pqwer, in the liighcst and strictest sense, to do or to 
contradict his will; which is a most weighty consideration. 
Or his will may he considered only as conditional—tliat 
if we act so and so, we shall be rewarded; if otherwise, 
punished: of which conditionnl will of the Author of 
nature, the w^hole constitution of it affords most certain 
instances. 

Upon the whole: That we are in a state of religion 
necessarily implies, that wc are in a state of probation; 
and the credibility of our being at all in such a state 
being admitted, there seems no I3cculiar difficulty in sup¬ 
posing our probation to be just as it is, in those respects 
which are above objected against. There seems no pre¬ 
tence, from the reason of the thing, to say tliat the trial 
cannot equitably be anything, but wTicther persons will 
act suitably to certain information, or such as admits no 
room for doubt; so as that there can he no clanger of 
miscarriage, but either from their not attending to wTiat 
they certainly know^, or, from overhearing passion hunry- 
ing them on to act contrary to it. For, since ignorance 
and doubt alford scope for probation in all senses, as 
really as intuitive conviction or certainty; and since the 
two former are to be put to the same account as difficul¬ 
ties in practice; men’s moral probation may also be, 
whether they will take due care to inform themselves by 
impartial consideration, and, afterwards whctlier they will 
act as the case requires, upon the evidence which they 
have, however doubtful. And this, w^e liiid by experience, 
is frequently our probation,* in our temporal capacity. 
For the information w'hich w'e want, with regard to our 
worldly interests, is by no means always given us of 
course,^ without any care of our own. And we are greatly 
liable to self-deceit from inward secret prejudices, and 
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also to the deceits of others; so that to be able to jiidire 
what is the prudent part, often requires much and diflicult 
consideration. Then, after we have judged the very best 
we can, the evidence upon which wc must act, if wc will live 
and act at all, is perpetually doubtful to a very high degree. 
And the constitution and course of the world in fact is 
such, as that want of impartial consideratioii wdiat we 
have to do, and venturing upon extravagant course-'', 
because it is doubtful what will be the consequence, arc 
often naturally, L e. providentially, altogether as hiUd, 
as misconduct occasioned by heedless inattention to wlnu 
wc certainly know, or disregarding it from overbearing 
passion. 

Several of the observations here made may well seem 
strange, perhaps unintelligible, to many good men. But if 
the persons for whose sake the\ are made think so; persons 
who object as above, and tlirow olf all regard to religion 
under pretence of w^ant of evidence; I desire them to 
consider again, whether their thinking so be owing to 
anything unintelligible in these observations, or to their own 
not having such a sense of religion, and serious soficitude 
about it, as even their state of scepticism docs in all reason 
require? It ought to be forced upon tbc reflection (d 
these persons, that our nature and condition necessaril}' 
require us, in the daily course of life, to act upon evidence 
much lower than what is commonly called probable; to 
guard not only against w^hat wc fully believe will, but also 
against ‘what we think it supposable may happen; and to 
engage in pursuits when the probability is greatly against 
siuccess, if it be credible that possibly wc may succeed in 
them. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Of the partivnlar Etndence for Christianity• 

The presumptions against revelation, and objections against 
the general scheme of Cliristianity, and particular tilings 
relating to it, being removed, there remains to be considered, 
what positive evidence we have for the truth of it; chiefly in 
order to see what the analogy of nature suggests with regard 
to that evidence, and the objections against it; or to see 
what is, and is allowed to be, the plain natural rule of judg¬ 
ment and of action, in our temporal concerns, in cases wlicre 
we have the same kind of evidence, and the same kind of 
objections against it, that we have in the case before us. 

Now, in the evidence of Christianity, there seem to be 
several things of great weight, not reducible to the head either 
of miracles or the completion of prophecy, in the common 
acceptation of the words. But these two are its direct and 
fundamental proofs; and those other thingvS, however co|i- 
sidcrable they are, yet ought never to be urged apart from 
its direct proofs, but always to be joined with them. Thus 
the evidence of Christianity will be a long scries of things, 
reaching, as it seems, from the beginning of the w^orld to the 
present time, of great variety and compass, taking in both 
the direct and also the collateral proofs, and making up, all 
of them together, one argument; the conviction arising from 
which kind of proof may be compared to what they call the 
effect in architecture or other w urk» of art; a result from a 
great^number of things so and so disposed, and taken into 
one view. > I shall therefore, frst^ make some observations 
relating to miracles, and the appearing completions of pro¬ 
phecy ; and consider what analogy suggests, in answer to the 
objections brought against this evidence: And, secondly^ 
I shall endeavour to give some account of the general argu¬ 
ment now mentioned, consisting both of the direct and 
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collateral evidence, considered as making up one argument: 
this being the kind of proof upon which we determine most 
questions of difficulty concerning common facts, alleged to 
liavc happened, or seeming likely to happen; especially 
questions relating to conduct. 

FirSitj I shall make some observations upon the direct 
proof of Christianity from miracles andprnphery, n.nd upon 
the objections alleged against it. 

I. Now, the following observations, relating to the his¬ 
torical evidence of miracles wrought in attestation of Chris¬ 
tianity, appear to be of great weight. 

1. The Old Testament aflbrds us the same historical 
cvid(*nee of the miracles of Moses and of the prophets, 
as of the common civil history of Moses and the kings of 
Israel; or, as of the affairs of the Jewish nation. And 
the Gospels and the Acts lifford us the same historical 
evidence of tlie miracles of Christ and the Apostles, as 
of the common matters related in them. Tliis, indeed, 
could not have been affirmed hj^ any reasonable man, if 
the authors of these books, like many other historians, 
had appeared to make an entertaining manner of writing 
tlieir aim; though they had interspersed miracles in their 
works, at ])ro])er distances, and upon proper occasions. 
These might have animated a dull relation, amused the 
reader, and engaged his attention; and the same account 
would naturally liave been given of them, as of the spceclies 
and descriptions of such authors; the same account, in a 
manner, as is to be given, why the poets nmke use of won- 
•srs and prodigies. lJut the facts, both miraculous and 
iiritural, in Scripture, are related in plain unadorned nar¬ 
ratives; and both of them appear, in all respects, to^stand 
upon the same foot of historical evidence. Farther; Some 
parts of Scripture, containing an account of miracles fully 
suflicieiit to prove the truth of Christianity, arc quoted as 
genuine, from the age in w^hich they are said to be written, 
th)wn to the present; and no other parts of them, material 
in the present question, are omitted to be quoted in such 
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manner, as to afford any sort of proof of their not being 
genuine. And, as common history, when called in ques¬ 
tion in any instance, may often be greatly confirmed by 
contemporary or subsequent events more known and ac¬ 
knowledged; and as the common Scripture history, like 
many others, is thus confirmed; so likewise is the mira¬ 
culous history of it, not only in particular instances, hut 
in general. For, the establishment of the Jewish and 
Christian religions, which were events contemporary with 
the miracles related to be wrought in attestation of both, 
or subsequent to them—these events are just what we 
should have expected, upon supposition such miracles 
were really wrought to attest the truth of those rcligions- 
These miracles are a satisfactory account of those events, 
of w’hich no other satisfactory account can be given, nor any 
account at all, but what is imaginary merely, and invented. 
It is to be added, that the most obvious, the most easy and 
direct account of tliis history, how it came to he WTittcn, 
and to be received in the world as a true history, is, that it 
really is so; nor can any other account of it be easy and 
direct/ Now, though an account, not at all obvious, but 
very far-fetched and indirect, may indeed he, and often is, 
the true account of a matter; yet it cannot be admitted on 
tlie authority of its being assorted. Mere guess, suppo¬ 
sition, and possibility, when opposed to historical evidence, 
prove nothing, but that historical evidence is not demon¬ 
strative. 

Now, the just consequence from all this, I think, is 
that tlie Scripture history, in general, is to he admitt®l 
as an authentic genuine history, till somewhat positive be 
alleged sufficient to invalidate it. But no man will deny 
the consequence to be, that it cannot be rejected, or 
thrown by as of no authority, till it can be proved to be 
of none; even though the evidence now mentioned for 
its authority were doubtful. This evidence may he con¬ 
fronted by historical evidence on the other side, if there 
beany: or general incredibility in the tilings related, or 
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^^cons^s^eI3ce in the general turn of the history, would prove 
it to be of no authority. But since, upon the face of the 
matter, upon a first and general view, the appearance is that 
it is an authentic history, it cannot be determined to be 
fictitious without some proof that it is so. And the fol¬ 
lowing observations, in support of these and coincident 
with thein, will greatly confirm the historical evidence for 
the truth of Christianity. 

2. The Epistles of St, Paul, from the nature of eplsto- 
hiry writing, and, moreover, from several of them being 
written, not to particular persons, but to churches, carry 
in them evidences of Uieir being genuine, beyond what 
can be, in a mere historical narrative, left to the world at 
large. This evidence, joined with that which they have 
in common with the rest of the New Testament, seems 
not to leave so much as any particular pretence for denying 
their genuineness, considered as an ordinary matter of fact, 
or of Criticism: I say, particular pretence for denying it; 
because any single fact, of such a kind and such antiquity, 
may have general do%ihts raised coiiccriilng it, from the 
very nature of human alfairs and human testimony. Then' 
is also to be mentioned, a distinct and particular evidence 
of the genuineness of the epistle chiefly referred to here, 
the First to the Corinthians, from the maniuT in w'hich it 
is quoted by Clemens Itomamis in an epistie of his own 
to that church.* Now these epistles afford a proof of 
Christianity, detached from all others, which is, I tliink, a 
thing of weight; and also a proof of a nature and kind 
peculiar to itself. For, 

In them the author declares, that he received tlie gos¬ 
pel in general, and the institution of the communion in 
particular, not from the rest of the apostles, or jointly to¬ 
gether with them, but alone from Christ himself; whom 
he declares, likewise, conformably to the history in the 
Acts, that he saw after his ascension: Gal. i.; 1 Cor. xi. 
23, &C. ; 1 Cor. xv. 8, So that the testimony of Pt. Paul 

* Clem. Rom. Ep. i. c. 47. 
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is to be considered as detached from that of the rest of 
the apostles. 

And he declares farther, that he was endued with a 
power of working miracles, as what was publicly known to 
those very people; speaks of frequent and great variety of 
miraculous gifts as then subsisting in those very churches 
to which he was writing; which he was reproving for 
several irregularities; and where he had personal opposers : 
he mentions these gifts incidentally, in the most easy 
manner, and without effort; by way of reproof to those 
who had them, for their indecent use of them; and by way 
of depreciating them, in comparison of moral virtues. In 
short, l\e speaks to these churches, of these mi:aculous 
powers, in the manner any one would speak to anotlier 
of a thing which was as famili;u:, and as much known in 
common to them both, as anything in the world. (Rom. 
XV. 19; 1 Cor. xii- 8, 9, 10—28, &c.; xiii. 1, 2, 8, and 
chap. xiv.; 2 Cor. xii. 12, 13; Gal, iii. 2, 5.) And this, 
as hath been observed by several persons, is surely a very 
considerable thing. 

3. It is an acknowledged historical fad, that Christianity 
offered itself to the world, and demanded to be received, 
upon the allegation, i. e. as unbelievers would speak, 
upon the pretence of miracles, publicly wrought to attest 
tlie truth of it in such an age; and that it w’as actually 
received by great numbers in that very age, and upon the 
professed belief of the reality of these miracles. And 
Christianity, including the dispensation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, seems distinguished by this from all otlier religions: 
I mean, that this docs not ajipcar to be the case Tvith 
regard to any o^er: for surely it will not he supposed 
to lie upon any person to prove, by positive historical 
evidence, that it was not. It does in no sort appear that 
Maliometanism was ilrst received in the w^orld upon the 
foot of supposed miracles,* i, e, public ones; for, as 
revelation is itself miraculous, all pretence to it must 
f See the Koran, chap. 13, and chap. 17. 
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necessarily imply some pretence of miracles: and it is 
a known fact, that it was immediately, at the very first, 
propagated hy other means. And as particular institu¬ 
tions, wliethcr in paganism or popery, said to be con¬ 
firmed by miracles aft^ those institutions had obtained, 
are not to the purpose; so, were there wliat might be 
called historical proof, that any of them were introduced 
by a supposed divine command, believed to be attested 
by miracles, these would not he in any wise parallel. For 
single things of this sort are easy to be accounted for, 
after parties are formed, and have power in their hands; 
and the leaders of tliem are in veneration with the multi¬ 
tude; and political interests are blended with religious 
claims and religious distinctions. But before anything 
v)f this kind, for a few persons, and those of the lowest 
rank, all at once to bring over such great numbers to a new 
religion, and get it to be received upon the particular 
evidence of miracles—this is quite another thing. And 
1 tliink it will he allowed by any fair adversary, that the 
fact now mentioned, taking in all the circumstances of it, 
is peculiar to the Christian religion. However, the fact 
itself is allowed, that Christianity obtained, i. e, was pro¬ 
fessed to be received in the world, upon the bclict of 
miracles, immediately in the age in which It is said those 
miracles w'cre wrought: or that this is what its first con¬ 
verts w^ould have alleged as tlie reason for their embracing 
it. Now, certainly, it is not to lie supposed that such 
numbers of men, in the most distant parts of the world, 
should forsake the religion of tlieir country, in which they 
had been educated; separate themselves from ,their 
friends, particularly in their festival shows and solemnities, 
to which the common people are so greatly addicted, 
and which were of a nature to engage them much more 
than anything of that sort amongst us; and embrace a 
religion, which could not but expose them to many incon¬ 
veniences, and indeed must have been a giving up the 
world in a great degree, even from the very first, and 
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before the empire engaged in form against them: it cannot 
be supposed, that such numbers should make so great, 
and, to say the least, so inconvenient a change in their 
whole institution of life, unless they were really con¬ 
vinced of the truth of those miracles, upon the knowledge 
or belief of which they professed to make it. And it will, 
T suppose, readily be acknowledged, that the generality 
of the first converts to Christianity must have believed 
them; that as, by becoming Christians, they declared to 
the world they were satisfied of the truth of those miracles, 
so this declaration was to be credited. And this their 
testimony is the same kind of evidence for those miracles, 
as if they had put it in writing, and these writings had 
come down to us. And it is real evidence, because it is 
of facts which they had capacity and full opportunity to 
inform themselves of- It is also distinct from the direct 
or express historical evidence, though it is of the same 
kind; and it would he allowed to l)c distinct in all cases. 
For, were a fact expressly related by one or more ancient 
historians, and disputed in after ages; that this fact is 
acknowledged to have been believed by great numbers 
of the age in which the historian says it w^as done, would 
be allowed an additional proof of such fact, quite distinct 
from the express testimony of the historian. 'J'lie cre¬ 
dulity of mankind is acknowledged, and the suspicions of 
mankind ought to be acknowledged ton; and llieir liack- 
wardness even to believe, and greater still to practise, 
what makes against their interest. And it must particu¬ 
larly be remembered, that education, and prejudice, and 
authority, were against Christianity, in the age I am 
speaking of. So that the immediate conversion of such 
numbers, is a real presumption of somewhat more than 
human in this matter: I say presumption, for it is not 
alleged as a proof alone and by itself. Nor need any one 
of the things mentioned in this chapter be considered as 
a proof by itself; and yet all of them together may be 
one of the strono-cst. 
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Upon tlie whole; as there is large historical evidence, both 
direct and circumstantial, of miracles wrought in attestation 
of Christianity, collected by those who have writ upon the 
subject; it lies upon unbelievers to show, why this evidence 
is not to be credited. This way of speaking is, I think, 
just, and what persons who write in defence of religion 
naturally fall into. Yet in a matter of such unsx)eakable 
importance, the proper question is, not whom it lies upon, 
according to the rules of argumcni, to maintain or confute 
objections; hut whether there really are any against this 
evidence, sufficient in reason, to destroy the credit qf it? 
However, unbelievers seem to take upon them the part of 
showing that there are. 

They allege, that numberless enthusiastic people, in 
difTerciit ages and countries, expose themselves the 
same difficulties which the primitive Chrfetiaiis did: and 
are ready to give up tlicir lives for the most idle follies 
imaginable- Hut it is not very clear, to what purpose 
this objection is brought. For every one, surely, in every 
case, must distinguish between opinions and facts. And 
though testimony is no proof of enthusiastic opinions, or 
of any opinions at all; yet it is allowed, in all other cases, 
to be a proof of facts. And a person’s laying down his 
life in attestation of facts, or of opinions, is tlie str’ongest 
proof of his believing them. And if the apostles and their 
conteinporarios did believe the facts, in attestation c f 
wdiich they exposed themselves to sufferings and death, this 
their belief, or rather knowledge, must he a inoof of those 
facts; for they were such that came under the observation 
of their senses. And though it is not of equal weight, yet 
it is of weight, that the martyrs of the next age, notwith¬ 
standing they were not eye-witnesses of those facts, as 
the apostles and their contemporaries, had, however, full 
opportunity to inform themselves whether they were true 
or not, and give equal proof of their believing tlicm to ht? 
true. 

But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly weakens the evi- 
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deuce of testimony even for facts, in matters relating to 
religion: some seem to think, it totally and absolutely 
destroys the evidence of testimony upon this subject. 
And, indeed the powers of enthusiasm, and of diseases, 
too, which operate in a like manner, are very wonderful, 
in particular instances. But if great numbers of men, 
not appearing in any peculiar degree weak, nor under 
any peculiar s^.>i»picion of negligence, affirm that they saw 
and heard such things plainly with tlieir eyes and their 
ears, and are admitted to be in earnest; such testimony 
is evidence of the strongest kind we can have, for any 
matter of fact. Yet possibly it may be overcome, strong 
as it is, by incredibility in the things thus attested, or 
by contrary testimony. And in an instance where one 
thought it was so overcome, it might be iust to consider, 
how far such evidence could be accounted for by enthu¬ 
siasm; for it seems as if no other imaginable account 
were tp be given of it. But till such iiicredil)ility be 
shown, or contrary testimony produced, it cannot surely 
be expected, that so far-fetched, so indirect and w^onderful 
an account of such testimony, as that of enthusiasm 
must he; an account so strange, that the generality of 
mankind can scarce he made to understand what is meant 
by it; it cannot, I say, be expected, that such aecount 
will be admitted of such evidence, when there is tliis 
direct, easy, and obvious account of it," that people really 
saw and heard a thing not incredible, which they affirm 
sincerely, and \v’ith full assurance, they did sec and hear. 
Granting, then, that enthusiasm is not (strickly speaking) 
an absurd, but a possible account of such testimony, it is 
mahifest that the very mention of it goes upon tlie previous 
supposition that the things so attested are incredible, and 
therefore need not be considered, till they are shown 
to be so. Much less need it be considered, after the 
contrary has been proved. And I think it has been 
proved, to full satisfaction, that there is no incredibilitv 
in a revelation, in general, or in such a one as the Christian, 
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in particular. However, as religion is supposed peculiarly 
liable to enthusiasm, it may just be observed, that prejudices 
almost witliout number and without name, romance, affec¬ 
tation, humour, a desire to engage attention or to surprise, 
the party-spirit, custom, little competitions, unaccountable 
likings tmd dislikings; these influence men strongly in 
common matters. And as these prejudices are often scarce 
known or reflected upon by the persons themselves who are 
influenced by them, they are to he considered as influences 
of a like kind to enthuHiasm. Yet human testimony 
in common matters is naturally and justly believed notwith¬ 
standing. 

It is intimated farther, in a more refined way of obser¬ 
vation, that though it Ksliould be proved that the apostles 
and first Christians could not, in some respects, he de¬ 
ceived themselves, and, in other respects, cannot be 
thoiiglit to have intended to impose upon the world, yet 
it will not follow, tliat their general testimony is to be 
believed, though truly handed down to us; because they 
might still in part, i. e, in other respects, be deceived 
tlioinselves, and in part also dcsigncclU impose upon 
others; which, it is added, is a thing very credible, from 
that mixture of real enthusiasm and real knavery to be 
met with ill the same clnuracters. And, I must confess, 
I think the matter of fact contained in this observation 
upon mankind is not to be denied; and that somewhat 
very much akin to it is often sujiposed in Scripture as a 
verj" common case, and most severely reproved. But it 
were to have been expected, that persons capable of 
applying this observation as appliud in the objection, might 
also frequently liave met with the like mixed character 
in instances wdiere religion was quite out of the case. 
The thing jilainly is, that mankind arc naturally endued 
with reason, or a capacity of distinguishing between truth 
and falsehood; and as naturally they arc endued with 
voracity, or a regard to truth in what they say; but, from 
many occasions, they are liable to he prejudiced, and 
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biassed, and deceived themselves, and capable of intend¬ 
ing to deceive others, in every different degree; insomuch 
that, as we are all liable to be deceived by prejudice, 
so, likewise it seems to be not an uncommon thing 
for persons, who, from their regard to truth, would not 
invenf'a lie entirely without any foundation at all, to pro¬ 
pagate it with heightening circumstances after it is once 
invented and set agoing; and others, though they would 
not propagate a lie, yet, which is a lower degree’of false¬ 
hood, will let it pass without codferadiction. But, notwith¬ 
standing all this, human testimony remains still a natural 
ground of assent; and this assent, a natural principle of 
action. 

It is objected farther, that, however it has happened, the 
fact is, that mankind have, in different ages, been strangely 
deluded with pretences to miracles and wonders. But it is 
hy no means to be admitted, that they have been oftener, 
or are at all more liable to be deceived by these pretences, 
than by others. 

It is added, that there is a very considerable degree of 
historical evidence for miracles which are, on all hands, 
acknowledged to be fabulous. But suppose there were 
even the like historical evidence for these to what there 
is for those alleged in proof of Christianity; which yet is 
in no wise allowed, hut suppose Ais; the consequence 
would not he, that the evidence of the latter is hot to be 
admitted. Nor is there a man in the world who, in com¬ 
mon cases, would conclude thus. For what would such 
a conclusion really amount to but this, that evidence 
couhited by contrary evidence, or any way overbalanced, 
destroys the credibility of other evidence neitlier con¬ 
futed nor overbalanced? To argue, that because there 
is, if there were, like evidence from testimony, for 
miracles acknowledged false, as for those in attestation 
of Christianity, therefore the evidence in the latter case 
ts not to be credited; this is the same as to argue, that 
if two men of equally good reputation had given evidence 
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in different cases no way connected, and one • of them had 
been convicted of peijury, this confuted die teatimony of 
the other. 

Upon the whole, then, the general observation, that 
human creatures are so liable to.be deceived from enthu¬ 
siasm in religion, and principles equivalent to entbuaj|ksm in 
common matters, and in both from negligence; and that 
they are so capable of dishonestly endeavouring to deceive 
others; this does indeed weaken the evidence of testimony 
in all cases, but does no1|^ destroy it in any. And these 
things will appear, to different men, to weaken the evidence 
of testimony in different degrees; in degrees proportionable 
to the observations they have made, or the notions they 
have any way taken up, concerning the weakness, and 
negligence, and dishonesty of mankind; or concerning the 
powers of enthusiasm, and prejudices equivalent to it. But 
it scetns to me, that people do not know what they say, 
who affirm these things to destroy the evidence from testi¬ 
mony which we have of the truth of Christianity. Nothing 
can destroy the evidence of testimony in any case, but a 
proof or probability that persons are not competent judges 
of the facts to which they give testimony, or that they are 
actually under some indirect influence in giving it, in such 
particular case. Till this be made out, tlie natural laws of 
human actions require that testimony be admittedr It can 
never be sufficient to overtlirow direct historical evidence, 
indolently to say, that there are so many principles from 
whence men are liable to be deceived themselves^ and dis¬ 
posed to deceive others, especially in matters of religioi., 
that one knows not what to believe. And it is surprising 
persons can help reflecting, that this very manner of speak¬ 
ing supposes, they are not satisfied that there is nothing in 
the evidence of which they speak thus; or that they can 
avoid observing, if they do make this reflection, that it is, 
on such a subject, a very material one.* 


* See the foregoing Chapter. 
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And. over against all these objections is to be set the 
importance of Christianity, as what must have engaged the 
attention of its first converts, so as to have rendered them 
less liable to be deceived from carelessness, than they woidd 
in common matters; and likewise the strong obligations to 
veraciH^, which their religion laid them under: so that the 
first and most obvious presumption is, that they could not 
be deceived themselves, nor would deceive others. And 
tliis presumption, in this degree, is peculiar to the testimony 
we have been considering. . 

In argument, assertions are n(^thing in themselves, and 
have an air of positiven/Bss, which sometimes is not very 
easy: yet they are necessary, and necessary to be repeated, 
in order to connect a discourse, and distinctly to lay before 
the view of the reader, what is proposed to be proved, and 
what is left as proved. Now, the conclusion from the 
foregoing observations is, I think, beyond all doubt this: 
that unbelievers must be forced to admit the external 
evidence for Christianity, i, e. the proof of miracles wrought 
to attest it, to be of real weight and very considerable; 
though they cannot allow it to be sufficient to convince 
them of the reality of those miracles. And as they must, 
in all reason, admit this, so it seems to me, that, upon con¬ 
sideration, they would, in fact, admit it, those of them, I 
mean, who know anything at all of the matter: in like 
manner as persons, in many cases, own, they see strong 
evidence from testimony for the truth of tilings, which yet 
they cannot be convinced are true; cases, suppose, where 
there is contrary testimony, or things wliich they think, 
whcthcp with or without reason, to be incredible. But 
thete is no tesjtimony contrary to that which we have 
been considering; and it has been fully proved, tliat there 
is no incredibility in Christianity in general, or in any 
part of it 

II. As to the evidence for Christianity from prophecy, I 
shall only make some few general observations, which are 
suggested by the analogy of nature; i, e. by the acknow- 
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ledged natural rules of judging 6f commQn matters, con- 
oeriiing evidence of a like kind to tliis from prophecy. 

1. The obscurity or unintelli^bleness of one part of a 
prophecy, does not, in any degree, invalidate the proof of 
foresight, arising from the appearing completion of those 
other parts which are understood. For the case is evidently 
the same as if those parts, which are not understood, were 
lost, or not written at all, or written in an unknown tongue* 
Whether this observation be commonly attended to or not, 
it is BO evident, that one eun scarce bring one’s self to set 
down an instance in common matters to exemplify it. 
However, suppose a writing, partly in cipher and partly 
in plain words at length, and that, in the part one under¬ 
stood, there appeared mention of several known facts; it 
would never come into any man’s thoughts to imagine, 
thatj if he understood the whole, perhaps he might find 
that those facts were not, in reality, known by the writei 
Indeed, both in this example, and the thing intended to 
be exemplified by it, our not understanding the whole 
(the whole, suppose, of a sentence or a paragraph) might 
sometimes occasion a doubt, whether one understood the 
literal meaning of such a part; but this Vomes under 
another consideration. 

For the same reason, though a man should be incapa¬ 
ble, for want of learning, or opportunities of inquiry, or 
from not having turned his studies this way, even so much 
as to judge whether particufar prophecies have been 
throughout completely fulfilled; yet he may see, in ge¬ 
neral, ^that they have been fulfilled to such a degree, as 
upon very good ground to be convinced of foresight more' 
than human in such prophecies, and of such events being 
intended by tliem. For the same reason also, though, by 
means of the deficiencies in civil history, and the different 
accounts of historians, the most learned should not he 
able to make out to satisfkctioA, that such parts of the 
prophetic history have been minutely and throughout 
filled; yet a very strong proof of foresight may arise from 

t 
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tiiat general eompletm of them which is made out; aa 
much proof of forea^t, perhaps, as the Giver of pro- 
pheey intended should ever be afforded by such parts of 
prophecy. 

Si A long series of prophecy being applicable to such 
and such events, is itself a procff that it was intended 
of them; as the rules by which we naturally judge and 
determine in common cases parallel to this will show. 
This observatiim I make in answer to the common objec¬ 
tion against Ihe application of the prophecies, that, con¬ 
sidering each of them distinctly by itself, it does not at 
all appear that they were intended of those partieuhir 
events to which they are applied by Christians; and there¬ 
fore it is to be supposed, that, if they meant anything, they 
were intended of other events unknown to us, and not of 
these at all. 

Now, there are two kinds of writing which bear a great 
resemblance to prophecy, with respect to the matter 
before us—the mythological, and the satirical, where the 
satire is, to a certain degree, concealed. And a man 
might he assured that he understood what an author in¬ 
tended by a fkble or parable, related without any impli¬ 
cation or moral, merely from seeing it to be easily capa¬ 
ble of such application, and that such a moral mi^t 
naturally be deduced from it: and he might be faQy 
assured, that such persons and events were intended in a 
satirical writing, merely from its being applicable to them. 
And, agreeably to the last observation, he might be in a 
good measure satisfied of it, though he were not enough 
infornted in. aE^ira, or iu the story of such persons, to 
Understand hatf the satire. For his satis&ction, that he 
understood the meaning, thu intended meaning, of these 
writings, would be greater or less in proportion as he saw 
the general turn of them to be capable of such applica¬ 
tion, and iu prcmortion to the number of particular tfainga 
e^ble of it And thus, if a long series of |ffOfdiery is 
appUcaUfi to the present state of the church, and to the 
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politioa} BituaiionB of the kingdoms of the winrld, some 
thousand years after these prophemes were delivered, an^ a 
long series of |nophecy delivered before the coming of Christ 
is applicable to him; these things are in themselves a proof, 
tlurt the prophetic history was intended of him, and of those 
events, in {woportion as the general tum of it is capable of 
sn^b application, and to the number and variety^ of par¬ 
ticular prophecies capable of it. And though, in all just 
way of consideration, the appearing completion of prophecies 
is to be allowed to be thus explanatory of, and to determine 
their meaning; yet it is to be remembered farther, that the 
ancient Jews applied the prophecies to a Messiah before bis 
coming, in much the same manner as Christians do now; 
and that the primitive Christians interpreted the pro¬ 
phecies respecting the state of the church and of the world, 
in the last ages, in the sense which the event seems to 
confirm and verify. And from these things it may he made 
appear, 

3. That the showing, even to a high probability, if that 
could be, that the prophets thought of some other events 
in such and such predictions, and not those at all which 
Christians allege to be completions of those predictions; 
or that such and such prophecies are capable of being 
applied to other events than those to which Christians 
apply them—^that this would not confute or destroy the 
force of the argument from prophecy, even with regard 
to those very instances. For, observe how this matter 
really is. If one knew such a person to be the sole au¬ 
thor of such a book, and was certainly assured or satisfied 
to any degree, that one knew the whole of what he in¬ 
tended in it, one should he assured or satisfied to such 
degree, thsit one knew the whole meaning of that book; 
for the meaning of a book is nothing but the meaning of 
the author: but if one knew a person to have compiled 
a book out of memoirs, wbkk he received from Buofrier, 
of vastly superior knowledge in the subject of it, espe¬ 
cially if it were a book frill of gnat intricacies and difri- 

L 2 
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culdes, it would in no wise follow, that one knew-the 
whole meaning of the ^ book, from knowing the ..ttrlude 
meaning of the compiler; for the ori^al jnemoiie, i, e 
the antbor 'of them, might have, and there would be jto 
degree of presumption, in many cases, against supposing 
him to have, some faiiber meaning than the compiler saw. 
To say^ then, that the Scriptures and the things contained 
in them can have no other or farther meaning than those. 
persons thought or had who first recited or wrote them, 
is evidently saying, that those persons were the original, 
proper, and sole authors of those books, t*. «. that they 
are not inspired; which is absurd, whilst the authority of 
these books is under examination, t.«. till you have de¬ 
termined they are' of no divine authority at all. Till this 
he determined, it must in all reason be supposed, not 
indeed that they have, for this is taking for granted that 
they are inspired, but that they may have some farther 
meaning than what the compilers saw or understood. 
And, upon this supposition, it is supposable also that this 
farther meaning may be fulfilled. Now, events corres¬ 
ponding to prophecies, interpreted in a dilSerent meaning 
from that in which the prophets are supposed to have 
understood them; this affords, in a manner, the same proof 
that this different sense was originally intended, as it would 
have afforded, if the prophets had not understood their 
predictions in the sense it'is supposed they did; because 
there is n6 presumption of tteir sense of them being the 
whole sense of them. And it has been already shown, 
that the apparent completions of prophecy must be allowed 
to ^be explanatory of its meaning. So that the question 

is, whether a ui^es of prophecy has been fulfilled in a 
natural or proper, t. e, in any real sense of the words of 

it. For such completion is equally a proof of foresight 
more ihan human, whether the prophets are or are not 
supposed to have understood it in a different sense. I 
say, supposed; for though 1 think it clear, that the prophets 
did not understand the full meaning of their piedicthHU) it 
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i« another question, hpw fax they thought they did, and zn 
sense they understood them. 

Henoe may be seen, to how little purpose those persons 
busy themselves, who endeavour to prove that the prophetic 
history is applicable to events of the age in which it was 
written, or of ages before it. Indeed, to have proved tins 
befcnre there was any appearance of a farther completion of 
it, might have answered some purpose; for it might have 
prevented the expectation of any such farther completion* 
Thus, could Porphyry have shown that some principal parts 
of the book of Daniel, for instance, the seventh verse of tlie 
seventh chapter, which the Christians interpreted of the 
latter ages, was applicable to events which happened before 
or about the age of Antiochus Epipbanes; this might have 
prevented them from expecting any farther completion of 
it. And unless there was then, as I think there must have 
been, external evidence concerning that book, more than is 
come down to us, such a discovery might have been a 
stumbling-block in the way of Christianity itself; con¬ 
sidering the authority which our Saviour has given to 
the book of Daniel, and how much the general scheme 
of Christianity presupposes the truth of it. JBut even 
this discovery, had there been any such,* would be of 
very little weight with reasonable men now, if this passage, 
thus applicable to events before the age of Porphyry, 
appears to be applicable alsq to events which succeeded 
the dissolution of the Roman empire. 1 mention this, 
not at all as intending to insinuate, that the division of 
this empire into t^n parts (for it, plainly was divided into 
about that number) were, alone and by itaelf, of any 


• It appears that Porphyry did nothing worth mentioning in thV 
way* For Jeroin on the place says: Dtmpcsieriore* beatias—in ttno 
Maeedimum regnoptmit. And aa to the ten kings: Decern regee en,v>~ 
merai, gui/uerunt eaviesimi: ipsosgue regee wm umie ponit regnU 
wrhi graiia Macedonue, Syrim, Asiee, ei^gypHi eed de dwereie regms 
Unum efieit regutn ordtfiem. And in this way of interpretation, any¬ 
thing may be made of anything. 
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moment iii verifying the prophetic history; but only as an 
example of the thing 1 am speaking of. And thns, upon 
the whole, the matter of in<piiry evidently most be, as above 
put, M^ether the prophecies are applicable to Christ, and to 
the present state of the world and of the'church—applicable 
in such a 'degree as to imply foresight; not whether they 
axe capable nf any other application ; though I know no 
pretence for saying the general turn of them is capaUa of 
any other. 

These observations sare I think just, and the evidence 
referred to in thcfm real; though there may be peojJe 
who win not accept of such imperfect information from 
Scripture. Some, too, have not int^iity and regani 
enough to truth, to attend to evidence, wludi keeps the mind 
in doubt, perhaps perplexity, and which is much of a dif¬ 
ferent sort from what they expected. And it plainly requires 
a degree of modesty and fairness, beyond what every one 
has, for a man to say, not to the world, but to himself, that 
there is a real appearance of somewhat of great weight in 
this matter, though he is not able thoroughly to satisfy 
himself about it; but it shall have its influence upon him, in 
proportion to its appearing reality and weight. It is much 
more easy, and more falls in with the negligence, presump¬ 
tion, end wilfulness of the generality, to determine at once, 
with a decisive air, there is nothing in it. The prejudices 
arising from that absolute contempt and scorn with which 
this evidence is treated in the world, 1 do not mention. 
For what indeed can be said to persons who are weak 
enough in their understandings to think this any presumption 
against it; or, if they do not, are yet weak enough in their 
tempfer to be influenced by such prejudices, upon such a 
subject? 

1 shall now, ascondly, endeavour to give some account 
of the general argument for the truth of Christianity, 
consisting both of the direct and dtcumstantial evidence, 
considered as making up one argument. Indeed, to state 
and examine this argument fully, would be a work mudi 
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beyond the compass of this whole treatise; nor is so much 
as a proper abridgment of it to be expected here. Yet 
the present subject requires to have some brief account of, 
it given; for it is the kind of evidence upon which most 
questions of difficulty, in common- practice, are determined; 
evidence arising from various coincidences, which support 
and confirm each o^er, and in this manner pove, with 
more or less certainty, the point under consideration. 
And I choose to do it also, firsts Because it seems to 
be of the greatest importance, and not duly jattended to 
by every one, that the proof of revelation is, not some 
direct and express things only, but a great variety of cir> 
eumstantial things also; and that though each of these 
direct and circumstantial things is indeed to be considered 
separately, yet they are afterwards to be joined together; 
for that the proper force of the evidence consists in the 
result of those several things, considered in their respects 
to each other, and united into one view: and, in Uie next 
place, Because it seems to me, that the matters of fact 
here set down, which are acknowledged by unbelievers, 
must be acknowledged by them also to contain together 
a degree of evidence of great weight, if they could be 
brought to lay these several things before themselves 
distinctly, and then with attention consider them to¬ 
gether, instead of that cursory thought of them to which 
we are frmiliarized; for bein^ familiarized to the cursory 
thought of things, as really hinders the weight of them 
from being seen, as from having its due influence upon 
practice. 

The thing asserted, and the truth, of which is to be in¬ 
quired into, is this: That, over and above our reason and 
affections, which God has given us ibr the information of 
our judgment and the conduct of our lives, he has also, by 
external rev^tion, given us an account cff himself and 
his moral government over die world,-implying a future 
state of rewards and punishments; i, e. hath revealed 
the system of natural religion; for natural religion may 
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"be externally* revealed by God, as the ignorant may be 
taught it by mankind, their fellow-creatures;—that God, I 
say, has given us the evidence of revelation, as well as the 
evidence of reason, to ascertain tliis moral system; together 
with an account of a paxtiqular dispensation of.Providence 
which reason could no way have discovered, and a parti¬ 
cular institution of religion founded on it, for the recovery 
of mankind out of their present wretched condition, and 
raising them to the perfection and final happiness of their 
nature. 

This revelation, whether real or supposed, may be con¬ 
sidered as wholly historical. For prophecy is nothing but 
the history of events before they come to pass; doctrines 
also are matters of fact; and precepts come under the isame 
notion. And the general design of Scripture, which con¬ 
tains in it this revelation, thus considered as historical, may 
be said to be, to give us an account of the world, in this 
one single view, as God’s world; by which it appears 
essentially distinguished from aU other books, so far as 1 
have found, except such as are copied from it. It begins 
with an account of God’s creation of the world, in order lo 
ascertajn and distinguish from- all others, who is the object 
of our worship, by what he has done; in order to ascertain- 
who he is, concerning whose providence, commands, pro¬ 
mises, and threatenings, this sacred book all along treats; 
the Maker and Proprietor of the wrorld, he whose creatures 
we are, the God of nature: in order likewise to distinguish 
him from the idols of the nations, which are either imagi¬ 
nary beings, i* e. no beings at all; or else part. of that 
creation, the historical relation of which is here given. 
And St. John, not jpprobably with an eye to this Mosaic 
account of the creation, begins his Gospel with an account 
of our Saviour’s pre-.existence^ and that “ all things were 
made by him, and without him was not anything made that 
was made,” John i. 3; agreeably to the doctrine of St, Paul^ 


* pages 122, 128, ' 
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tiiat ** God created all things by Jesus Christ,”-Eph. iii. 
This being ^premised, the Scripture, taken together, seems 
to profess to contain a kind of an abridgment of the his¬ 
tory of the world, in the view just now mentioned; that is, 
a general account of the condition of religion and its pro¬ 
fessors, during the continuance of that apostacy from God, 
and state of wickedness, which it everywhere supposes the 
world to lie in- And this account of the state of religion 
carries with it some brjef account of the political state of 
things, as religion is affected by it. Revelation, indeed, 
considers the common affairs of this world, and what is 
going on in it, as a mere scene of distraction, and cannot be 
supposed to concern itself with foretelling, at what time 
Rome, or Babylon, or Greece, or any particular place, 
should be the most conspicuous seat of that tyranny and 
dissoluteness which all places equally aspire to be; cannot, 
I say, be supposed to give any account of this wild scene 
for its own sake. But ft seems to contain some very 
general account of the chief governments of the world, as 
the general state of religion has been, is, or shall be affected 
by them, from the first transgression, and during the whole 
interval of the world’s continuing in its present state, to a 
certain future period, spoken of both in the Old and New 
Testament, very distinctly, and in great variety of expres¬ 
sion : The times of the restitution of all things,” Acts iii. 
21; when “ the mystery of God shall be finished, as he 
hath dechired to his servants the prophets,” Rev. x. 7; 
when ‘‘ the God of heaven shall set up a kingdom which 
shall never be destroyed; and the kingdom shall not be left 
to other people,” Dan. ii. 44, as it is represented to be 
during this apostacy; but judgment shall be given tb the 
saints,” Dan^ vii, 22, and “ they shall reign,” Rev. xxii. 5; 
“ and the kingdom, and dominion, and the greatness of 
the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given to the 
people of the saints of the Most High,” Dan. vii. 27. 

Upon this general view of the Scripture J would remark, 
bow great a length of time the whole relation takes up* 

T 3 
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near siR fhotisand years of which are past; and how gieat 
a variety of things it treats of—the nataral and mean] 
system or history of the world* induding the tune when 
it was formed, all contained in the very first book, and 
evidently written in a rude and unlearned age; and in sub¬ 
sequent books, the various common and prophetic history, 
and the particular dispensation of Christianity. Now all 
this leather gives the largest scope for criticism, and for 
confutation of what is capable being confuted' either 
from reason, or from common history, or from any incon¬ 
sistence in its several parts. And it is a thing which 
deserves, X think, to be mentioned, that whereas some 
imagine tiie supposed doubtfulness of the evidence for 
revelation implies a poi^tive argument that it is not true; 
it appears, on the contrary, to imply a positive argument 
that it is true. For, could any common relation, of such 
antiquity, extent, and variety, (for in these things the stress 
of what I am now observing lies,) be proposed to the 
exmninalion of the world; that it could not, in an age of 
knowle^e and liberty, be confuted, or shown to have 
nothing in it, to the satisfaction of reasonable men; this 
would be thought a strong presumptive proof of its truth. 
And indeed it must be a proof of it, just in proportion to 
the probability that, if it were false, it might be shown to 
be so; and this, 1 think, is scarce pretended to be shown, 
but upon principles and in Ways of arguing which have 
been clearly obviated.* Nor does it at all appear, that 
any set cf men who believe natural religion are of the 
opinion that Christianity has been thus confuted. But to 
proceed■ 

Together with the moral system of the world, the Old 
Testament contains a chronologicai account of the be¬ 
ginning of it, and from thence an unlooken genealogy of 
mankind for many ages before common history begins; 
and emried on as much farther, as to make up a continued 


* Cbap. 2^ 3, & 0 . 
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^hsead of bbtory of tihe lengih of between :tlecee and four 
iiiouBaiid years. It contains an account of God’s making 
a covenant with a particular nation, that they should be 
his people, and he would be their God, in a peculiar sense; 
of his often interposing miraculously in thdr affairs; giving 
them the promise, and,, long ailer, the possession, of a 
particular country; assuring them of the greatest national 
prosperity in it, if they would worship hun, in of^sition 
to the idols which the ^ rest of the world worshipped, and 
obey his commands; and threatening them with unex. 
ampled punishments, if they disobeyed him, and fell into 
the general' idolatry; insomudi, that this one nation should 
continue'to be the observation and the wonder of, all the 
world. It declares particularly, that “ God would siatter 
them among all people, from one end of the earth unto the 
other;” but that, “ when they should return unto the Lord 
their God, he would have compassion upon them, and 
gather them from all the nations whither he had scattered 
themthat ** Israel should be saved in the Lord, with an 
everlasting salvation, and not be ashamed or confounded, 
world without end.” And as some of these promises are 
conditional, others are as absolute as anything ctui be 
expressed: that the time should come when the people 
should be all righteous, and inherit the land for ever:” that 
** though God would make a full end of all nations whither 
he had scattered them, yet would he not make a full end of 
them:” that he would bring again the captivity of his 
people Israel, and plant them upon their land, and they 
should be no more puUed up ont'of their land:” that “ the 
seed of Israel should not cease from being a nation for ever." 

Deut xxviii. 64, xxx. 2, 8; Isa. xlv. 17, lx. 21*; Jer. 
XXX. 11, xlvi. 28; Amos ix. 15; Jer. xxxi. 36. It 
foretells, that God would ruse them up a particular person, 
in whom all his promises should finally be fulfilled—^the. 
Messiah, who should be, in a high and eminent sense, their 
anointed Prince and Saviour. This was, foretold in such a 
manner as raised a general expectation of such a person in 
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the natioiii as appears from the New Testament, and is an 
acknowledged fact; an expectation of his coming at such a 
particular time, before any one appeared claiming to be 
that person, and when there was no ground for such an 
expectation but from the prophecies; which expectation, 
therefore, must in all reason be presumed to be explana* 
tory of those prophecies, if there were any doubt about 
their meaning. It seems moreover to foretell, that this 
person should be rejected by that nation to whom he had 
been so long promised, and though he was so much desired 
by them. Isa. viii. 14, 15, xlix. 5, and chap. liii.; Mai. 
i. 10, 11, and chap. iii. And it expressly foretells that 
he should be the Saviour of the Gentiles; and even that the 
completion of the scheme contained in this book, and then 
begun and in its progress, should be somewhat so great, 
that, in comparison with it, the restoration of the Jews 
alone would be but of small account. It is a light thing 
that thou shouldst be my servant to raise up the tribes of 
Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel: I will also 
give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayst be for 
salvation unto the end of the earth.” And, In the last 
days the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established 
in the^ top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above 
the hills; and all nations shall flow into it—for out of 
Zion jshall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem, And he shall judge among the nations—and 
the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day, and the idols 
he shall utterly abolish.” Isa. xlix. 6, ch. ii. xi. and Ivi. 
7; Mai. i. 11.* The Scripture further contains an account, 
that, at the time the Messiah was expected, a person rose 
Up, ill this nation, claiming to be that Messiah,, to be the 
person whom all the prophecies referred to, and in whom 
they should centre: tliat he spent some years in a continued 

* To which must be added the other prophecies of the like kind, 
several in the New Testament, and very many in the Old, which 
describe what shall be the completion of the revealed plan of Frovi- 
dencCk 
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course' of miraculous works, and endued his immediate 
disciples and followers with a power of doing the same, as 
a proof of the truth of that religion which he commissioned 
them to publish: that, invested with- this authority and 
power, they made numerous converts in the remotest 
countries, and settled 4nd established his religion in the 
world; to the end of which» the Scripture professes to give 
a prophetic account of tlie state of this religion amongst 
mankind. 

Let us now suppose a person, utterly ignorant of history, 
to have all this related to him out of the Scripture. Or, 
suppose such a one, having the Scripture put into his 
hands, to remark these things in it, not knowing but that* 
the whole, even its civil history, as well as the other parts 
of it, might be, from beginning" to end, an entire invention; 
and to ask, what truth was in it, and whether the revelation 
here related was real or a fiction? And, instead of a direct 
answer, suppose him, all at once, to be told the following 
confessed facts; and then to unite them into one view. 

Let him first be told, in how great a degree the pro¬ 
fession and establishment of natural religion, the belief 
that there is one God to be worshipped, that virtue is his 
law, and that mankind shall be rewarded and punished 
hereafter, as they obey and disobey it here; in how very 
great a degree, I say, the profession' and establishment of 
this moral system in the world is owing to the revelation, 
whether real or supposed, contained in this book; the 
establishment of this moral system, even in those coun¬ 
tries which do not acknowledge the proper authority of, 
the ■Scripture.* Let him he told also, what number of 
nations do acknowledge its proper authority. LetTiim 
then take in the consideration, of what importance re¬ 
ligion to mankind. And upon these things he might, 

I think, truly observe, that this supposed revelation’s 
obtaining and being received in the world, with all the 


♦ 190. 
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drctiinstaacei and effects of it, considered together as 
one event, is the most conspicuous and impoilnnt event in 
the history of mankind; that a hook of this nature, and 
thus piomulged and recommended to our consideration, 
demands, as if by a voice from heaven, to have its claims 
most seriously examined into; and that, before such ex> 
amination, to treat it with any kind of scoffing and ridi¬ 
cule, is an offence against natural piety. But it is to be 
remembered, that how much soever the establishment of 
natural religion in the world is owing to the Scripture re¬ 
velation, this does not destroy the proof of religion from 
reason; any more than the proof of Euclid’"s Elements is 
destroyed by a man’s knowing or thinking, that he should 
never have seen the truth of the several propositions con¬ 
tained in it, nor had those propositions come into his 
thoughts, but for that mathematician. 

Let such a person as we are speaking of he, in the 
next place, informed of the acknowledged antiquity of the 
frrst parts of this book; and that its chronology, its ac¬ 
count of the time when the earth, and the several parts 
of it, were first peopled with hnman creatures, is no way 
contradicted, hut is really confirmed, by the natural and 
civil history of the world, collected from common his¬ 
torians, from the state of the earth, and from the late 
Invention of arts and sciences: and, as the Scripture 
contains an nnbroken thread of common and civil history, 
from the creation to the captivity, for between three and 
four thousand years; let the person we are speaking of 
be told, in the next place, that this general history, as it 
is not contradicted, but is confirmed by profane history, 
as much as therer' would he reason to expect upon sup¬ 
position of its truth; so there is nothing in the whole 
history itself, to give any reasonable ground of suspicion 
of its not being, in the general, a faithful and literally 
true genealogy of men, and series of things. I speak 
here only of' the common Scripture history, or of the 
course of ordinary events related in it, as distinguidted 
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from miracles, aad from tiae prophetic historj-. la aU the 
Scripture narrations of this kind, following events arise 
out of foregoing ones, as ia all other histories. There 
appears nothing related as done in any age, not conform¬ 
able to the manners of that age; nothiog in the account 
of a succeeding age, which one would say could not he 
true, or was improbable, from the account of things in the 
preceding one. There is nothing in the characters which 
would raise a thought of their being feigned; but all the 
internal marks imaginable of their being real. It is to be 
added also, that mere genealogies, bare narratives of the 
number of years which parsons called by such and such 
names lived, do not carry the face of fiction—^perhaps do 
carry some presumption of veracity; and all unadorned 
narratives, which have nothing to surprise, may be thought 
to carry somewhat of the like presumption too. And the 
domestic and the political history is plainly credible. 
Thore may be incidents in Scripture which, taken alone 
in the naked way they are told, may appear strange, es¬ 
pecially to persons of other manners, temper, education; 
but there are also incidents of undoubted truth, in many 
or most persons’ lives, which, in the same circumstances, 
would appear to the full as strange. There may be 
mistakes of transcribers, there may be other real or seem¬ 
ing mistakes, not easy to be particularly accounted for; 
but there are certainly no more things of this kind in the 
Scripture, than what were to have been expected in books 
of such antiquity; and nothing, in any wise, sufficipnt to 
discredit the general narrative. Kow, that a history, 
claiming to comiueuoe from the cxeation, ^lnd extending 
in one continued senes throngh so great a len^ of 
time and variety of events, riiould have such appearances 
of reality and truth in its whole contexture, is surely a 
very remarkable circumstance in its favour. And as all 
this is applicable to the common history of the New Tes¬ 
tament, so there is a fardier credibility, and a very high 
one, given to it by profane authors; many of these writing 
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of the same times, and confirming the truth of customs and 
events, which are inddentdly as well as more purposely 
mentioned in it. And thi^ credibility of the common 
Scripture history gives some credibility to its miraculous 
history; especially as this is interwoven with the common^ 
so as that they imply each pther, and both together make 
up one relation. 

Let it then be more particularly observed to this person, 
that it is an acknowledged matter of fact, which is indeed 
implied in the foregoing observation, tliat there was such 
a nation as the Jews, of the greatest antiquity, whose 
government and general polity was founded on the law 
here related to be given them by Moses as from heaven; 
that natural religion, though with rites additional, yet no 
way contrary to it, was their established religion, which 
cannot be said of the Gentile world; and that their very 
being, as a nation, depended upon their acknowledgment 
of one God, the God of the universe. For suppose, in 
their captivity in Babylon, they, had gone over to the 
religion of their conquerors, there would have remained no 
bond of union to keep them a distinct people. And whilst 
they were under their own kings, in their own country, a 
total apostacy from God would have been the dissolution 
of their whole government. They in such a sense nation¬ 
ally acknowledged and w^orshipped the Maker of heaven 
and earth, when the rest of the world were sunk in idolatry, 
as rendered them, in fact, the peculiar people of God. And 
this so remarkable an establishment and preservation of 
natural religion amongst tliem, seems to add some peculiar 
credibility to tlie historical evidence for the miracles of 
Moses and the prophets; because these miracles are a full 
satisfactory account of this -event; which plainly wants to 
be accounted for, and cannot otherwise. 

Let this person, supposed wholly ignorant of history, be 
acquainted farther, that one claiming to be the Messiah, of 
Jewish extraction, rose up at the time when this nation, 
&om the prophecies above mentioned, expected the Messiah; 
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that he was rejected, as .it seemed to have been foretold he 
should, by the body of* the people, under the direction of 
their rulers: that in the course of a very few years he was 
believed on, and acknowledged, as the promised Messiah, 
by great numbers amon^ the Gentiles, agreeably to the pro¬ 
phecies of Scripture; yet not upon the evidence of prophecy, 
but of miracles,* of which miracles we also have strong 
historical evidence; (by which I mean here no more than 
must be acknowledged by unbelievers; for let pious frauds 
and follies be admitted to weaken, it is absurd to say they 
destroy, our evidence of miracles wrought in proof of Chris¬ 
tianity :) f that this religion approving itself to the reason 
of mankind, and carrying its own evidence with it, so far 
as reason is a fjudge of its system, and being no way con¬ 
trary to reason in those parts of it which require to be 
believed upon the mere authority of its Author; that this 
religion, I say, gradually spread and supported itself, for 
some hundred years, not only without any assistance from 
temporal power, but under constant discouragements, and 
often the bitterest persecutions from it, and then became 
the religion of the world: that, in the mean time, the 
Jewish nation and government were destroyed in a very 
remarkable manner, and the people carried away captive 
and dispersed through the most distant countries; in 
which state of dispersion they have remained fifteen hun¬ 
dred years; and that they remain a numerous people, 
united amongst themselves, and distinguished from the 
rest of the world, as they were in the days of Moses, by 
the profession of his law; and everywhere looked upon 
in a manner which one scarce knows how distinctly to 
express, but in the words of the prophetic account o*f it, 
given so many ages before it came to pass: Thou sbalt 
become an astonishment, a proverb, and a by-word| 
among all nations whither the Lord shall lead thee/* 
Deut. xxviii. 37* 


* Page 209, &c. 


T Page 21G, See. 
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The appearance of a standing mirade, in the Jews re¬ 
maining a distinct people in their dispersion, and the con- 
fiimsllon whidi this event appears to give to the tmth 
of revdation, may be thought to be answered by their 
religion forbidding them intermarriages with those of any 
other, and prescribing them a great many peculiarities in 
their food, by which they are deharred from the means of 
incorporating with the people in whose countries they live. 
This is not, 1 think, a satisfactory account of that which it 
pretends to account fmr. But what does it pretend to 
account for? The conespondence between this event and 
the prophecies; or the coincidence of both with a long 
dispensation of Providence, of a peculiar nature, towards 
that people formerly? No. It is only the event itself 
which is offered to be thus accounted for; which single 
event taken alone, abstracted from all such correi^ondence 
and coincidence, perhaps would not have appeared mira- 
eulous; but that correspondence and coincidence may be 
so, though the event itself be supposed not. Thus the 
concurrence of our Saviour being born at Bethlehem, with 
a long foregoing series of prophecy and other coincidences, 
is doubtless miraculous, the Series of prophecy, and other 
coincidences, and the event, being admitted; though the 
event itself, his birth at that place, appears, to have been 
brought about in a natural way; of which, however, no one 
can be certain. 

And as several of these events seem, in some degree, 
expressly to have verified the prophetic history already; 
so likewise they may be considered farther, as having a 
peculiar aspect towards the full completion of it—«8 afford¬ 
ing 'some presumption that the whole of it shall, one 
time or other, be fulfilled. Thus, that the Jews have 
been so wonderfully preserved in their long and wide 
dispersion; which is indeed the direct fulfilling of some 
prophecies, but is now mentioned only as looking forward 
to somewhat yet to come: that natural religion came 
forth from Judea, and spread in the degree it has done 
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ov«r the world, before lost in idolatry; which, together 
with some other things, have distinguished tiiat very 
place, in like manner as the people of it are distinguished: 
that this great change of religion over the earth was 
' brought about under the profession and acknowledgment 
that Jesus was the promised Messiah:—^things of this kind 
naturally turn the thoughts of serious men towards the 
hill completion of thd prophetic history concerning the 
final restoration of that people; concerning the establish¬ 
ment of the everlasting kingdom among them, the kingdom 
of the Messiah: and the future state of the world under 
this sacred government. Such circumstances and events 
compared with these prophecies, though no completions of 
them, yet would not, I think, be spoken of as nothing in 
the argument, by a person upon his first being informed of 
them. They fall in with the prophetic history of things 
still future, give it some additional credibility, have the 
appearance of being somewhat in order to the fill! comple¬ 
tion of it. 

Indeed, it requires a good degree of knowledge, and great 
calmness and consideration, to be able to judge thoroughly 
of the evidence for the truth of Christianity, from that part 
of the prophetic history which relates to the situation of the 
kingdoms of the world, and to the state of the church firom 
the establishment of Christianity to the present time. But 
it appears, from a general view of it, to be very material. 
And those 'persons who have thoroughly examined it—and 
some of them were men of the coolest tempers, greatest 
capacities, and least liable to imputations of prejudice—^insist 
upon it as determinately conclusive. 

Suppose now a person quite ignonnt of history, Ifirst 
to recollect the passages above mentioned out of Scrip¬ 
ture, witiiout knowing but that the whole was a late fic¬ 
tion; then to be informed of the correspondent facts now 
mentioned, and to unite them all into one view; that the 
profession and establishment of natural religion in the 
world is greatly owing, in different ways, to this book. 
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and tits supposed revelation whidli it contains; that it is 
acknowledged to b& of the earliest antiquity; that its 
chronology and common history are entirely credible, 
that ancient nation, the Jews, of whom it chiefly 
treats, appear to have been, in fact, the people of God, 
in a distinguished sense; that, as there was a national 
expectation amongst them, raised from the prophecies, 
of a Messiah to appear at such *a time, so one at this 
time appeared, claiming to be that Messiah; that he was 
rejected by this nation, but received by the Gentiles, not 
upon the evidence of prophecy, but of miracles; that the 
religion he taught supported itself under the greatest 
difficulties, gained ground, and at length became the 
religion of the world; that in the mean time the Jewish 
polity was utterly destroyed, and the nation dispersed over 
the face of the earth; that, notwithstanding this, they have 
remained a distinct numerous people for so many centuries, 
even to this day; which not only appears to be the 
express completion of several prophecies concerning them, 
but also renders it, as one may speak, a visible and easy 
possibility that the promises made to them as a nation 
may yet he fulfilled. And to these acknowledged truths, 
let the person we have been supposing add, as I think he 
ought, whether every one will allow it or not, the obvious 
appearances which there are. of the state of the world, 
in other respects besides what relates to the Jews, and of 
the Christian churcli, having so long answered, and still 
answering to the prophetic history. Suppose, I say, these 
facts set over against the things before mentioned out of 
the Scripture, and seriously compared with them; the 
join^ view of* both together must, I think, appear of 
very great weight to a considerate reasonable person; of 
much greater, indeed, upon having been first laid before 
him, than is easy for us, who are so familiarized to them, 
to conceive, without some particular attention for that 
purpose. 

All these things, and the several particulars contained 
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under them, require to he distinctly and most thoroughly 
examined into-—that the weight of each may he judged of 
upon such examination, and such conclusion drawn as results 
from their united force. But this has not been attempted 
here. I have gone no farther than to show, that the general 
imperfect view of them now given, the confessed historical 
evidence for miracles, and the many obvious appearing 
completions of prophecy, together with the collateral 
things* here mentioned, and there are several others of tlie 
like sort; that all this together, which, being fact, must be 
acknowledged by unbelievers, amounts to real evidence of 
somewhat more than human in this matter; evidence much 
more important, than careless men, who have been accus¬ 
tomed only to transient and partial views of it, can imagine; 
and indeed abundantly sufficient to act upon. And these 
things, I apprehend, must be acknowledged by unbelievers. 
For though they may say, that th# historical evidence of 
miracles, wrought in attestation of Christianity, is not 
sufficient to convince them that such miracles were really 
wrought, they cannot deny that there is such historical 
evidence, it being a known matter of fact that there is- 
Thcy may say, the conformity between the prophecies 
and events is by accident; hut there are many instances 
in which such conformity itself cannot he denied. They 
may say, with regard to sucK kind of collateral tilings as 
those above mentioned, that any odd accidental events, 
without meaning, will have a meaning found in them by 
fanciful people; and that such as are fanciful in any one 
‘Certain way, will 'make out a thousand coincidences, which 
seem to favour tlicir peculiar follies. Men, I say, may talk 
thus; hut no one who is serious can possibly think ’these 
tilings to be nothing, if he considers the importance of 
collateral things, and even of lesser circumstances, in the 

* All the particular things mentioned in this chapter, not reducible 
tcf the head of certain miracles, or determinate completrms of pro- 
{»i.ecy. See pages 205, 206. 
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evidence of probability, as distinguisbed in nature from Ibe 
evidence of demonstration. In many cases, indeed, it seems 
to require tbe truest judgment, to determine with exactness 
the weight of circumst&ntial evidence; but it is very often 
altogether as convincing, as that which is the most express 
and direct. 

This general view of the evidence for Christianity, 
considered as making one argument, may also serve to 
recommend to serious persons to set down everything, 
which they think may be of real wdght at all in proof 
of it, and particulariy the many seeming completions of 
prophecy; and they will find, that, judging by the 
natural rules by which we judge of probable evidence in 
common matters, they amount to a much higher degree 
of proof, upon such a joint review, than could be sup¬ 
posed \ipon considering them separately, at different 
times, bow strong sosver the proof might before appear 
to them upon such separate views of it. For probable 
proofs, by being added, not only increase the evidence, 
but multiply it. Nor should I dissuade any one from 
setting down what he thought made for the contrary side. 
But then it is to be remembered, not in order to influence 
his judgment, but his practice, that a mistake on one side 
may be, in its consequences, much more dangerous than 
a mistake on the other. And what course is most safe, 
and what most dangerous, is a consideration thought 
very material, when we deliberate, not concerning events, 
but concerning conduct in our temporal oSairs. To be 
influenced by this consideration in Our judgment, to 
believe or disbelieve upon it, is indeed as much prejudice 
as anything whatever. And, like other prejudices, it 
operates contrary ways in different men. For some are 
inclined to believe what they hope, and others what they 
fear. And it is manifest unreasonableness, to apply to 
men’s passions in order to gain their assent. But, in 
deliberations concerning conduct, there is nothing whidi 
reason more requires to be taken in the account, than 
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the importance of it. JPor, suppose it doubtful what 
would be the. consequence of acting jin this, or in a contrary 
manner; still, that taking one aide ^uld be attended with 
little or no bad eonsequenee, and taking the other might 
be attended with the greatest^ must appear, to unprejudiced 
reason, of the highest moment towards determining how we 
are to act. But the truth of our religion, like the truth of 

common matters, is to be judged of by all the evidence 
taken together. And unless the whole series of things 
which may be alleged in this argument, and every particular 
thing in it, cau reasonably be supposed to have been by 
accident (for here the stress of the argument £91 Christianity 
lies,) then is ihe truth of it proved; in like manner as if, in 
any common case, numerous events acknowledged were to 
be alleged in proof of any other event disputed: the truth 
of the disputed event would be proved, not only if any one 
of the acknowledged ones did of itself clearly imply it, but, 

tliough no one of them uingly did so, if the whole of the 
acknowledged events, taken t(^ther, could not in reason 
be supposed to have happened unless the disputed one 
were true. 

It is obvious, how much advantage the nattire of this 
evidence gives to those persons who attack Christianity, 
especially in conversation. For it is easy to show, in a 
short and lively manner, that such and such things are liable 
to objection, that this and another thing is of little weight 
in itself; but impossible to show in like manner, the united 
force of the whcle argument in one view. 

However, la*tfy. As it has been made appear that there 
is no presumption against a revelation as miraculous; that 
the general scheme of Christianity, and the principal ‘parts 
of it, are conformable to the experienced constitution of 
things, and the whole perfectly credible; so the account 
now given of the positive evidence for it shows, that this 
evidence is such as, from the nature of it, cannot be 
destroyed, though it should be lesseued. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Of ihe Objections which may be made against arguing 
from the Analogy of Nature to Religion, 

If eTery one would consider, with such attention as they 
are bound, even in point of morality, to consider, what they 
judge and give characters of, the occasion of this chapter 
would be, in some good measure at least, superseded. But 
since this is not to be expected; for some, we find, do not 
concern themselves to understand even what they write 
against; since this treatise, in common with most others, 
lies open to objections which m^J appear very material to 
thoughtful men at first sight; and, besides that, seems 
peculiarly liable to the objections of such as can judge 
without thinking, and of such as can censure without judg¬ 
ing; it may not be amiss to set down the chief of these 

objections which occur to me, and consider them to their 
hands. And they are such as these:— 

“ That it is a poor thing to solve difficulties in revelatifm 
by saying, that there are the same in natural religion; * 
when what is wanting is to clear botli of them of these their 
common, as well as other their respective difficulties: but 
that it is a strange way indeed of convincing men of the 
obligations of religion, to show them that they have as 
little reason for their worldly pursuits; and a strange way 
of vindicating the justice and goodness o£ the Author of 
nature, and of removing the objections against both, to 
which the system of religion lies open, to show that tlie 
like Objections against natural providence; a way of 
answering objections against religion, without so much 
as pretending to make out, that the system of it, or the 
particular things in it objected against, are reasonable: 
especially, perhaps some may be inattentive enough to add, 
must this be thought strange, w^hen it is confessed that 
analogy is no answer to such objections; tlmt when this 
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sort of reasoning is carried to the utmost length it can be 
imagined capable of, it -will yet leave the mind in a very 
unsatisfied state; and that it must be unaccountable igno¬ 
rance of mankind to imagine, they will be prevailed with to 
forego their present interests and pleasures, from regard to 
religion, upon doubtful evidence.*’ 

Now, as plausible as this way of talking may appear, that 
appearance will be found in a great measure owing to half 
views, which show but part of an object, yet show that 
indistinctly; and to undeterminate language. By these 
means, weak men are often deceived by others, and ludicrous 
men by themselves. And even those who are serious and 
considerate cannot always readily disentangle, and at once 
clearly see through, the perplexities in which subjects 
themselves are involved; and which are heightened by the 
deficiencies and the abuse of words. To this latter sort of 
persons, the following reply to each part of this objection, 
severally, may be of some assistance; as it may also tend 
a. little tu stop and sllenee others. 

First, The thing wanted, i- e. what men require, is to 
have all difficulties cleared. And this is, or at least, for 
anything we know to the contrary, it may be the same, as 
requiring to comprehend the divine nature, and the whole 
plan of Providence from everlasting to everlasting. But it 
hath always been allowed to argue from what is acknow¬ 
ledged to what is disputed. And it is in no other sense 
a poor thing to argue from natural religion to revealed, 
in the manner found fault with, than it is to argue in num¬ 
berless other ways of probable deduction and inference, 
in matters of conduct, which we are continually reduced 
to the necessity of doing. Indeed the epithet poor ihajr 
be applied, I fear, as properly to great part, or the whole, 
of human life, as it is to the things mentioned in the ob¬ 
jection- Is it not a poor thing for a physician to have so 
little knowledge in the cure of diseases, as even the most 
eminent have?—to act upon conjecture and guess, where 
the life of man is concerned? Undoubtedly it is; but not 

li 
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in comparison of having no dcill at all in that usefol art| 
and being obliged to act wholly in the delrk. 

Further: Since it is as unreasonable as it is common to 
urge objections against revelation, which are of equal 
weight against natural religion; and those who do this, if 
they are not confuted themselves, deal unfairly with others, 
in making it seem that they are arguing only against reve¬ 
lation, or particular doctrines of it, when in reality they are 
arguing against moral providence; it is a thing of conse¬ 
quence to show, that such objections are as much levelled 
against natural religion as against revealed. And objections 
which are equally applicable to both, are, properly speaking, 
answered, by its being shown that they are so, provided 
the former be admitted to be true. And without taking 
in the consideration how distinctly this is admitted, it is 
plainly very material to observe, that as the things objected 
against in natural religion, Eire of the same kind with what 
is certain matter of experience in the course of providence, 
and in the information which God affords us concerning 
our temporal interest under his government; so the 
objections against the system of Christianity, and the 
evidence of it, are of the very same kind with tliose which 
are made against the system and evidence of natural 
religion. However, the reader upon review may see, that 
most of the analogies insisted upon, even in the latter part 
of this Treatise, do not necessarily require to have more 
taken for granted than is in the former—that there is an 
Author of nature, or natural Governor of tlie world; and 
Christianity is vindicated, not from its analogy to natural 
reli^on, but chiefly from its analogy to the experienced 
constitution of n&ctire. 

Secondlyt Religion is a practical thing, and consists in 
such a determinate course of life, as being what, tliere is 
reason to think, is commanded by the Author of nature, 
and will, upon the whole, be our happiness under his 
government* Now, if men can be convinced that they have 
the like reason to believe this, as to believe that taking 
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care of their temporal affairs will be to tiiieir advantage; 
such conviction cannot but be an argument to them for the 
practice of religion. And if there be really any reason for 
believing one of these, and endeavouring to preserve life, 
and secure ourselves the necessaries and conveniences of 
it; then there is reason also for believing the other, and 
endeavouring to secure the interest it proposes to us. And 
if the interest which religion proposes to us be infinitely 
greater than our whole temporal interest, then there must 
be proportionably greater reason for endeavouring to secure 
one than the other; since, by the supposition, the pro¬ 
bability of our securing one, is equal to the probability of 
our securing the other. This seems plainly unanswerable; 
and has a tendency to influence fair minds, who consider 
what our condition really is, or upon what evidence we 
are naturally appointed to act; and who are disposed to 
acquiesce in the terms upon which we live, and attend to 
and follow that practical instruction, whatever it be, which 
is afforded us. 

But the chief and proper force of the argument referred 
to in the objection, lies in another place: for it is said, that 
the proof of religion is involved in such inextricable diffi¬ 
culties, as to render it doubtful; and that it cannot be sup¬ 
posed, that, if it were true, it would be left upon doubtful 
evidence. Here, then, over and above the force of each 
particular difficulty or objection, these difficulties and ob¬ 
jections taken together, are turned into a positive argument 
against the truth of religion; which argument would stand 
thus:—If religion were true, it would not be left doubtful 
and open to objections to the degree in which it is; there¬ 
fore, that it is th\x& left, not only renders the evidence of it 
w'eak, and lessens its force, in proportion to the weight of 
such objections; but also shows it to be false, or is a 
general presumption of its being so. Now the observation, 
that, from the natural constitution and course of things, we 
must in our temporal concerns almost continually, and in 
matters of great consequence, act upon evidence of a like 

M 2 
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kind and degree to the evidence of religion, is an answer 
to this argument; because it shows, that it is according 
to the conduct and ch^acter of the Author of nature, to 
appoint we should act upon evidence like to that which 
this argument presumes he cannot be supposed to appoint 
we should act upon: it is an instance, a general one made 
up of numerous particular ones« of somewhat in his dealing 
with us, similar to what is said to be incredible. And as 
the force of this answer lies merely in the parallel which 
there is between the evidence for religion and for our 
temporal conduct, the answer is equally just and conclusive, 
whether the parallel be made out by showing the evidence 
of the former to be higher, or the evidence of the latter to 
be lower. 

Thirdly^ The design of this Treatise is not to vindicate 
the character of God, but to show the obligations of 
men: it is not to justify his providence, but to show what 
belongs to us to do. These are two subjects, and ought 
not to be confounded. And though they may at length 
run up into each other, yet observations may immediately 
tend to make out the latter, which do not appear, by any 
immediate connexion, to the purpose of the former; which 
is less our concern than many seem to think. For, \st^ 
It is not necessary we should justify the dispensations 
of Providence against objections, any farther than to 
show that the things objected against may, for aught we 
know, be consistent with justice and goodness. Suppose, 
then, that there are tilings in the system of this world, 
and plan of Providence relating to it, which taken alone 
would be unjust; yet it has been shown unanswerably, 
that if we could take in the reference which these things 
may have to other things present, past, and to come—^to 
the whole scheme, which the things objected against are 
parts of; these very things might, for aught we know, 
he found to be, not only consistent with justice, but in¬ 
stances of it. Indeed it has been shown, by the analogy 
of what we see, not only possible that this may be the 
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case» but credible that it is. And thus objections drawn 
from such things are answered, and Providence is vindi¬ 
cated, as far as religion makes its vindication necessary. 
Hence it appears, 2ndhf^ That objections against the 
divine justice and goodness are not endeavoured to be 
removed, by showing that the like objections, allowed to 
be really conclusive^ He against natural providence; but 
those objections being supposed, and shown not to be con¬ 
clusive, the things objected against, considered as matters 
of fact, are farther shown to be credible, from their con¬ 
formity to the constitution of nature: for instance, that 
God wili reward and punish men for their actions here¬ 
after, from the observation, that he does reward and 
punish them for their actions here. And this, I appre¬ 
hend, is of weight. And I add, Zrdly^ It would be of 
weight, even though those objections were not answered. 
For, there being the proof of religion above set down, 
and religion implying several facts; for instance, again, 
the fact last mentioned, that God will reward and punish 
men for their actions hereafter; the observation that his 
present method of government is by rewards and punish¬ 
ments, shows that future fact not to be incredible; what¬ 
ever objections men may tiiink they have against it, as 
unjust or unmerciful, according to tlieir notions of jus¬ 
tice and mercy; or as improbable, from their belief of 
necessity. I say, cls improbable; for it is evident no ob¬ 
jection against it, as unjust^ can be urged from necessity; 
since this notion as much destroys injustice, as it does 
justice. Then, 4M/y, Though objections against the 
reasonableness of tlie system of religion cajiiiot indeed be 
answered without entering into consideration of its reason¬ 
ableness, yet objections against the credibility or tmth of 
it may: because the system of it is reducible into what 
is properly mattei- of fact; and the truth, the probable 
truth, of facts may be shown, without consideration of 
their reasonableness. Nor is it necessary, though in 
some cases and respects it is highly useful and proper, 
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yet it is not necsessary, to give a proof of the reasonable¬ 
ness of every precept enjoined us, and of every particu¬ 
lar dispensation of Providence which comes into the sys¬ 
tem of religion. Indeed, the more thoroughly a person 
of a right disposition is convinced of the perfection of 
the divine nature and conduct, the farther he will ad¬ 
vance towards that perfection of religion which St. John 
speaks of, 1 John iv. 18. But the general obligation^ of 
religion are fully made out, by proving the reasonable¬ 
ness of the practice of it. And that the practice of reli¬ 
gion is reasonable may be shown, though no more could 
be proved than that the system of it may be so, for aught 
we know to the contrary; and even without entering into 
the distinct consideration of this. And from hence, bthly^ 
It is easy to see, that though the analogy of nature is not 
an immediate answer to objections against the wisdom, 
the justice, or goodness, of any doctrine or precept of 
religion, yet it may be, as it is, an immediate and direct 
answer to what is really intended by such objections; 
which is to show, that the things objected against are 
incredible. 

Fourthly^ It is most readily acknowledged, that tlie 
foregoing Treatise is by no means satisfactory; very far 
indeed from it: but so would any natural institution of 
life appear, if reduced into a system, together with its 
evidence. Leaving religion out of the case, men are 
divided in their opinions, whether our pleasures over¬ 
balance our pains; and whether it he, or he not, eligible 
to live in this world. And were all such controversies 
settled, which perhaps, in speculation, would be found 
involved in greaJ^ difficulties; and were it determined, 
upon the evidence of reason, as nature has determined it 
to our hands, that life is to be preserved; yet still the 
rules which God has been pleased to afford us, for escap¬ 
ing the miseries of it, and obtaining its satisfactions—the 
rules, for instance, of preserving health, and recovering 
it when lost—are not only fallible and precarious, but 
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very far from being exact. Nor are we informed by nature 
in future contingencies and accidents, so as to render it at 
all certain what is the best method of managing our affairs. 
What will be the success of our temporal pursuits, in the 
common sense of the w^ord successt is highly doubtful. And 
what will be the success of them, in the proper sense of the 
wordi u €, what happiness or enjoyment we shall obtain by 
them, is doubtful in a much higher degree. Indeed, the 
unsatisfactory nature of the evidence with which we are 
obliged to take up in the daily course of life, is scarce to be 
expressed. Yet men do not throw away life, or disregard 
the interests of it upon account of this doubtfulness. The 
evidence of religion, then, being admitted real, those who 
object against it as not satisfactory, i, e, as not being what 
they wish it, plainly forget the very condition of our being; 
for satisfaction, in this sense, does not belong to such a 
creature as man. And, which is more material, they forget 
also the very nature of religion. For religion presupposes, 
in all those who will embrace it, a certain degree of inte¬ 
grity and honesty; which it was intended to whether 
men have or not, and to exercise, in such as have it, in 
order to its improvement. Religion presupposes this as 
much, and in the same sense, as speaking to a man pre¬ 
supposes he understands the language in which you speak; 
or as w'^aming a man of any danger, presupposes that he 
hath such a regard to himself as that he will endeavour to 
avoid it. And, therefore, the question is not at all, Whe¬ 
ther the evidence of religion be satisfactory? but, Whether 
it be, in x;eason, sufficient to prove and discipline that 
virtue which it presupposes ? Now, the evidence of it 
is fully sufficient for all those purposes of probatioif; how^ 
far soever it is from being satisfactory as to the purposes of 
curiosity, or any other: and indeed it answers the purposes 
of the former in several respects, which it would not do, if 
it were as ^overbearing as is required. One might add 
farther, that whether the motives, or the evidence for any 
course of action, be satisfactory, meaning here by that word, 
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what satisfies a man that such a course of action will in 
event be for his good; tliis need never be, and I think, 
strictly speaking, never is, the practical question in com¬ 
mon matters. But the practical question, in all cases, is, 
Whether the evidence for a course of action he such as, 
taking in all circumstances, makes the faculty within us, 
which is the guide and judge of conduct,* determine that 
coi&rse of action to be prudent? Indeed, satisfaction that 
it will he for our interest or happiness, abundantly deter¬ 
mines an action to be prudent; but evidence, almost infi¬ 
nitely lower than this, determines actions to be so too, even 
in the conduct of every day. 

Fifthly^ As to the objection concerning the infiuencc 
which this argument, or any part of it, may or may not 
be expected to have upon men, I observe, as above, that 
religion being intended for a trial and exercise of the 
morality of every person’s character who is a subject of 
it; and there being, as I have shown, such evidence for it, 
as is sufficient in reason to influence men to embrace 
it; to object, that it is not to be imagined mankind will 
be influenced by such evidence, is nothing to the pur¬ 
pose of the foregoing Treatise. For the purpose of it is 
not to inquire, What sort of creatures mankind are; hut, 
What the light and knowledge, which is afforded them, 
requires they should be? to show how, in reason, they 
ought to behave; not how, in fact, they will behave. 
This depends upon themselves, and is. their own concern; 
the personal concern of each man in particular. And 
how little regard the generality have to it, experience, 
indeed, does too fully show. But religion, considered as 
a probation, has had its end upon all persons, to whom it 
has been proposed with evidence sufficient in reason to 
influence their practice; for by this means they have 
been put into a state of probation; let them behave as 
they will in it. And thus, hot only revelation, but reason 
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also, teaches us, that by the evidence of religion being 
laid before men, the designs of Providence are carrying on, 
not only with regard to those who will, but likewise with 
regard to those who will not, be influenced by it. How¬ 
ever, lastly^ the objection here referred to, allows the things 
insisted upon in this Treatise to be of some weight; and if 
so, dt may be hoped it will have some influence. And if 
there be a probability that it will have any at all, therif is 
the same reason in kind, though not in degree, to lay it 
before men, as there would be, if it were likely to have a 
greater influence. 

And farther, I desire it may he considered, with re¬ 
spect to the whole of the foregoing objections, that in this 
Treatise I have argued upon tlie principles of others,* not 
my own; and have omitted what I think true, and of the 
utmost importance, because by others thought unintelli¬ 
gible, or not true. Thus I have argued upon the princi¬ 
ples of the Fatalists, which I do not believe; and have 
omittocl a thing of the utmost importance, which I do 
believe—the moral fitness and unfitness of actions, prior 
to all will whatever; which I apprehend as certainly to 
determine the Divine conduct, as speculative truth and 
falsehood necessarily determine the Divine judgment. In¬ 
deed, the principle of liberty, and that of moral fitness, so 
force themselves upon the mind, that moralists, the ancients 
as well as modems, have formed their language upon it. 
And probably it may appear in mine, though I have en¬ 
deavoured to avoid it; and, in order to avoid it, have 
sometimes been obliged to express myself in a manner 
which will appear strange to such as do not observe the 
reason for it; but the general argument here pursued*does 
not at all suppose, or proceed upon, these principles. 

• By arguing upon the principles of others, the reader will observe 
is meant, not proving anything from those principles, but notwith¬ 
standing them. Thus religion is proved, not from the opinion of 
necessity, which is absurd, but notwithstanding, or even though, that 
opinion were admitted to be true. 

M 3 
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Now, these two abstract principles of liberty and moral 
fitness being omitted, religion can be considered in no 
other view than merely as a question of fact; and in this 
view it is here considered. It is obvious, that Chris¬ 
tianity, and the proof of it, are both historical. And even 
natural religion is, properly, a matter of fact: for, that 
there is a righteous Governor of the world, is so: and 
thil proposition contains the general system of natural 
religion. But then, several abstract truths, and in parti¬ 
cular those two principles, are usually taken into consi¬ 
deration in the proof of it; whereas it is here treated of 
only as a matter of fact. To explain tliis: that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones,* is an ab¬ 
stract truth; but that they appear so to our mind, is only 
a matter of fact. And this last must have been admitted, 
if anytliing was,' by those ancient sceptics, who would 
not have admitted tlie former; hut pretended to doubt, 
Whether there were any such thing as truth; or, Whether 
we could certainly depend upon our faculties of under¬ 
standing for the knowledge of it in any case. So like¬ 
wise, that there is, in the nature of things, an original 
standard of right and wrong in actions, independent upon 
all will, but which unalterably determines the w'ill of God 
to exercise that moral government over the world which 
religion teaches, «. e. finally and upon the whole to reward 
and punish men respectively as they act right or wrong; 
this assertion contains an abstract truth, as well as matter 
of fact. But suppose, in the present state, every man, 
without exception, was rewarded and punished, in exact 
proportion os he followed or transgressed that sense of 
right* and wrong %hich God has implanted in the nature 
of every man; this would not be at all an abstract truth, 
but only a matter of fact. And though this fact were 
acknowledged by every one, yet the very same difficulties 
might be raised, as are^ now, concerning the abstract 
questions of liberty and moral fitness: and we should 
have a proof, even the certain one of experience, that the 
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government of the world was perfectly moral, without 
taking in the consideration of those questions: and this 
proof would remain, in what way soever they were deter¬ 
mined, And thus, God having given mankind a moral 
faculty, the object of which is actions, and which naturally 
approves some actions as right and of good desert, and 
condemns otliers as wrong and of ill desert; ti?at he will, 
finally and upon the whole, reward the former, and punish 
the latter, is not an assertion of an abstract truth, but of 
what is as mere a fact, as his doing so at present would be. 
This future fact I have not indeed proved with the force 
with which it might be proved, from the principles of liberty 
and moral fitness: but without them have given a really^ 
conclusive practical proof of it, which is greatly strengthened 
by the general analogy of nature; a proof easily cavilled at, 
easily shown not to be demonstrative, for it is not offered as 
such; but impossible, I think, to be evaded or answered. 
And thus the obligations of religion are made out, exclu- 
sively of the questions concerning liberty and moral fitness; 
which have been perplexed with difficulties and abstruse 
reasonings, as everything may. 

Hence, tlierefore, may be observed distinctly, what is tJie 
force of this Treatise. It will be, to such as are convinced 
of religion, upon the proof arising out of the two lost- 
mentioned principles, an additional proof and a confirmdtinn 
of it: to such as do not admit those principles, an original 
proof of it,* and a confirmation of that proof. Those who 
believe, will here find the scheme of Christianity cleared of 
objections, and the evidence of it in a peculiar manner 
strengthened: those who do not believe, will at least be 
shown the absurdity of all attempts to prove Christianity 
false; the plain undoubted credibility of it; and, I liope, a 
good deal more. 

And tlius, though some perhaps may seriously think, 
that analogy, as here urged, has too great stress laid upon 
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it; and ridicules unanswerable ridicule, may be applied to 
show the argument from it in a disadvantageous light; yet 
there can be no question but that it is a real one. For reli¬ 
gion, both natural and revealed, implying in it numerous 
facts; analogy, being a confirmation of all facts to which it 
can be applied, as it is the only proof of most, cannot but 
be admitted by every one to be a material thing, and truly 
of Weight on the side of religion, both natural and revealed; 
and it ought to be particularly regarded by such as profess 
to follow nature, and to be less satisfied with abstract 
reasonings. 


CONCLUSION. 

Whatever account may be given of the strange inat¬ 
tention and disregard, in some ages and countries, to a 
matter of such importance as religion, it would, before 
experience, be incredible, that there should be the like 
disregard in those'who have had the moral system of the 
world laid before them, as it is by Christianity, and often 
inculcated upon them; because tins moral system carries 
in it a good degree of evidence for its truth, upon its being 
barely proposed to our thoughts. There is no need of 
abstruse reasonings and distinctions to convince an un¬ 
prejudiced understanding, that there is a God who made 
and governs the world, and will judge it in righteousness; 
though they may be necessary to answer abstruse diffi- 
oulties* when once such are raised; when the very meaning 
of those words which express most intelligibly the general 
doctrine of religion, is pretended to be uncertain, and the 
clear truth of the thing itself is obscured by the intricacies 
of speculation. But to an unprejudiced mind, ten thousand 
thousand instances of design cannot but prove a Designer. 
And it is intuitively numifest, that creatures ought to live 
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under a dutiful sense of their Maker; and that justice and 
charity must be his laws, to creatures whom he has made 
social, and placed in society. Indeed, the truth of revealed 
religion, peculiarly so called, is not self-evident, but 
requires external proof, in order to its being received. Yet 
inattention, among us, to revealed religion, will be found 
to imply the same dissolute immoral temper of mind, as 
inattention to natural religion; because, when both arc laid 
before us, in the manner they are in Christian countries of 
liberty, our obligations to inquire into both, and to embrace 
both upon supposition of their truth, are obligations of the 
same nature. For revelation claims to be the voice of God; 
and our obligation to attend to his voice is, surely, moral 
in all cases. And as it is insisted that its evidence is 
conclusive, upon thorough consideration of it; so it offers 
itself to us with manifest obvious appearances of having 
something more tlian human in it, and tliercfore, in all 
reason, requires to have its claims most seriously examined 
into. It is to be addedjj that though light and knowledge, 
in what manner soever afforded us, is equally from God; 
yet a miraculous revelation has a peculiar tendency, from 
the first principles of our nature, to awaken mankind, and 
inspire them with reverence and awe: and this is a peculiar 
obligation to attend to what claims to be so, with such 
appearances of truth. It is therefore most certain, that our 
obligations to inquire seriously into the evidence of Chris¬ 
tianity, and, upon supposition of its truth, to embrace it, are 
of the utmost importance, and moral in the highest and 
most proper sense* Let us then suppose, that the evidence 
of religion in general, and of ChxistiaiSty, has been seriously 
inquired into bv all reasonable men among us. Yet we 
find many professedly to reject both, upon speculative 
principles of infidelity. And all of them do not content 
themselves with a bare neglect of religion, and enjoying 
their imaginary freedom from its restraints. Some go much 
beyond riiis: they deride God’s moral government over 
the world; they renounce his protection and defy his 
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justice; they ridicule and vilify Christianity, and blaspheme 
tlie Author of it; and take all occasions to manifest a scorn 
and contempt of revelation. This amounts to an active 
setting themselves against religion; to what may be con¬ 
sidered as a positive principle of irreligion: which they 
cultivate within themselves, and, whether they intend this 
effect or not, render habitual, as a good man does the con¬ 
trary principle. And others, who are not chargeable with 
all this profligateness, yet arc in avowed opposition to 
religion, as if discovered to be groundless. Now admitting, 
which is the supposition we go upon, that these persons act 
upon what they think principles of reason, and otherwise 
they are not to he argued with; it is really inconceivable 
that they should imagine they clearly see the whole evidence 
of it, considered in itself, to be nothing at all: nor do they 
pretend tliis. They are far indeed from having a just 
notion of its evidence; but they would not say its evidence 
was nothing, if they thought the system of it, with all its 
circumstances, were credible, like other matters of science 
or history. So that their manner of treating it must 
proceed, either from such kind of objections against all 
religion as have been answered or obviated in the former 
part of tliis Treatise: or else from objections and difficulties 
supposed more peculiar to Christianity, Thus they enter¬ 
tain prejudices against the whole notion of a revelation 
and miraculous interpositions. They find things in Scrip¬ 
ture, whether in incidental passages or in the general 
schemb of it, which appear to them unreasonable- They 
take for granted, that, if Christianity were true, the light 
of it must have be^ more general, and the evidenee of 
it more satisfactor]^, or rather overhearing; that it must 
and would have been, in s'ome way, otherwise put and 
left, than it is. Now, this is not imagining they sec the 
evidence itself to be nothing, or inconsiderable; but quite 
another thing. It is being fortified against the evidence, 
in some degree acknowledged, by thinking they see the 
system of Christianity, or somewhat which appears to them 
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necessarily connected with it, to be incredible or false: 
fortified against that evidence which might, otherwise, 
make great impression upon them. Or, lastly, if any of 
these persons are, upon the whole, in doubt concerning the 
truth of Christianity, their behaviour seems owing to their 
taking for granted, through strange inattention, that such 
doubting is in a manner the same thing as being certain 
against it. 

To these persons, and to this state of opinion concern¬ 
ing religion, tlie foregoing Treatise is adapted. For, all 
the general objections against the moral system of nature 
having been obviated, it is shown that there is not any 
peculiar presumption at all against Christianity, either 
considered as not discoverable by reason, or as unlike to 
what is so discovered; nor any worth mentioning agednst 
it as miraculous, if any at all; none, certainly, which can 
render it in the least incredible. It is shown, that, upon 
supposition of a divine revelation, tlie analogy of nature 
renders it beforehand highly credible, I think probable, 
that many things in it must appear liable to great objec¬ 
tions; and that we must be incompetent judges of, to 
a great degree. This obsepation is, I think, unquestion¬ 
ably true, and of the very utmost importance; but it is 
urged, as I hope it will be understood, witli great caution 
of not vilifying the faculty of reason, which is “ the dan¬ 
dle of the Lord within us,” Prov, xx. 27; though it can 
aiford no light where he does not shine; nor judge, where 
it has no principles to judge upon. The objections here 
spoken of, being first answered in the view of objections 
against Christianity as a matter of fact, are in the next 
place considered as urged, more immpdiately, against the 
wisdom, justice, and goodness of the Christian dispensa 
tion. And it is fully made out, that they admit of exactly 
the like answer, in every respect, to what the like objec¬ 
tions against the constitution of nature admit of; that, as 
partial views give tlm appearance of wrong to things, 
which, upon fiirther consideration and knowledge of their 
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relations to other things, are found jUst and good, so it is 
perfectly credible, that the things objected against the 
wisdom and goodness of the Christian dispensation, may 
be rendered instances of wisdom and goodness by their 
reference to other things beyond our view; because Chris¬ 
tianity is a scheme as much above our comprehension as 
that of nature; and« like that, a scheme in which means 
are made use of to accomplish ends, and which, as is most 
credible, may be cai'ried on by general laws. And it 
ought to be attended to, that this is not an answer taken 
merely or chiefly from our ignorance, but from some¬ 
what positive, which our observation shows us. For, to 
like objections, the like answer is experienced to be just, 
in numberless parallel cases. The objections against the 
Christian dispensation, and the method by which it is 
carried on, having been thus obviated, in general and 
together; the chief of them are considered distinctly, and 
the particular things objected to are shown credible, by 
their perfect analogy, each apart, to the constitution of 
nature. Thus, if man be fallen from his primitive state, 
and to be restored, and infinite wisdom and power engages 
in accomplishing our recovery; it were to have been 
expected, it is said, that this should have been eflbcted 
at once, and not by such a long series of means, and 
sucii a various economy of person and things; one dis¬ 
pensation preparatory to another, this to a farther one, 
and so on through an indefinite number of ages, before 
the end of the scheme proposed can be completely’ ac¬ 
complished; a scheme conducted by infinite wisdom, and 
executed by almighty power. But now, on the con¬ 
trary, our finding everything in the constitution and 
cqprse of nature is thus carried on, .show's such expecta¬ 
tions concerning revelation to be highly unreasonable; 
and is a satisfactory answer to them, when urged as ob¬ 
jections against the credibility that the great scheme of 
Providence in the redemption of the world may be of this 
kind, and to be accomplished in this manner. As to the 
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particular method of our redemption, the appointment of 
a mediator between God and man; this has been shown 
to be most obviously analogous to the general conduct of 
nature, i. e. the God of nature, in appointing others to be 
the instruments of his mercy—as we experience in the 
daily course of Providence. The condition of this world, 
which the doctrine of oiir redemption by Christ presup¬ 
poses, so much falls in with natural appearances, that 
heathen moralists inferred it from tliose appearances; 
inferred, that human nature was fallen from its original 
rectitude, and, in consequence of this, degraded from its 
primitive happiness. Or, however this opinion came into 
the world, these appearances must have kept up the tra¬ 
dition, and confirmed the belief of it. And as it was the 
general opinion, under the light of nature, that repentance 
and reformation, alone and by itself, was not sufficient to 
do away sin, and procure a full remission of the penalties 
annexed to it; and as the reason of the thing does not at 
ail lead to any such conclusion, so every day’s experience 
shows us, that reformation is not, in any sort, sufficient 
to prevent the present disadvantages and miseiies, which, 
in the natural course of things, God has annexed to folly 
and extravagance. Yet there may be ground to think, 
that the punishments which, by the general laws of divyie 
government, are annexed to vice, may be prevented; that 
provision may have been, even originally, made, that they 
should be prevented by some means or other, though they 
could not by reformation alone. For we have daily in¬ 
stances of such mercy, in the general conduct of nature; 
compassion provided for misery,* medicines for diseases, 
friends against enemies. There is provision made, in the 
original constitution of the world, that much of the natural 
bad consequences of our follies, which persons themselves 
alone cannot prevent, may be prevented by the assistance 
of others; assistance which nature enables, and disposes, 
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imd. appoints them to afford- By a method of goodness 
analogous to this, when the world lay in wickedness, and 
consequently in ruin, “ God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son” to save it; and “ he, being 
made perfect by suffering, became the author of eternal 
salvation to all them that obey him,” John iii. 16; Heb. 
V. 9- Indeed, neither reason nor analogy would lead us 
to think, in particular, tliat the interposition of Christ, in 
the manner in which he did interpose, would be of that 
efficacy for recovery of the world, which the Scripture 
teaches us it was; but neither would reason nor analogy 
lead us to think, that'other particular means would be of 
the efficacy which experience shows they are, in number¬ 
less instances. And therefore, as the case before us does 
not admit of experience; so, that neither reason nor 
analogy can show how, or in what particular way, the 
interposition of Christ, as revealed in Scripture, is of that 
efficacy which it is there represented to be; this is no kind 
nor degree of presumption against its being really of that 
efficacy. Farther; the objections against Cliristianity, 
from the light of it not being universal, nor its evidence 
so strong as might possibly be given us, have been an¬ 
swered by the general analogy of nature. That God has 
made such variety of creatures, is indeed an answer to 
the former; but that he dispenses his gifts in such variety, 
both of degrees and kinds, amongst creatures of the same 
species, and even to the same individuals at different 
times, is a more obvious and full answer to it. And it is 
so far from being the method of Providence, in other 

cas^s, to afford us such overbearing evidence as some 

require in proof of Christianity, that, on the contrary, the 
evidence upon which we are naturally appointed to act 
in common matters, throughout a very great part of life, 
is doubtful in a high degree. And, admitting the frict, 
that God has afforded to some no more than doubtful 
evidence of religion, the same account may be given of it, 
as of difficulties and temptations with regard to practice* 
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But as it is not impossible,* surely, that this alleged doubt¬ 
fulness may be men’s own fault, it deserves their most 
serious consideration, whether it be not so- However, it 
is certain that doubting implies a degree of evidence for that 
of which we doubt; and that this degree of evidence as 
really lays us under obligations, as demonstrative evidence. 

The w'hole, then, of religion is throughout credible; nor 
is there, I think, anything relating to the revealed dispen¬ 
sation of things more different from the experienced consti¬ 
tution and course of nature, than some parts of the consti¬ 
tution of nature are from other parts of it. And if so, the 
only question which remains is, what positive evidence can 
be alleged for the truth of Christianity ? This too, in gene¬ 
ral, has been considered, and the objections against it 
estimated. Deduct, therefore, what is to be deducted from 
that evidence, upon account of any weight which may be 
thought to remain in these objections, after what the ana¬ 
logy of nature has suggested in answer to them; and then 
consider, what are the practical consequences from all this, 
upon the most sceptical principles one can argue upon (for 
I am writing to persons who entertain these principles;) 
and upon such consideration it will be obvious, that immo¬ 
rality, as little excuse as it admits of in itself, is greatly 
aggravated in persons who have been made acquainted vpth 
Christianity, whether they believe it or not; because the 
moral system of nature, or natural religion, which Chris¬ 
tianity lays before us, approves itself, almost intuitively, to 
a reasonable mind, upon seeing it proposed. In the next 
place, with regard to Christianity, it will be observed that 
there is a middle, between a full satisfaction of the truth of 
it, and a satisfaction of the contrary. The middle state of 
mind between these two consists in a serious apprehension 
that it may be true, joined with doubt whether it be so. 
And this, upon the best judgment I am able to make, is as 
fiur towards speculative infidelity as any sceptic can at all 
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be supposed to go, who has had true Christianity, with tlie 
proper evidence of it, laid before him, and has in any 
tolerable measure considered them. For I would not be 
mistaken to comprehend all who have ever heard of it; 
because it seems evident, that in many countries called 
Christian, neither Christianity, nor its evidence, are fairly 
laid before men. And in places where both are, there 
appear to be some who. have very little attended to either, 
and who reject Christianity with a scorn proportionate to 
their inattention; and yet are by no means without un¬ 
derstanding in other matters. Now it has been shown, 
tliat a serious apprehension that Christianity may be true, 
lays persons under the strictest obligations of a serious 
regard to it, throughout the whole of their life; a regard 
not the same exactly, but in many respects nearly the 
same, with what a full conviction of its truth would lay 
them under. Lastly^ it will appear, that blasphemy and 
profaneness, I mean with regard to Christianity, are abso¬ 
lutely without excuse. For tliere is no temptation to it, 
but from the* wantonness of vanity or mirth; and these, 
considering the infinite importance of the subject, are no 
such temptations as to afford any excuse for it. If this 
be a just account of things, and yet men can go on to vilify 
or disregard Christianity, which is to talk and act as if they 
had a demonstration of its falsehood; tliere is no reason to 
think they would alter their behaviour to any purpose, 
though there were a demonstration of its truth. 
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Whether we are to live in a future state, as it is the most 
important question which can possibly be asked, so it is the 
most intelligible one which can be expressed in language. 
Yet strange perplexities have been raised about the mean¬ 
ing of that identity, or sameness of person, which is implied 
in the notion of our living now and hereafter, or in any two 
successive moments. And the solution of these difficulties 
hath been stranger than the difficulties themselves. For 
j)Orsona] identity has been explained so by some, as to 
uiii ler the inquiry concerning a future life of no conse- 
(|Lienee at all to us, the persons who are making it. Arid 
though few men can be misled by such subtleties, yet it 
may be proper a little to consider them. • 

Now, when it is asked wherein personal identity consists, 
the answer should be the same as if it were asked, wherein 
consists similitude or equality—that all attempts to define 
would but perplex it. Yet there is no difficulty at all in 
ascertaining the idea. For as, upon two triangles being 
compared or viewed togetlier, there arises to the mii^d the 
idea of similitude; or upon twice two and four, the idea of 
equality; so likewise, upon comparing the consciousness of 
or-e’s self, or one’s own existence in any two moments, 
there as immediately arises to the mind the idea of personal 
identity. And as the two former comparisons not only 
give us the ideas of similitude and equality, but also show 
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US that two triangles are ahke, and Itwioe two and four are 
equal; so the latter comparison not only gives us the idea 
of personal identity, but also shows us the identity of our¬ 
selves in those two moments; the present suppose, and that 
immediately past; or the present, and that a month, a year, 
or twenty ^ears p|st, .Or, in other words, by reflecting 
upon that which is myself now, and that which was myself 
twenty years ago, I discern they are not two, but one and 
the same self. 

But though consciousness of what is past does thus 
ascertain our personal identity to ourselves, yet to say tliat 
it makes personal identity, or is necessary to our being the 
same persons, is to say, that a person has not existed a 
single moment, nor done one action, but what he can re¬ 
member; indeed none but what he reflects upon. And 
one should really think it self-evident, that consciousness of 
personal identity presupposes, and therefore cannot consti¬ 
tute personal identity, any more than knowledge, in any 
other case, can constitute truth, which it presupposes. 

This wonderful mistake may possibly have arisen from 
hence, that to be endued with consciousness, is inseparable 
from the idea of a person or intelligent being. For this 
might he expressed inaccurately thus—that consciousness 
makes personality; and from hence it might he concluded 
to make personal identity. But though present conscious¬ 
ness of what we at present do apd feel, is necessary to our 
being the persons we n6w are; yet present consciousness 
of past actions, or feelings, is not necessary to our being 
the same persons who performed those actions, or had those 
feelings. 

The inquiry makes vegetables the same, in the 

common acceptation of the word, does not appear to have 
any relation to this of personal identity; because the 
word same^ when applied to them and to person, is not 
only applied to different subjects, but it is also used in 
different senses. For, when a man swears to the same 
free as having stood ' fifty years in the same place, he 
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means only the same as to. sSL the' purposes of property 
and uses of eomnum life, mid not that the tree has been 
all that time the same in the strict philosophical sense 
of the word. For be does not know whether any one 
particle of the present tree be the same with any one par¬ 
ticle of the tree whidh stood in tUte salAe placd* fifty years 
ago. . And if they have not one common particle of 
matter, they cannot be the same tree in the proper 
philosophic sense of the word tame} it being evidently 'a 
contradiction in terms to say they are, when, no part of their 
substance, and no one of their properties,' is the same: 
no part of their substance by the supposition; ^lo one of 
^heir properties, because it is allowed that the same 
property cannot be transferred firom .one substance to 
another^ And therefore, when we say the identity, or 
sameness, of a plant consists in a continuation of the 
same life, communicated under the same organization, to a 
number of particles of matter, whether the same or not, 
the 'word same,' 'when' applied to life and to organization, 

cannot possibly be understood to signify what it signifies 
in this very sentence, when applied to iriatter. In a loose 
and popular sense, then, the life,' and the organization, 
and the plant, are justly said to lie the same, notwith¬ 
standing the perpetual change of the parts. But in a strict 
and philosophical .'manner of speedi, no man, no being, no 
mode of being, no anything, can^ the same with that 
with which it hath indeed nothing the same. Now, same¬ 
ness is used in this latter sense when applied to persons. 
The identity of these, therefore, cannos subsist with diversity 
ef substance. 

The thing here 'considered, and demonstratively, as I 
think, determined, is- proposed by Mr. Locke in these 
words, Whether if, i. e. the same self or person, be the tame 
tdetiHcal tt^ttance f v And he has suggested what is a much 
better answer to the questibh than that which he gives it 
in form: fat he defines person, a thinking intelligent 
beingt &c. and personal identity, (he tamenets of a raHonai 

N 
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The question then is, whether the same rational 
being is the same substance; which needs no answer^ 
because being and substance, in this place, stand for tlie same 
idea. The ground of the doubt, whether the same person 
be the same substance, is said to be this: that the conscious^ 
ness of out own existenfe, in youth and in old age, or in 
any two joint successive moments, is not the mme individual 
action^f i. e. not the same dbnsciousness, hut different 
successive consciousnesses. Now, it is strange that this 
should haTSp ocpasioned such perplexities. For it is surely 
conceivable, that a person may have a capacity of knowing 
some object or other to be the same now which it was when 
he contemplated it formerly; yet in this case, where, by thf 
supposition, the object is perceived to be the same, the 
l>erception of it in any two moments cannot be one and the 
same perception- And thus, though the successive con¬ 
sciousnesses which we have of our own existence are not 
the same, yet are they consciousnesses of one and the same 
thing or object; of the same person, self, or living agent. 
The person of whose existence the consciousness is felt 
now, and was felt an hour or a year ago, is discerned to be, 
not two persons, but one and the same person; and there¬ 
fore is one and the same. 

Mr. Locke’s observations upon this subject appear 
hasty; and he seeins to profess himself dissatisfied with 
' suppositions which has made relating to it. J But 
some of - those hasty observations have been carried to 
a strange length by others; whose notion, when traced 
and examined to^thei^ bottom, amounts, 1 think, to this:§ 
** That personality is noi a permanent, but a transient 
thidg: that it and- dies, begins and ends, continu¬ 
ally; can any moire remain one and the same 

pei^n two momenta together, than two toccessive momenta 

ii 

. , , ' 4 

.* Locke's Works, voL h p* 148. t Ibid. pp. 146, H7« 

X Ibid. p. 1£I2. 

§ See an answer to Dr. Clark's third Defence of his Letter to Mr. 
Dodwell, 2nd edit, pp. 44, 66, &c. 
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can beVone and the same moment: that our substance is 
indeed continually changing; but whether this be bo or not, 
is, it seems, nothing to the purpose; since it is not 
substance, but consciousness alone, which constitutes per¬ 
sonality ; which consciousness, being successive, cannot be 
the same in any tWo moments, ndt consequently the per¬ 
sonality constituted by it/* And from hence it must follow, 
that it is a fallacy upon ourselves, to charge our present 
selves with anything w^e dM, or to,imagine our present 
selves interested in anything which befell us yesterday, or 
that our present self will be interested in what will befall us 
to-morrow ; since our present self is not, in reality, the sarnie 
with the self of yesterdays but another like self or person 
coming in its room, and mistaken for it; to which another 
self will succeed to-morrow. This, I say, must follow: 
for if the self or person of to-day, and that of to-morrow, 
are not the same, hut only like persons, the person of to¬ 
day is rtally no more interested in what will befall the 
persoxi of to-raorrow, than in what will befall any other 
person. It may be thought, perhaps, that this is not a just 
representation of the opinion we are speaking of; because 
those who maintain it allow, that a person is the same as 
i'ar back as his remembrance reaches. And, indeed, they 
do use the wwds identity and same person. Nor wdll 
language permit these words to be laid aside; since, if they 
were, there must be, I,know not wha| ridiculous periphrasis 
substituted in the room of them. But they cannot, con¬ 
sistently with themselves, mean that ihetperson is really 
the same. For it is self-evident, that the personality 
cannot be really the same, if, as they expressly assert, 
that in which it consists is not the same. And as, con¬ 
sistently with themselves, they^ cannot, so I think it 
appears they do not meau, that the person is reoi^ the 
same, but only that he^is so in a fictitious sense; in such 
a sense only as they assert; for this they do assert, that 
any number of persons whatever may be the same pei^on^ 

V 2 
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The bare unfolding this notion, and laying it thus naked and 
open, seems the best confutation of it. However, since 
great stress is said to be put upon it, I add the following 
things:— 

FirsU This notion is absolutely contradictory to that 
certain conviction which necessarily, and every moment, 
rises within us, when we turn our thoughts upon ourselves j 
when we reflect upon what is past, and look forward upon 
what is to come. All imagination of a daily change of 
that living agent which each man calls himSfelf, for another, 
or of any such change throughout our whole present life, 
is entirely borne down by our natural sense of things. Nor 
is it possible for a person in his wits to alter his conduct, 
with regard to his health or affairs, from a suspicion, that 
though he should live to-morrow, he should not, however, 
be the same person he is to-day. And yet, if it be reason¬ 
able to act, with respect to a future life, upon this notion, 
that personality is transient, it is reasonable to act upon it, 
witli respect to the present. Here, then, is a notion equally 
applicable to religion and to onr temporal concerns; and 
every one sees and feels t^e inexpressible absurdity of it in 
the latter case. If, therefore, any can take up with it in 
the former^ tliis cannot proceed from the reason of the thing, 
but must be owing to an inward unfairness, and secret 
corruption of heart. 

Seojndly^ It is not an idea, or abstract notion, or quality, 
but a being only, which is capable of life and action, of 
happiness and *iisery. Now, aU beings confessedly con¬ 
tinue the same during the whole time of their existence. 
Consider then a living being now existing, and which 
has existed for time alive: this living being must 
have done, and suflTered, and enjoyed, what it has done, 
and suffered, and enjoyed formerly, (this living being, I 
say, and not another,) as really as it does, and suffers, and 
enjoys, what it does, and suffers, and enjoys this instant. 
All these successive actions, enjoyments, and sufferings, 
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are actions, enjoyments, and sufferings of the same living 
being- And they are so, prior to all consideration of its 
remembering or forgetting; since remembering or forgetting 
can make no alteration in the truth of past matter of fact. 
And, suppose this being endued with limited powers of 
knowledge and memory, there is no more difficulty in con¬ 
ceiving it to have a power of knowing itself to be the same 
living being which it was some time ago, of remembering 
some of its actions, sufferings, and enjoyments, and for¬ 
getting others, than in conceiving it to know, or remember, 
or forget, anytliing else. 

Thirdly^ Every person is conscious that he is now the 
same person or self he was, as far back as his remem¬ 
brance reaches: since, when any one reflects upon a past 
act-ion of his own, he is just as certain of the person 
who did that action, namely himself, the person who now 
reflects upon it, as he is certain that the action was at all 
done. Nay, very often a person’s assurance of an action 
having been done, of which he is absolutely assured, arises 
wholly from the consciousness that he himself did it. And 
this he, person, or self, must either be a substance, or tlie 
property of some substance. If he, in person, be a sub¬ 
stance, then consciousness that he is the same person, is 
consciousness that he is the same substance. If the per¬ 
son, or he, be the pj'operty of a substance, still con¬ 
sciousness that he is the same property, is as certain a proof 
that his substance remains the same, as consciousness 
that lie remains the same substance would be; since the 
same property cannot be transferred from one substance 
to another. , 

But though we arc thus certain that we are the same 
agents, living beings, or substances, now, which we were 
as far back as our remembrance reaches; yet it is asked, 
Whether wc may not possibly be deceived in it? And 
tins question may be asked at the end of any demon¬ 
stration whatever; because it is a question concerning 
the truth of perception by memory. And he who can 
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dpubt, whether perception by memory can in this case 
he depended upon, may doubt also, whether perception 
by deduction and reasoning, which also includes memory, 
or, indeed, whether intuitive perception can. Here, then, 
we can go no farther. For it is ridiculous to attempt to 
prove the truth of those perceptions, whose truth we can 
no otherwise prove than by other perceptions of exactly 
the same kind with them, and which there is just the 
same ground to suspect; or to attempt to prove the 
truth of our faculties, which can no otherwise be proved 
than by the use or means qf those very suspected facul¬ 
ties themselves. 


DISSEHTATION II. 

OF THE NATURE OF VIRTUE. 


That which renders beings capable of moral government, 
is „their having a moral nature, and moral faculties of 
perception and of action. Brute creatures are 'impressed 
and actuated by various instincts and propensions: so also 
are we. But, additional to this, wo have a capacity of 
reflecting upon actions and characters, and making them an 
object to our thought; and on our doing this, we naturally 
and ^unavoidably approve some actions, under the peculiar 
view of their being virtuous and of good desert; and dis¬ 
approve others, as vicious and of ill desert. That we have 
this moral approving imd disapproving^ faculty, is certain 

• This way of speaking is taken from Epictetus, (Arr. Epict. lib. i. 
cap. i.), and is made use of, as seeming the most fulb and least liable 
to cavil. And the moral faculty may be understood to have these 
two epithets, Soici/Aourriio; and aTodoKiuacrTtKJjy upon a double account; 
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from our experiencing it in ourselves, and recognizing it in 
each other. It appears froih our exercising it unavoidably, 
in the approbation and disapprobation even of feigned 
characters : from the ivords, right and wrong, odious and 
amifible, base and worthy, with many others of like signi¬ 
fication, in all languages, applied to actions and characters: 
from the many written systems of morals which suppose 
it; since it cannot be imagined, that all these authors, 
throughout all these treatises, had absolutely no meaning 
at all to their words, or a meaning merely chimerical: 
from our natural sense of gratitude, which implies a dis¬ 
tinction between merely being the instrument of good, 
and intending it: from the like distinction, every one 
makes, between injury and mere harm, which, Hobbes 
says, is peculiar to mankind; and between injury and 
just punishment—a distinction plainly natunil prior to the 
consideration of human laws. It is manifest, great part 
of common language, and of common behaviour, over the 
wdrld, is formed upon supposition of such a moral faculty; 
whether called conscience, moral reason, moral sense, or 
divine reason; whether considered as a sentimeiit of the 
understanding, or as a perception of the heart, or, wliich 
seems the truth, as including both. Nor is it at all doubt¬ 
ful, in the general, what course of action this faculty, or 
practical discerning power within us approves, and Vhat 
it disapproves. For, as much as it has been disputed 
wherein virtue consists, or whatever ground for doubt 
there may be about particulars, yet, in general, there is 
in reality an universally acknowledged standard of it. It 

because, upon a survey of actions, whether before or after they are 
done, it determines them to be good or evil; and also because it 
determines itself to be the guide of action and of life, in contradis¬ 
tinction from all other faculties, or natural priticiples of action: in 
the very same manner as speculative reason directly a.id naturally 
judges of speculative truth and falsehood; and, at the same time, is 
attended with a consciousness upon ruction, that the natural right 
to judge of them belongs to it. 
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is that whi<^ all ages and, all countries have made pro* 
f^ion of in public; it is that which every man you meet 
puts on the show of; it is that which the primary and 
hindamental laws of all civil constitutions, over-the face 
of the earth, make it their business and endeavour to 
enforce the practice of upon mankind; namely, justice, 
veracity, and regard to common good. It being mam&st 
then, in general, that we have such a faculty or discern¬ 
ment as this, it may be of use to remark some things, more 
distinctly, concerning it 

. JFintf It ought to be observed, that the object of this 
faculty is actions,* comprehending ruder that name, active 
or practical principles; those principles from which mer. 

' would act, if occasions and circumstances gave them power; 
and which, when fixed and habitual in any person, we call 
his character. It does not appear that brutes have the least 
reflex sense of actions as distinguished fi-om events; or tliat 
will and design, which constitute the very nature of actions 
as such, are at all an object to their perception. But to otirs 
they are; and they are the object, and the only one, of the 
approvl^ and disapproving faculty. Acting, conduct, 
behaviour, abstracted from all regard to what is, in fact and 
event,' the consequence of it, is itself the natural object of 
. the moral discmiment, as speculative truth and falsehood is 
of speculative reason. Intention of such and such conse-' 
quences,'indeed, is always included; for it is part of the 
action itself; but though the intended good or bad con¬ 
sequences do not follow, we have exactly the same-sense of 
the action as if they did. In like manner, we think well or 
ill of diaracters, abstracted from all consideration of the 
good or the evil, whi'it persons of such characters have 
it actually in their power to do. We never, in the moral 
way, applaud or blame either ourselves or others, for what 
we enjoy, or what we sufTar, or for having impresrions made 

* 0»#e n mpern k€u Ktuaa—tir wturtt, oXAa eytpytia. M. Anton, 
lib. 9. 16. VirtuUs laus ^nis'.io actione c<Hisistit. Cic. 0£ Kb. 
i. c. 6. ' . 
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Upon ns which we consider as altogether out of our power; 
but only for what ive do or would have done; had it been in 
our power; or for what we leave undone which we might 
have done* or would have left undone though we could have 
done it. 

Secondly^ Our sense or discernment of actions^ as 
morally good or evil, implies in it a sense or discernment 
of them as of good or ill desert. It may be difficult to 
explain this perception, So as to answer all the questions 
which may be asked concerning it; but every one speaks 
of such and such actions as deserving punishment; and 
it is not, I suppose, pretended, that they have absolutely 
no meaning at all to the expression. Now, the meaning 
plainly is not, that we conceivfe* it for the good of society 
that the doer of such actions should he made to suffer: 
for if unhappily it were resolved, that a man who, hy 
some innocent action, was infected with the plague, 
should be left to perish, lest, by other people coming near 
him, the infection should spread; no one would say bo 
deserved this treatment. Innocence and ill desert are 
inconsistent ideas. Ill desert always supposes gofit; and 
if one be not part of the other, yet they are evidently and 
naturally connected in our mind. The sight of a man in 
misery raises our compassion towards him; and, if this 
misery be inflicted on him by another, our indignation 
against the author of it. But when we are informed that 
the sufferer is a villain, and is punished only for his 
treachery or cruelty, our compassion exceedingly lessens, 
and, in many instances, our indignation wholly subsides,. 
Now, what produces this effect is the conception of 
that in the sufferer which we call ill desert. Upon' con¬ 
sidering, then> dr viewing together, our notion of vice and 
that of misery, there results a third, that of ill desert. 
And thus there is in human creatures an assodation of 
the two ideas, natural'’and moral evil, wickedness and 
punishment. If this association were merely artificial or 
accidental, it were nothing; but being most unquestionably 
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naturals it ..greatly concerns us to attend to instead of 
endeavouring to explain it away. 

It msiiy be observed concerning our perf^tion 

of goo^ and of ill desert^ that tbe former is very we^ 
^ with respect to common instances of virtue. One reason 
of whidi may be» that it does not appear to a spectator^ 
how fsr such instances of virtue proceed from a virtuous 
principle, or in.what degree this principle is prevalent; 
since a very weak regard to virtue may be sufficient to 
m^ke men act well in many common instances. And, on 
the other hand, our perception of ill desert in vicious 
actions lessens in proportion to the temptations men are 
thought to have had to such vices. . For, vice in human 
creatures consisting chiefly in the absence or want of the 
virtuous principle, though a man be overcome, suppose, by 
tortufes,^it does not from thence appear, to what degree 
the virtuous principle was wanting: all that appears is, 
that he had it not in such a degree as to prevail over the 
temptation; but possibly he had it in a degree which 
would have rendered him proof against common tempta- 
tions« 

Thirdly^ Our perception of vice and ill desert arises 
from, and is the result of, h comparison of actions with 
the, nature and capacities of the agent. For, the mere 
neglect of doing what we ought to do, would, in many 
cases, be determined by all men to be ih the highest 
degree vicious4 And this determination niust arise from 
sUch comparison, and be the result of it; because such 
negiCet would not be vicious in creatures of other natures 
and capacities/as brutes. And it is the same also widi 
respect to positive vices'f or such as consist in doing what 
we ought not. For every one has a different sense of 
harm done by an idiot, madman, or child, and by one of 
mature and common understanding; though the action of 
both,.mcIuding the intention, which is part of the action, 
be the same; it may be, since idiots and madmen, 
as well as (ffiildren, are capable^ not only of doing 
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miseliief, but also of intending it. Now, this difierenee 
must arise firom somewhat discerned in the nature or 
capacities of one, which renders the action vicious; and the 
want of which in the other renders the same action innocent, 
or Idss vicious: and .this plainly supposes a coniparison, 
whether reflected upon or not, between the action and 
capacities of the agent, previous to oui^determlning an ac]tion 
to be vicious. And hence arises a proper application of 
the epithets, incongruous, unsuitable, disproportionate, 
unfit, to actions which our moral faculty determines to be 
vicious: 

FouTthhfy It deserves to be considered, whether men 
are more at liberty, in point of morals, to make themr 
selves miserable without reason, than to make other 
people so; or dissolutely to neglect their own greater 
good for the sake of a present lesser gratification, thin 
they are to neglect the good of others whom nature has 
committed to their care. It should seem, that a due 
concern about our own interest or happiness, and a 
masonahle endeavour to secure and promote it, which is, I 
think, very much the meaning of the word prudence in 
our language—^it should seem, that this is virtue, and the 
contrary behaviour faulty and hlameable; since, in’ the 
calmest way of reflection, we approve of the first, »nd 
condemn the^ other conduct, both in ourselves and others. 
This approbf^tion and disapprobation are altogether dif¬ 
ferent from mere desire of our own or of their happiness, 
and from sorrow upon missing it. For the object oi 
occasion of this last kind of perception is satisfaction 
or uneasiness; whereas the object of the first is active 
behaviour. In one case, what our thoughts fix upon is 
our condition; in the other, our conduct. It is true, 
indeed, that nature has not given us so sensible a disappro¬ 
bation of imprudence and folly^ either in oursehes^ or 
othersj as of falsehood, injustice, and cruelty: I suppose, 
because that constant habitual sense of private interest 
and good, which we always cai^ about with us, renuers 
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such sensible disapprobation less necessary, less wanting* 
to keep us fmm imprudently neglecting our own hapja- 
ness, and feoli^y injuring ourselves','than, it is necessary 
and, wanting to keep us from injuring others, to whose 
,good we cannot have sp strong and constant a regard; 
and also, .because imprudence and folly, appearing to 
bring its own punishment more immediately and con¬ 
stantly than injurious behaviour, it les^ ,needs the addi¬ 
tional punishment which woidd be inflicted upon it by 
others, had they the same sensible indignation against it 
as against injustice, and fraud, and cruelty. -Besides, 
unhappiness being in itself the natural object of compassion, 
the unhappiness which people bring upon themselves, 
though it be wUiully, excites in us some pity for them; 
and this, of coursej lessens our displeasure against them. 
But still it is matter of experience, that we are formed so 
as to reflect very severely upon the greater instances of 
imprudent ne^ects and foofish rashness, both in ourselves 
and others. In instances of this kind, men often say of 
themselves with remorse, and of others with some indig- 
natipn, that they deserved to suffer such calamities, 
because they brought them upon themselves, and wpuld 
not take warning. Particularly, when persons come to 
poverty and distress by a long course of extravagance, smd 
after frequent admonitions, though without falsehood or 
injustice; we plainly do not regard such people as al^e 
objects of compassion with those who are brought into the 
same condition by unavoidable accidents. From these 
things it appears, that prudence is a species of virtue, and 
follyof vice; meaning by somewhat quite difineut 
from mere incapaci^; a thoughtless want of that regard 
and attention to our own happiness, which we had capacity 
for.' And this the word properly indudes, .and, as it {Kerns, 
in its usual acceptation; ibr we scarce apply it to brute 
creatures. 

However, if any person be disposed to dispute the 
matter^ I aball very w^ngly give him up the words virtue 
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and vice, as not applicable to prodence and foUjr; but 
must beg leave to insist, that the fisculty within us, which 
is Ihe judge of actions, approves of prudent actions, and 
disapproves imprudent ones; I say, prudent and impru¬ 
dent actions as sued), and considered distinc^y from the 
happiness or misery which they occasion. And, by the 
' 'way, this observation may help to determine, what just- 
n'ess there is in that objection against rel^on, that it 
teaches us to be interested and sdfish. 

Without inquiring how far, and in what sense, 
virtue is resolvable into benevolence, and vice into the 
want of it; it may be proper to observe, that benevolence, 
and the want of it, singly'considered, are in no sort the 
whole of virtue and vice. For if this were,the case, in 
the review of one’s own character, or that of others, our , 
moral understanding and moral sense would be indifferent 
to everything, but the degrees in which benevolence 
prevailed, and the degrees in whidi it was wanting. That 
is, we should neither approve of benevolence to some 
persons ratlier than to others, nor disapprove injustice 
and falsehood, upon any other account, than merely as 
an overbalance of happiness was foreseen likely to be 
produced by the first, and of misery by the second. But 
now, on the contrary, suppose two men competitors for 
anything whatever, which would be of equal advaflt^e 
to each of them; though nothing, indeed, would be more 
impertinent than for a stranger to busy himself to get 
one of them preferred to the other, yet such endeavour 
would be virtue, in behalf of a frigid or bene&ctor, ab¬ 
stracted from all consideration of distant consequences; 
as that examples of gratitude, and the cultivation of 
friendship, would be of general good to the world. Again, 
suppose one man should by fraud or violence, take frum 
another the frmit of his labour, with intent to ^ve it to a 
third, who, he thought, would have as much pleasure from 
it as would balance the pleasure viiich the first possessor 
would have bad in the enjoyment, and his vexation in the 
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loss of it; suppose also> tliat no bad consequences would 
follow; yet such an action would surely be vicious. Nay, 
farther, wore treachery, violence, and injustice, no other¬ 
wise vicious than as foreseen likely to produce an over¬ 
balance of misery to society; then, if in any case a man 
could procure to himself as great advantage by an act of 
injustice, as the whole foreseen inconTcnicnce likely to be 
brought upon others fay it would amount to, such a piece of 
injustice would not be faulty or vicious at all, because it 
would be no more than, in any other case, for a man to 
prefer his own satisflEwtion to another's in equal degrees. 
The fact, then, appears to be, that wc are constituted so as 
to condemn falsehood, unprovoked violence, injustice, and 
to approve pf benevolence to some preferably to others, 
abstracted from all consideration which conduct is likeliest 
to produce an overbalance of happiness or misery. And 
therefore, were the Author of nature- to propose nothing to 
himseK as an end but the production of happiness—were 
his moral character merely that of benevolence; yet ours is 
not so. Upon that supposition, indeed, the only reason of 
his giving us the above-mentioned approbation of benevo¬ 
lence to some persons rather than others, and disapprobation 
of falsehood, unprovoked violence, and injustice, must he, 
that he foresaw this constitution of our nature would pro¬ 
duct more happiness than forming us with a temper of mere 
general benevolence. But still, since this is our consti¬ 
tution, falsehood, violence, injustice, must be vice in us, 
and benevolence to some preferably to others, virtue, ab¬ 
stracted from all consideration of the overbalance of evil or 

good which they may appear likely to produce. 

Now, if human cr^tures are endued with such a moral 
nature as we have been explaining, or with a moral faculty, 
the natural object of which is actions; moral government 
must consist in rendering them happy and unhappy, 
in rewarding and punishing them, as they follow, neglect, 
or depart from the moral rule of action interwoven 
in their nature, or suggested and enforced by this morai 
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faculty;* iu rewarding an^ punishing them upon account 
of th^ir so doing. 

I am not sensible that 1 haver in this fifth observation, 
contradicted what any author designed to assert. But soma 
of great and distinguished merit haye, I think, mtpinsaed 
themselves in a manner which may occasion some danger 

to careless readers, of imagining the whole of virtue to 

consist in singly aiming, according to the best of their 
judgment, at promoting the happiness ctf mankind in the 
present state; and the whole of vice, in doing what they 
foresee, or might foresee, is likely to produce an oy^> 
balance of unhappiness in it;—than which mistakes none 
can be conceived more terrible. For it is certain, that some 
of the most shocking instances of injustice, adultery, mur¬ 
der, perjury, and even of persecution; may, in many' sup- 
posable cases, not have the appearance of being likely to 
produce an overbalance of misery in the present state; 
perhaps sometimes may have the contrary appearance. 
I'or this reflection might easily be carried on; but I 

forbear-The happiness of the world is the concern of 

him who is the Lord and the Proprietor of it; nor do we 
know what we are about, when we endeavour to promote 
the good of mankind in any ways but those whidi he has 
directed; that is, indeed, in all ways not contrary to vera¬ 
city and justice. I speak thus up 9 n supposition of pentons 
really endeavouring, in some sort, to do good without 
regard to these. But the truth seems to be, that such, 
supposed endeavours proceed almost always from ambftion, 
the spirit of party,, or spmC'indirect principle, concealed 
perhaps in great measure from persons themselves. And 
though it is our business and our duty to endeavour, within 
the houndt of veracity and justice, to contribute to the 
ease, convenience, and even (dieerfulness and diversion f»f 
our fellow-creatures; yet, from our short views, it is greatly 
uncertain whether this endeavour will, in particular in- 


* Part i. chap. 6, p. 99. 
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ita^ceSt produce) an oyerbalanbe of happiness upon the 
whole-; since so many and distant things must come into 
the account. And that which makes it our duty is, that 
there is some appearance that it will, and no' positive 
appearance sufficient to balance tliis on the contrary side; 
and also, that such benevolent endeavour is a cultivation 
of that most eTcellent of all virtnons principles, the active 
principle of benevolence. 

However, though veracity, as well as justice, is to be our 
rule of life, it must be added, (otherwise a snare will be laid 
in the way^of some plain men,) that the use of common 
forms of speech generally understood cannot be falsehood; 
and, in general, that there can be no designed falsehood 
without designing to deceive. It must likewise be ob¬ 
served, that, in numberless cases, a man may be imder 
the strictest obligations to what he foresees will deceive, 
without his intending it. For it is impossible not to fore-' 
see, that the woids and actions of men in diderent ranks 
and employments, and of different educations, will perpe¬ 
tually be mistaken by each other; and it cannot but be so, 
whilst they will judge with the utmost carelessness, as they 
duly do, of what they are not, perhaps, enough informed 
to be competent judges of, even though they considered it 
with great attention. 
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loNORANCB in matters of Beligion, owing frequently to 

men’s negligence and prejfudices . . 19B 

■ ■■ in mattem of i2evea2^ Mdigion, no mpre 

excusable than of Noiwral ^ . • . 129,130 

0 3 
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Ignorance, wbait experieiieo may ieadi os ooRoeming. 

our ignofance ..... 

■ ’"■■■ of the ca/ueee Jxpon which the eoarse of nature 

depends • . . • ^ . 

-— of the natiure of our condiHonf present and 

future, ^ rather, natural and mora^*' and of Ae 
reasons why we are placed therein • • 

- - — of the mamef and degrees in which either 

natural or supernatural kuMiedge would be 
conveyed to us, antecedently to experience 

- hm diie life is a preparation for a heOer^ 

should be no objection to the credibility thereof 

-concerning me scheme of the world 

should teach us not to wonder at the incompre- 
hentiblenesB of the eioniZ 

-objections drawn hrom our sometihnes 

very absurd ; wkm more particularly so 

--—- in whed cases i, may serve for a aatisfaetory j 

answer to objections, and when not . 

- -- may be urged as a just answer to objections 

against the scheme of uod’s Providence . 

-may be a satisfactory answer to objections 

against a iKi/ng^ and yet not affect the jiroof of it 

-answers t^en from our i, applied to objeo* 

tions against Providence; (N.B.) "a^atner, 
answers before given to objections against 
' Providence, not taken from our ignorance only, 
but from somewliat which analogy teaches us 
concerning iV’—^ what sense they may be 
called answers ..... 
Imagination, apt to mislead ns • • . . 

IMPROVI.MBNT of the human faculties in all respects is 
gradual^ . • . • 

■ . ■ — whether this circumstance does not 

** render them more useful than if we had been 
born with them in their full maturity 
Inspiration, in uihat laanncr, or in vikat degree, it 
should be vouchsafed to mankind, not knowable 
by hiiinan reason .... 
Interest, sense of interest, what 1 . . . 

-in what respect it is, and in what it is not, 

sufficient to rostram men from enminal self- 
^ indulgence ..... 

■ - — in what sense it is always coincident with 
• virtue . . . . . . 

IsREOULARiTiss in nature, whence the appearance of 
them arises ..... 

— —■ — pnreaaenable to expect to have them 
remedied by oocasioxial mterpositioiiB r . 
luRELiGiON. its aggravated gull beyond that 6t other 
vice . .... 
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141,142 

189,199 

147,148 
71, 72 
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183 
106, 107, 
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74, note. 
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PAGE. 

Ire&liqion, more especially aggnkva4»4 in nsen of high 

rank and character • • • • 193 

-not jaatifiahle upon any pretence of want 

of evidence in religion , • . . 192 

Kingdom ; idea of a k perfectly virtuous and happy • 49 

- — - — see Political. 

KnowiiBdge, natural, the ordinary methods of im- 

proving it • . • • • 152, 153 


Libertt; why the proof of reli^on femn thence u 
omitted in this treatise . . . • 

“ the nature of it insufficient to account for 

tho FaU 

- - the constitution of the present world and our 

condition in it imply that we are free 
Life, see Futwre Life. 

Living Powem, what ..... 

-death not necessarily the destruction 

of them . . • . # a 

-why thought so . . • 

- . their not being exercised does not 

imply their non-existence . . . . 

-preseut ^liiodian reference to a larger 

plan of things, not fully to be compieheuded 
by us . . . . . 

Mr. Lockl’s notion of personal identity examined 
jjocoMuiivE powers, to wliat they pfcperly belong 


92, 250, 251 
75 
91 
3 

3, 4, 8 

5 , 


113 

263, ei seq. 
]() 


M<vuoxetanisk was not received in the world uyon tlio 

foot of supposed miracles . . . 208 

Man, how his nature difiers from that of brutes, and 

whemn it agrees . . • ... 27 << 

Manifestation of persons’ characters in this life to 

other intelligent creatures, what uses may be * 

served thereby ..... ^5 

■ ■ of persons’ characters in this hfo to 

other intelligent creatures may be one use of 
temptations ..... 107 

Martyrs, primitive ; what argument their sufferings 

afford of the reality ot Christ s mii'acles . . 211 


Matter, our being affected thereby does not prove it 
to make piirt oi our self 

Means and End ; speculative reason, antecedently to 
experience, is a very incompetent judge of 
either . . . » » * 

. - - die di^notion between them not 

always rightly applied by us to divine actions • 
■— ■■ ■" ■ the making use of means for tlie 

salvation of mankind not inconsisteDt with the 
supposition of wisdom in the contrivance; 


{ 


. « 

XV i, xxlx, 
107, 112 
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(N.B ) rather eonforroable to the whole con* 
stitution and course of nature** 

Mbims and End ; prescribed by CliristiaDity no pre¬ 
sumption against their wiadom . 

Medutoa between God and man, the notion of it 
agreeable to tho Hglit of nature 

■ " - the appointnieut of a Mediator considered" . 

-tho Uhridtiaii doctrine of a Mediator, in 

wliat roepect mostly objected to ; and the frivo- 
luusness of such objections 
■ — bee Se(fmj^ion, 

MbssiaIf, see Christ. 

Mibacli:, a relative t('rm • . , , 

— ■ wliether the power exerted at tho first 

formation of the world should be so called 

-whether the analogy ol nature afiords any 

presumption against their reality 

with what phenomena of nature they should 
be compared, in order to judge wliether there 
liesany presumption against tliem . 

_ -the eonsideratiaii of religion carries witli it 

distinct I'easons for them 

-the primary design of them 

-wliether they confirm natural religion, and 

how _ , . ... 

— --peculiar to the ulosai • and Chri '^ian religion 

■ whether any others aro well attestei^ by 
historical evidence—whether the supp<»MtK t of 
such attestation would dis(redi the Scriptural 
miracles; (NB.) rather, like t.istorical evi¬ 
dence of fabulous ones, lo that there is for thoso 
winch arc alleged in proof oi Cluistianity, would 
not destroy the evidence of the latter ” 

.. - ■ - - related in Scripture, how confirmed by con- 

* temporary and subbcquont iacts 

■ > — — what obsei*vahh' as to the manner in which 

they are related in Scripture 

--recorded in Scripture, what esmfinnation 

they receive from the credibility ol common 
history ...••• 

--rciorrod to in St. Paul’s Epistles 

--what prool of their reality is afforded by the 

conversion of the first Christians 

^-(NB.^^Pagan or Popudi, no parallelism 

qu. paraUcl”) between them and those re¬ 
corded in Scripture . . • • 

-- iwmthU m., wha4; mgy be termed thus 

MiB,.\cuLous, in what respect many events seemingly 
brought about by iuatucal means may justly be 
esteemed to be miraculous , • » 

Missny, see . 
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161 

166, 2o7 
pi. ii, ch, 6 

120,121,123 

131# 
139,140 
pt. iL, ch. 2 

142 

111, lt2 
122 
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214,231 
200 
204, 2d> 

212 
207, 20ft 

210 
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Ma&Ai Action, i;vh«ther tiie nature of it can be altered 
by virtue of a command .. , « 

Mobal Faculty, seb Comnmoe^ 

Moral OBLiGAtiONS, whence the force of them ariiieB • 
Moral Precbptb, see Posithe. 

MoRAt part of religion, why preferred in Scripture to' 
the positive . 

Morality of actions depends chiefly, but not solely, 

upon the intention of the ngeut • . . 

^— -depends partly upon the nature and capafuty 

of the agent . • . ^ • 

Mysteries as great in nature as in Cbristiahity . 
Mvsxerioosnkss of the Christian scheme affords no ob¬ 
jection against it . • • • 


2S|S;^> 

I5fl 

III, UP 

133 

R74, 275 

275 

164 

159 , Stc* 


Natitre, light of». insufficient . . - 11^ 

-course of w., what • . . • XJtvU, 21,167 

-is progressive • , . . . 164 

-with regard to intelligent beings, is carried J xxx, 108, 

ou by general laws . • . .( 161,162 

-—- affords no presumption against any of the 

Ciii’istiati doctrines . . • 138 

—- - our ignorance of the causes, 5cc on which . 

tlie course of nature depeu Is . . , 141,142 

N ATUKAL, in what sejiso those events may be termed 
nittural which proceed ^»*om God’s immediate 
iiitt'rp<'sit5<*n . • • . , 18 

--KMi Xcligionf Kwnoltd^*e. 

Nkce*«auy existence, how attributed to God , . 88 

Necessity, as held by the Fatalists, does not exclude 

deliberation and choice . . . . 87 

-the supposition of ». will not account for 

the origin and, preservation of all things • 87 

-in what sense n, is said to be the founda¬ 
tion of the existence of God • . . ^89 

■ — —existence of things by n, implies some 

operating agont «... 88 

' docs not exclude an intelligent agient, nor 
destroy the ground of belief that we are in a 
state of religion . • « • . 89 

--nor the justice of punishment for crimes . 93 

——' nor the proof of God’s moral chaxa«ter • 94, 117 

-- proof of the obligations of religion 246 • 

-nor the external evidence of religion . 99 

-ill what i^espect the opinion of n. may be 

said to be destructive of all religion . . 101 

-if made a principle of conduct in affairs, of 

common life, experience would soon convince us 
of its absurdity , ^ . * . 91,92 

Negligence, no more excusable as to mattem of re¬ 
vealed religion than of natural • . 130 
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Nbquobngb ki 0 ne sonvee of dimtisfSiietioa i^al the 

evidence of religion • • • • 198 

O W£0no!f8> the use of shewing that the same objections 
lie against natural religion whid) are oommonly 
urged agunst revealed • « • , 242 

thou^ not cleared up, do not destroy the 
proof of religion .... 198,199 

■ " " ■■■■' drawn from our iguonmoo, whou more 

particularly absurd * • • « 180,183 

—- - what qualifications are requisite in order 

to their due coubideration . . . 200 

■ ■ against the a/rgtmentfnm amahgyf drawn 

from the Bup|N;Bed small degree of influence 
which it is l^ely to have upon mankind, con¬ 
sidered . . . • • . 248 

---- against the scheme of Providence are gene¬ 
rally mere arbitrary assei^tious, and receive a 
proper answer from our ignorance • « 105,112 

. against the dispensations of Providence, 

how far we are concerned to answer them . 244 

■■ drawn from the seeming irreguUritieB of f 103,104, 

the moral world, how solved by comparing them < lOG, 107, 

with what occurs in the natural world , • [ 111, 112 

>■ - against the credibility of future punish¬ 
ments obviated • • . • . 23, 29 

- - - against the credibility of a future life, 

drawn from our ignorance bow this life is a pre¬ 
paration for it » • • . • 71, 72 

< - . against the world’s being designed for a 

state of moral improvement in virtue; drawn 
from the frequent instances of men’s improving 
only in vice . • • . • 81, 82, 84, 85 

— -why the matter of the Christian Revelation 

” must be expected to appear liable to o. • 145, 14G 

. agaiobt the reality of the truths discovered 
by Chrotianity, drawn from their appearing un* 
like the known course of nature . • . 138 

— against Christianity, drawn from the stun¬ 
ner or degree in which the light of it is vouch- 
saiod, why frivolous • . . • 147,148 

■ ■■ ■ against ChristiaTiityf from its sujipaBed want 
a of universality • . . « 154 

-from ^ts mysteriousness • • • 159 

. . - ■ against the wisdom of it . . . 158 

-drawn from the perversions of Christianity 125 

. against Christianity itself, as distinguished 

from those against its evidence, why frivolous • 144 

-against the Scriptuui docftrine of a 

deeiner. • • • « . 180,181,184 

--— against Scripture, the common ones, their 

frivolousness « • • • 147,148 


71, 72 


180,181,184 
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Objections against Boriptoi^i from its HaUenou to bo 
perverted . • * • „ . « 

— - 1 .— as to its not answeemg our preconeeived 

expectations • ^ . • * « 

— -what gives partieiilar frree to objections 

against Chnstianityf when offered in common 
conversatioii • « • ^ • 

OsLiOikTioNS of duty, arising from the bare suppoaeble- 
ness or credibility of reHgion « » • 

OcxiAsroNAi. interpositions to remedy the supposed 
irregalarities in the government of the ‘worl4f 
would be attended with manifest ill effects 
Omissions, when vicious * « . • 

Opinion, see Bvidenoe. 

Obioen, his hint ooacenung anidogical. reasoning ^ 

Passions, how they contribute to make our present state 
a state of trial 

- are excited towards particular objects, 

whether we will or no • • • • 

. - ■ » such bare excitement not criminal • 

' ■ - ■ ■ always dangerous • ; . • 

-how to be regulated . . « 

-how the fall «of man may be accounted for 

from thence • • « • * 

Passive Impbesbionb differ from practical habits 

-are less Bcnsibly felt by being 

repeated, but hot less apt to inffuence onr 
practice • . • « , 

St, Paul’s Epistles, what partimilar evidence we have 
of their genuineness . ^ . . • 

-what distinct proof of Christianity they sffbrd 

Perception may be without external objects . 
-our poa'ers of different from the senws 

— -ridiculous to dispute the truth of our|>«' • 

Person, what » * • . . • 

-sainenSss of prior to all considerations of eou- 

seiousness 

Personality, in what sense founded in consciousness • 
Pleasure attending the gratiheation of our pasrions, 
whether, and how far, intended to put us upon 
gratifying them . . ... 

-tlie distribution of p. in the world, in wbat 

seu.se it is reward • • • 

Political state of kingdoms, in what view taken notice 
of, and foretold in Seriptnre 
Positive Institutions implikl in the notion of a 
visible Church 

-~the groM; presumption of those 

who slight them • . . . . 

Positive precepts, how they differ from moral 

■■ --whether founded in iiatural religion . ! 


U9, 150 


* 192| 196 


57,58 

73, 75 
73,74 

76, 77 

77, 70 

75 
67, 68 
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207 
9,10 
9, 10 
» 270 
.264, 265 

265, et seq, 
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124, 125 

135 

133 

131,132, Ac. 
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PoaniTfi Preempts, when and in what caseB they yidld 

to moral . « « . • • 1$.^. &c. 

-caution necessary when we compare jp, pre¬ 
cepts with moral . ^ . • 132 

Practical Proor, what I . . • . • 99 

PraCtioeI hy what evidence matters of jp. are often 
determined' • • . . » 

-in matters of their importance is always to 

be considered - . - . . 238; 

PRETunrcns, several sorts of p. . . . 213,214 

■ ■ ■ ■ occasion dissati&faction about the evidence 

of relipon . ^ • . « . , 19H 

-the folly of being influenced by p* arising 

from contempt and scorn . , . 222 

Pebbunt Existence affords presumption of continuance, 

where there appears no reason to the contraiy 2 

Presumption, see Evidemt. 

Presumptuousness; the unjuBtifiablcness of it 
Principles upon which wo are apt to reason ante¬ 
cedently to experience, generally prove fal¬ 
lacious • . • • . ]i;5, ir7 

-the several p, of virtue, however distinct 

from each other, aise coincident • • . 82, 83 

Probability, see Evide/tux* « 

Probation, see Trial, 

-a state of p, what is meant by it, and how 

it differs from moral government . . 35, 55 

Propaneness, see IrrdiffUm. 

Proop, practical, what is meant by it . . . 99 

Prophecies recorded in Scripture, the primary design 

of them 122, et Siq 

--whether they confirm natural religion, and 

how 

—■ ■ <■ concerning the Messiah, liow understood 

* by the Jews before the coming of Christ * . 218, 219 

■ . - — the question concerning the force of the 

argument arising from stated • « . 222 

.- whether tlieir true meaning is to be de¬ 
termined by their apparent completion . 218,219 

— - ' ■ the conformity between prophecies and 

events not merely accidental . • . 237 

-though applicable to other evonte, might 

« nevertheless, in tlie divine intention, have had 
regard to the Christian dispensation . 219 

«»-■ ' tlie force of the argument from p, is best 

soon by taking them in a long series . . 218 

■■ ■■■'*■ — . the obscurity of one part of a jp, does not 

invalidate the proof of foresight, arising from 
the apparent completion of other intelligible 

parts ;. 217 

-. the force of argument from jD.^not dc^ 

stroyed, though we suppose the prophets not to 
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1^A0S« 

liave undersipeA the intended ine«nte^ of th^ 
predictions •" • •' • . • , 219 

Paophecies, the qnalifleAtieiis i^ubite to take ibei 

force of the argument arming from « . 235, 

PiiDPHETic Histort conflrmed by the state ol the 

' 'world, and of ihe^ Christian Church . ... 234,235,236 

Prophets, not the sole authors of what they wrote IV 219 

Providence, see flW. 

Prudence, whether it ever requires us to act, and 
wAcn,, though there ie no probability of suo^ 

ceeding. . .. xxv 

-the difficulty of obtaining p. . • « 197,198 

- wJien a course of action may be calM prudent 248 

PuRLTc Spirit, the true notion of it •, 46 
Punishment, its proper notion « ... 24 

- why natural p. is in Scripture asmbed to 

divine justice ..... 99,100 

— - p, of the innocent for the guilty, whether 
and how far it affects the doctrine of Christas 
satisfaction . . . . . • 181,182,183 

■ ■ instances of vicarious p. in the daily course 

of Providence . .. * . 182 

' . see FwtiMre Punishments. 

llnABON, St very incompeteni judgo of th* conducivo- 

iicss of means to their respective ends . . 107 

-or in .what manner God would Instruct man¬ 
kind . ' . . . * . ' • 146, et seg, 

-could not have discovered the scheme of 

Christianity . . . . . 137 

- how /or r. can judge of revelation, and iu ' 

what i^capect . . ^ . . . 144,155 

--is an incompetent ju})ge of the, matter of 

divine revelation . . . . ' , 255 

-this consideration affords no presumptiou t 137, C54, 

against revelation ,. < . . , { et scq, 

-an account of the opposition sometunes made 

to religion upon supposed principles of r., and 
the folly of it . . . . . 253, 2-54 

Ueasons of a divine command ceasing, the obligation 

ceases . . . . . 121 

Kbasoninu upon the course of nature, without attend* ^ 

ing to known facts, apt to be fallacious . • xxvli^xxix 

--upon the several possible formations of the 

universe, why ridiculous . , . . xxvi* 

- .. > upon the principles of (^hers, what is meant 

by it . . . . . , 2t9 atki wrfr 

— --whether abstruse r. be over necessary in 

matters of religion « . .... 252 

Hedemption, the scnptural doctrine of r. distinctly 

represented « * 175 

I " 
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Kedbmi'XIoNi how illufitmted by wha,t we experience 
oonceroin^ the remedies whu^ God hath pro- 
vided agamt tempbral evils • • 

. further illustrated by analogy 

--agreeable to our natural notions, our 

hopes and our fears . * . . 

■ ■■ ■ manner of Its efficacy not represented 
in Scripturei not discoverable by reason • 

. why we are incompetent judges of it 

—— — . the rashness of some persons in determine 

ing questions eonceming it . 

— . see SmgMngSf Pawidmenia, Mediator, 

IlsrLncriON, our TOwers of r. do not depend upon 

what is liable to a dissolution from death 
■■ ■ ■ ■ > — our powers of r. may be improved by 
death • * • • « , 

' ■ does not depend upon our bodily pov erg . 

RcvELATiONSf impossible for us to say ham far the r. of 
the several species and individuals in the natural 
world extend ..... 

■ .— between the several parts and the divine 

administration iu the moral world . 

Religion, its general system .... 

-what ib imphed in the notion of r. . , 

-wherein the general spirit of n consists 

— ■ - in what view considered throughout this 

treatise ...... 

■ ■ ■ ' is founded in the moral character of God . 

■ . - implies a future state . . . . 

— -implies our being in a state of probation 

-the importance of being influenced by r. 

— ■ M ■■ the proper proof of r. and motives to it . 

-- the force of its obli^tion is not destroyed by 

tile opinion of necessity .... 

■ ■ ■■ • ■ ■ degrees of knowledge of r. different among 

different men • • . . . 

--- why its evidence has been left at all doubtful 

■ ■ such doubtfulness does not debtroy ita obli. 
gallon • • • . • . 

-its importance • . . . . 

«>■■■■■ an account of those, who oppose it, as they 
. suppose, on principles of reason 

-IS—the origin of r. according to history and 

tradittsi . • • , . . 

> ■ — the state of n in tjie heathen world . 

. . . r. distinguished into internal and external . 
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257 

172, et uq. 

256,257,258 
180 

183 
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103 

104 
50,51 

242,243 
135 

250 

94 

18 

202 

118 

118 

^ 4,95 

187 

196 

191 

99 

253,254 

140 

119 

128 


— nirturalr^wliatl . . . { 

— natural r. Is not the only object of our moral 

regard • • . . • 129,130 

natural r. probably owes its rise and establish-/ 97, 98,119, 
ment to revelation • « . 229,230 
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Religion, wliether it hath any exteml prodf 

—-what proof it receives from tiMition 

the great advantages which it receives from 


VAcua 


97 

m 


Christianity 


what ciedihility H receives from the mirades 
recorded in Scripture . . • • 

ho# promoted by the settlement of a ikilde 


. 121,122,127 


121, 122 


Church 


the obligations of natural r., as inhnlcatod in 
Christian countries, lie obvious to all a]qpre* 
hensioiiB • • «* • « 

Religious KnOwleook, a genml account of the dH^ 
furent degrees of it to be found among USSeMi 
nien • • • ■ * • 

RstSiOESEc) what 1 ■ a • « 4 

Repentance, its insufficiency to expiate guilt, ax^gued 
from analogy . • * . . 

the general sense of mankind upon this 


. 123,124,125 


subject 


its efficacy, whence derived 


Resignation to God's will, an essential part of virtue . 

-how the habit of it is produced • 

REVELATibN necessary to explain the adieme of the 
universe . • . • • 

— to asKTortain and supply the defects of na- 


252,253 


187 

38 

171^257 

172 

179 

83 

84 

48 

119 


tural religion 

-the great usefulness of it with req»ect to 

natural religion ^ • 121,122,127 

supposed to have been given at the beghi- 
. “ 138,139 


ning of the world, in what sense mtracttteuc 
no peculiar difficulty in suppodng ante 


have been made at that time . 

the pretences of false r. imply a true one 


Revealed Religion, [viz., Christian] what is implied 
in the notion of it . ' . ; 

- the suppositions on which it is 


139,140 
98 

«xxi,137 


grounded 


a short view of its sdieme 
the extensiveness of it . 
the reasonableness and the ored- 


166,171 
. 136, 137, 159 
159,160 


ibility of its system are two distinct conridei^ 
tions • . • . . • 

-no presumption against it frono^ 

the analogy of nature .... 

upon whp.t kind of prpof it is to 


245,*246 
137,138 
25% 253 


he received 

—————its evidence, part direct, part 
colUteral ..... 204, 222, 223 

—;- - -consSsts of various parts to be 

united into one view . ... '6 

■ ■■ briefly rqpresented «' . 222,223;;%o 
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REVEAtED REtroioK, whjT left At all doubtful . . 

—;-1-carniot be destroyed 

- ,■■■ iiQ^ fej, ti*adition may be admitted 

in proof oi’it * • . . 

- ^ I, , , ^0 question concerning its 

truth ought to be stated 

— may be considered as wholly his^ 


torlcal 


^ • mm 

unreasonable to expect to have 
all difiioultieB in it cleared i « , 

difficulties in it are parallel to 


those which arise in the ordinary adminietrsu 
tion of Providence • . . . , 

— objections against the matter 


of r, r. . , _ . 

' admit of the same answers as 
those alleged against the wise constitution of 
nature . ..... 

the difference between its scheme 


and the experienced course of nature Dluatrated 
by analogy ..... 
— — — - ■ the m^^teriou^nesq of r. r. , 

> its dispensation, whetlier carried 


on by goneral laws 

-how IHr to be Judged of oy reason 

• objections against its want of 


universality considered 

-against the wisdom and justice 


of it 


-— against it as a matter of fact 

--—- against it drawn from its abuses 

and perversions . 

. . - ■■ ■ ' the duties of it strictly moral 

■ ■■ - —, „ ■ the practice of it may be sliewn 

• to be reasonable, though we cannot evince the 
reasonableness of each preco]>t, 

• the rashnoss of treating it wltli 


disregard 


243, 24i 
239 

139 

146,157 

224 

241 

145,146 
136,137 

159,161 


259 

159 

IGI 

a 44, lod 

154 

158 

246 

125 
129,130 


246 


131 


• the occasion of some men's treat- f 253, 2" 
ing it With siom, and the sinfuluess of so doing. \ 259, 2 
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